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The following tale was taken down from Mr. Stevenson s dicta- 
tion by his stepdaughter and amanuensis, Mrs, Strong, at 
intervals between January 1893 aiid October 189-4 (see Vailima 
Letters, pp, 2-42-24G, 299, 32-4, 334 and 350). About si.v 
weeks before his death he laid the story aside to take up Weir 
of Hermistoii. The thirty chapters of St. Ives which he had 
written (the last few of them apparently unrevised) brought the 
tale within sight of its conclusion, and the intended course of 
the remainder was known in outline to Mrs, Strong. For the 
iHinefit of those readers who do not like a story to be lejl 
unfinished, the delicate task of supplying the missing chapters 
has been entrusted to Mr, Quiller-Couch, whose work begins at 

Chap. XXXI. 

[S. C] 




It wm in the month of Majr ISIS thnt I wai so unluclc^ us 
la tall «t IiMt into the ItnnclK of the eii<rmy. My knowledge of 
the liiiglish latigusge had marked rae out for a certain employ- 
ment. Though I cannot conceive a soldier refusing to iiiear 
the risk, yet to be hanged for a spy is a disgusting business ; 
and I was relieved to be held a prisoner of war. Into thu 
Cnstle of Edinburgh, standing in the midst of that cily on the 
summit of BO extraordinary rock, I was cast 'with sevcrfti 
hundred fellow-sufTerera, all privates like myself, and the more 
]>art of tliem, by an accident, very ignorant, plain fellows, My 
English, which had brought me into that scrape, now helped 
me very materially to bear it. I had a thousand advantages. 
I was often called to play the part of an interpreter, whether 
of orders or complaints, and thus brougjit in relations, some- 
times of mirth, sometimes almost of friendship, with the officers 
In charge. A young lieutenant singled me out to be his adversary 
Bt chess, a g.nme in which I was extremely proficient, and would 
reward rae for my gambits with excellent cigars. The major 
fif the battalion took lessons of French from me while at break- 
fast, ami was sometimes so obliging as to have me join him at 
the meal. Chevenix was his name. He was stiff as a drum- 
major and selfish as an Englishman, but a fairly conscientious 
pupil and a fairly upright man. Little did I suppose that his 
r«mrod body and frozen face would, in the end, step in between 
mc and all my dearest wishes ; that upon this precise, regular, 
ley soldier-man my fortunes should so nearly shipwreck! I 
never liked, but yet I trusted him ; and though it may seem 
but a Iriflc, I found his snuff-hox wif h the honn in it come very 
welcunie. 

For it in !ilran;jc how grown men and seasoned soldiers can 
m back in life ; so that af^er hut a little while In pilsoii, which 
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is after all the d t thing to being in the nursery^ they grow 
absorbed in the most pitiful^ childish interests^ and a sugar 
biscuit or a pinch of snuff become things to follow after and 
scheme for ! 

We made but a poor show of prisoners. The officers had 
been all offered their parole, and had taken it. They lived 
mostly in suburbs of the city, lodging with modest families, 
and enjoyed their freedom and supported the almost continual 
evil tidings of the Emperor as best they might. It chanced I 
was the only gentleman among the privates who remained. A 
great part were ignorant Italians, of a regiment that had 
suffered heavily in Catalonia. The rest were mere diggers of 
the soil, treaders of grapes or hewers of wood, who had been 
suddenly and violently prefeiTcd to the glorious state of soldiers. 
We had but the one interest in common : each of us who had 
any skill with his fingers passed the hours of his captivity in 
the making of little toys and articles of Pans ; and the prison 
was daily visited at certain hours by a concourse of people of 
the country, come to exult over our distress, or — it is more 
tolerant to suppose — their own vicarious triumph. Some moved 
among us with a decency of shame or sympathy. Others were 
the most offensive personages in the world, gaped at us as if we 
had been baboons, sought to evangelise us to their rustic, 
northern religion, as though we had been savages, or tortured 
us with intelligence of disasters to the arms of France. Good, 
bad, and indifferent, there was one alleviation to the annoyance 
of these visitors; for it was the practice of almost all to purchase 
some specimen of our rude handiwork. This led, amongst the 
the prisoners, to a strong spirit of competition. Some were 
neat of hand, and (the genius of the French being always dis- 
tinguished) could place upon sale little miracles of dexterity 
and taste. Some had a more engaging appearance; fine 
features were found to do as well as fine merchandise, and an 
air of youth in particular (as it appealed to the sentiment of 
pity in our visitors) to be a source of profit. Others again 
enjoyed some acquaintance with the language, and were able 
to recommend the more agreeably to purchasers such trifles as 
they had to sell. To the first of these advantages I could lay 
no claim, for my fingers were all thumbs. Some at least of the 
others I possessed ; and finding much entertainment in our 
commerce, I did not suffer my advantages to rust. I have 
never despised the social arts, in which it is a national boast 
that every Frenchman should excel. For the approach of 
particular sorts of visitors, I had a particular manner of address, 
and even of appearance, which I could readily assume and 



A TALE OF A UON KAMPANT 

diange on the occasion ri&iiig. 1 never losl Aa op|iarti]iiit> to] 
latter either the person of in^ vi^tur, if it should be n laily^l 
*?, If it bIiouIi) be n nion, the greatness of hi* country in ww. I 
nd in case 1113' compliments should roiss tlieir turn, I wag 1 
Klnays ready tii cover my retreat with some Agrcenble plefflsanlry, J 
■ ' ■ ' Duld often earn me the name of an ' oddity ' or a ' droll I 
In this way. altlioufih I was so lefl-Iianded & toy- I 
i&her, X ntde out to be ratltar a sutet^BsfuI nietchant; nndl 
acies and nllevintions, f 

, very melancholy n . _ 

It iB not indeed my duuscter ; uid I had, in a comjparison with 
mj conradea, muiy reuoiu for content. Id the fint place, I 
had no family : I was an orphan and a bachelor ; neither wife 
nor child awaited me in France. In the second, I had never 
wholly forgot the emotiona with which I first found myself n 
prisoner; and although a military [irison be not altogether a 
garden of delights, it is still preferable to a gallows. In tlic 
third, I am almost ashamed to say it, but I found a certain 
pleasure in our place of residence ; being an obsolete and 
really medieval fortress, high placed and commaiuling extra- 
ordinary prospects, not only over sea, mountain, and chanijiaign 
but actually over the thormighfares of a capital cily, which we 
could see blackened by day with the moving crowd of the 
inhabitants, and at night shining with lamps. And lastly, 
although I was not insensible to the i-cslrnints ()f prison or the 
Bcnntiness of our rations, I remembered I had sometimes eaten 
quite as ill in Spain, and had to mount guard and march 
perhaps a dozen leagues into the b.'irgain. The first of my 
troubles, indeed, was the costume we were obligeil to wear. 
There is a horrible practice in England to trick out in ridiculous 
uniforms, and as it were to brand in m.iss, not only convicts but 
military prisoners, ,ind even the children in charily schools. I 
think some malign.int genius had found hismastcrjiicce of irony 
in the dress wliich we were condemned to wear : jacket, waist- 
coat, and trousers of a sulphur or mustard yellow, and a shirt oi 
blue-and- white striped cotton. It was conspicuous, it was 
cheap, it pointed ns out to laughter — we, who were old soldiers, 
used to arms, and some of us showing noble scars, — like a set 01 
lugubrious zanies at a fair, ITie old name of tliat rock on which 
our prison stood was {I have heard since then) the Painted Ilili. 
Well, now it was all painted a bright yellow with onr costumes ; 
and the dress of the soldiers who guarded us being of course 
the essential British red rag, we made up together the elements 
of a lively picture of hell. I have again and again looked round 
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upon my fellow-prisoners^ and felt my anger rise^ and choked 
upon tears, to behold them thus parodied. The more part, as 
I have said, were peasants, somewhat bettered perhaps by the 
drill-sergeant, but for all tliat ungainly, loutish fellows, with no 
more than a mere barrack-room smartness of address : indeed, 
you could liave seen our army nowhere more discreditably 
represented than in this Castle of Edinburgh. And I used 
to see mvself in fancv. and blush. It seemed that niv more 
elegant carriage would but point the insult of the travesty. 
.\nd I remembered the days when I wore the coarse but 
honourable coat of a soldier ; and remembered further back 
how many of the noble, the fair, and the gracious had taken a 
deliglit to tentl niv childhood. . . . Ihit I must not recall these 
ten(ler and sorrowful memories twice ; their place is further on, 
and I am now upon anotiier business. The perfidy of the 
Hrilaunio (lovernuient stood nowhere more openly confessed 
than in one particular of our discipline: that we were shaved 
twice in the week, 'io a man who has loved all his life to be 
fr<»sli shaven, can a more irritating indignity be devised ? 
Monday and Thursday were the days. Take the Thursday, and 
conceive the pielnre I must present by Sunday evening! And 
Sal unlay, wiiieh was almost as bad, was the great day for 
viNitors. 

Thos(» who came ti> our market were of all qualities, men and 
woiuen, the Iran .'uul the stout, the plain and the fairly pretty. 
Snre. if people at all understood the power of beauty, there 
wiudd lu' no prayers addressed excerpt to Venus ; .ind the mere 
privilrgt* of^ beholding a comely woman is worth paying for. 
i>nr visitors, upon the whole, were not much to boast of; and 
yrl. silling in a corner and very much ashamed of myself and 
my absurd appearance, I have again .ind again tasted the finest, 
I hi* rarest, and the most ethereal pleasures in a glance of an eye 
I hat I should never see again — and never wanted to. The 
llow(»r t>f tlu^ iu^dgerow and the star in heaven satisfy and 
delight us : how nnu'h more the look of that exquisite being 
who was erealetl to bear and rear, to madden and rejoice, 
mankind ! 

rhiMi* was one young lady in particular, about eighteen or 
nini'liMMK tall, o( i\ gallant carriage, and with a profusion of 
\\\\y in Mhieh the sun fountl threads of gold. As soon as she 
rvy\r in I hi* eourtyainl (and she was a rather frequent visitor) 
n ■.r.Mnrd I xvi-; aware of it. She h.id an air of angelic candour, 
\> ^ «'l \ hii^h •:pirit ; nhe steppetl like a Diana, every movement 
«\ \- n.'Mi- ntil \Wr < >ni* day there was a strong east wind; 
\U. Iiinmt w \A •:ti.iining at the llag^^latr; below us the smoke 
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A TALE OF A LION HAMVAST 

lt>f the dtj chimneys blenr hitlier nod thither iu a thousand j 
BerKK7 variatians ; and away out ou the Forth we could see the n 

■ ^hips lying down to it ami scudding. I was thinking what • ' 

■ vile day it was, when she aj)peared. Her hair blew in the < 

■ wind with changes of colour; her garments moulded her with ( 
[the accuracy of sculpture; tlie ends of lier shawl fluttered ahoat \ 
I her ear and were caught in again with an inimitable deftness. ^ 
I You have seen a pool on a gusty day, how it suddenly sjuirklea 

V nnd flashes like a tiling alive ? So this lady's face had bccomj 
\ animated and coloured ; and as I saw her standing, somewhat 
\ inclined, her lips parted, a divine trouble in her eyes, I could. 
luive cUpped my hands in appUuae, and was ready to acdium 
her B genuine daughter of the winds. What put it in my head, 
I know not : perhaps because it was a Thursday and I was new 
from the razor; but I determined to engage her attention no 
later than that day. She was approaching that part of the 
court iu which I sat with my merchandise, when I observed 
her handkerchief to escape from lier hands and fall to the 
ground; the nest moment the wind had taken it up and 
carried it within my reach. I was on foot at once: 1 had 
forgot my mustard-coloured clothes, I had forg()t the private 
soldier and his salute. Bowing deejih', 1 offered her the hlip nf 
cambric, 

'Madam/ said I, 'jour handkerchief. The wind brought 
it me.' 

I met her eyes fully. 

' I thank you, sir,' said she. 

•The wind brought it me,' I rtpeatod. ' May I not take it 
for an omen ? You have an English jiroveib, " It's an ill wind 
that blows nobody good," ' 

' Well,' she said, with a smile, ' " One good turn deserves 
another." I will see what you have.' 

She followed me to where my wares were spread out under 
lee of a piece of cannon. 

' Alas, mademoiselle 1' said I, 'I am no very perfect craftsman. 
This is supposed to be a house, and you see the chimneys are 
awry. You may call this a box if you are very indulgent; but 
Bee where my tool slipped ! Yes, I am afraid you may go from 
one to another, and find n flaw in everything. Failuies for Sale 
should be on my signboard. I do not keep a shop ; I keep a 
Humorous Museum.' I cast a smiling glance about my display, 
and then at her, and instantly became grave. ' Strange, is it 
not,' I added, 'that a grown man and a soldier should be 
engaged upon such trash, and a sad heart produce anything so 
fanny to look at?' 
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An unpleasant voice summoned her at this moment by the 
name of Flora^ and she made a hasty purchase and rejoined 
her party. 

A few days after she came again. But I must first tell you 
how she came to be so frequent. Her aunt was one of those 
terrible British old maids, of which the world has heard much ; 
and having nothing whatever to do, and a word or two of 
French, she had taken what she called an interest in the French 
prisoners. A big, bustling, bold old lady, she flounced about 
our market-place with insufferable airs of patronage and con- 
descension. She bought, indeed, >vith liberality, but her 
manner of studying us through a quizzing-glass, and playing 
cicerone to her followers, acquitted us of any gratitude. She 
had a tail behind her of heavy, obsequious old gentlemen, or 
dull, giggling misses, to whom she appeared to be an oracle. 
*This one can really carve prettily: is he not a quiz with his 
big whiskers.'*' she would say. 'And this one,' indicating 
myself with her gold eye-glass, 'is, I assure you, quite an 
oddity/ The oddity, you may be certain, ground his teeth. 
She had a way of standing in our midst, nodding around, and 
addressing us in what she imagined to be French: ^ Bienne, 
hommes ! ga va hienne ? ' I took the freedom to reply in the 
same lingo : * Bienne, femme ! ga va couci-conci tout d'meine, la 
hourgeoise ! ' And at that, when we had all laughed with a 
little more heartiness than was entirely civil, ' I told you he was 
quite an oddity ! ' says she in triumph. Needless to say, these 
passages were before I had remarked the niece. 

The aunt came on the day in question with a following 
rather more than usually large, which she manoeuvred to and 
fro about the market and lectured to at rather more than usual 
length, and with rather less than her accustomed tact. I kept 
my eyes down, but they were ever fixed in the same direction, 
quite in vain. The aunt came and went, and pulled us out, 
and showed us off, like caged monkeys ; but the niece kept 
herself on the outskirts of the crowd and on the opposite side 
of the courtyard, and departed at last as she had come, without 
a sign. Closely as I had watched her, I could not say her eyes 
had ever rested on me for an instant ; and my heart was over- 
whelmed with bitterness and blackness. I tore out her detested 
image ; I felt I was done with her for ever; I laughed at myself 
savagely, because I had thought to please ; when I lay down at 
night sleep forsook me, and I lay, and rolled, and gloated on 
her charms, and cursed her insensibility, for half the night. 
How trivial I thought her ! and how trivial her sex ! A man 
might be an angel or an Apollo, and a mustard-coloured coat 



lukl u'holly blind them to hia merits. I was a prisoner, *>M 
tsUvQ, a cuutfiiiiicd aiid despiCMble being, the butt of lievfl 
r BiiiggcriUjT conn try men. 1 wuulil take the les&on : no proudf 
r daughter of my foes should hnve the chance to mock nt ino 1 
r again ; none in the future should have the chance to think I I 

I liad looked at her with admiration. You cannot imagine uliJF J 

e of a more resolute and independent spirit, or whose bosoM I 
LS more wholly mailed with patriotic arrogance, than I. Befons I 

I I dropped asleep, I had remembered all the infamies of BritJiiny| 
r and debited them in an overwhelming column to Flora, 

The nest day, as I sat in my place, T became conscious theM 
vaA soiae one standing near; and behold, it was herself! i 
kept my iCKt, at first in the confmion of my mind, later on 
from policy ; and she atood, and leaned a little over me, as in 
pily. She waa very still and timid ; her voice was low. Did 
I sufier in my captivity ? she asked me. Had I to complain of 
any hardship ? 

' Mademoiselle, I have not learned to complain,' said I. ' I 
am a soldier of Napoleon.' 

She sighed. 'At least you must regret La France,' said .she, 
and coloured a little as she pronounced the words, which she 
did with a pretty strangeness of accent. 

' What am I to say ? * I replied. ' If yon were carried fr<im 
this country, for which j-oii seem so wholly suited, where the 
very rains and winds seem to become you like ornaments, would 
you regret, do you think .' We must surely all regret ! the son 
to his mother, the man to his country; these are native feelings.' 

'You have a mother?' she asked. 

' In heaven, mademoiselle,' I answered. ' She, and my father 
also, went by the same road to heaven as so many others of the 
fair and brave: they followed their queen upon the scallbld. 
So, you see, I am not so much to be pitied in my prison,' I con- 
tinued : 'there are none to wait for me; I am alone in the 
world. 'Tis a different case, for instance, with yon poor fellow 
in the cloth cap. His bed is next to mine, and in the night 
I hear him sobbing to liimself. He has a tender character, full 
of tender and pretty sentiments; and in the dark at night, 
and sometimes by day when he can get me apart with him, 
he laments a mother and a i^weetheart. Do you know what 
made him take me for a confidant ? ' 

She parted her lips with a look, but did not speak. The 
look burned all through me with a sudden vital heat. 

'Because I had once seen, in marching by, the belfry of his 
villager I continued. 'The circumstance is quaint enough. 
It seems to bind up into one the whole bundle of those human 
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instincts that i ;e life autiful, and pe< s and places dear 

— and from wliicn it woula seem I am cut on i ' 

I rested my chin on my knee and looked before me on the 
ground. I had been talking until then to hold her ; but I was 
now not sorry she should go : an impression is a thing so deli- 
cate to produce and so easy to overthrow ! Presently she 
seemed to make an effort. 

' I will take this toy/ she said, laid a five-and-sixpenny piece 
in my hand, and was gone ere I could thank her. 

I retired to a place apart near the ramparts and behind a 
gun. The beauty, the expression of her eyes, the tear that 
had trembled there, the compassion in her voice, and a kind 
of wild elegance that consecrated the freedom of her move- 
ments, all combined to enslave my imagination and inflame my 
heart. What had she said } Nothing to signify ; but her eyes 
had met mine, and the fire they had kindled burned inextin- 
guishably in my veins. I loved her; and I did not fear to 
hope. Twice I had spoken with her ; and in both interviews 
I had been well inspired, I had engaged her sympathies, I had 
found words that she must remember, that would ring in her 
ears at night upon her bed. What mattered if I were half 
shaved and my clothes a caricature } I was still a man, and I 
had drawn my image on her memory. I was still a man, and, 
as I trembled to realise, she was still a woman. Many waters 
cannot quench love ; and love, which is the law of the world, 
was on my side. I closed my eyes, and she sprang up on the 
background of the darkness, more beautiful than in life. ' Ah ! ' 
thought I, ' and you too, my dear, you too must cany away with 
you a picture, that you are still to behold again and still to em- 
bellish. In the darkness of night, in the streets by day, still 
you are to have my voice and face, whispering, making love 
for me, encroaching on your shy heart. Shy as your heart is, 
// is lodged there — / am lodged there ; let the hours do their 
office — let time continue to draw me ever in more lively, ever 
in more insidious colours.* And then I had a vision of myself, 
and burst out laughing. 

A likely thing, indeed, that a beggar-man, a private soldier, 
a prisoner in a yellow travesty, was to awake the interest of 
this fair girl ' I would not despair ; but I saw the game must 
be playecl fine and close. It must be my policy to hold myself 
before her, always in a pathetic or pleasing attitude ; never to 
alarm or startle her; to keep my own secret locked in my 
bosom like a story of disgrace, and let hers (if she could be 
induced to have one) grow at its own rate; to move just so 
fast, and not by a hair's-breadth any faster^ than the indina- 
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A TALE OF A UON ItJMPJNT 

I tiun of licv iiciirl. I was Ifiv tuuii, and yut I wu« paisive, U0( 
' by tliwfoot ill prison. 1 could not g» tolicr; 1 must casta* 
upon her at each visit, so that she »1]cuI<I return to mc ; 
this WAS a matter uf nice luiiuagi'mcut. 1 had done it the Iw 
time — it seemed impiissible »he tiliuuld not cuine aguin ftftn 
Dur interview ; nnd for the next I hnrl »pcedily ripened a fresh, j 
plan. A prisoner, if he has one gre«t ditnbility for a lovtitg^ 
■ lias yet one eonBidcralile sdvantngc : there ts nutliinK ta cli» 
> tract liiin, and lie can spend all his hours rijientof; Ms love not 
preparing its manifestations. I luid been tlicn sunic daye upa 
t piece of caning,— no less thun the emblem of Seotlaiid, thql 
Linn Bampaut. This 1 proceeded to finish with what skill ly 
*■■ posKHed of J mad when at last I could do no more to it 
(and, you may be sure, was already regretting I had done bo 
nmch), added on the base the following dedication . — 
A LA BELLE FLORA 

A. i>. St. \. n. K. 

I put my heart into the carving of tln-se letters. What was 
done with so much ardour, it seemed scarce pussibic Ihnt any 
should behold with indiHerence ; and the initials would at least 
suggest to her my noble birth, I thought it better to snggest : 
I felt that mystery was my stock-in-trade ; the contr.-ust between 
my rank and manners, between my si)eeeh and my clothing, and 
the fact that she could only think of me by a combination of 
letters, must all tend to increase her interest untl engage her 
heart. 

This done, there was nothing left for me but to wait and to 
hope. And there is nothing further from my charaef er ; in love 
and in war, I am all for the forward nioveincnt ; and these days 
of waiting made my purgatory. It is a fact that I loved her a 
great deal better at the end of them, fur love eonies, like bread, 
from a perpetual reliandling. And besides, I was fallen into a 
panic of fear. How, if she came no more, how was I to con- 
tinue to endure my empty days ? how was I to fall back and 
find my interest in the major's lessons, the lieutenant's chess, 
in a twopenny sale in the market, or a halfjienny addition to 
the prison fare ? 

Days went by, and weeks; I had not the courage to calculate, 
and to-dny I Iiave not the courage to remember ; but at last she 
was there. At last I saw her approach ine in the comjKiny of a 
bc^ about her own age, and whom I divined at once to be her 
brother. 

I rose and bowed in sUence. 



' This is my lirother, . Ronald Gilchrist,' said she. ' I have 
told him of your sufferings. He is so sorry for you ! ' 

* It is more than I have the right to ask/ I replied ; ' but 
among gentlefolk these generous sentiments are natural. If 
your brother and I were to meet in the field, we should meet 
like tigers ; but when he sees me here disarmed and helpless, 
he forgets his animosity/ (At whicli, as I had ventured to 
expect, this beardless champion coloured to the ears for plea- 
sure.) 'Ah, my dear young lady/ I continued, ' there are many 
of your countrymen languishing in my country, even as I do 
here. I can but hope there is found some French lady to 
convey to each of them the priceless consolation of her sym- 
pathy. You have given me alms ; and more than alms — hope ; 
and while you were absent I was not forgetful. Suffer me to 
be able to tell myself that I have at least tried to make a 
return; and for the prisoner's sake deign to accept this trifle.* 

So saying, I offered her my lion, which she took, looked at in 
some embarrassment, and then, catching sight of the dedication, 
broke out with a cry. 

* Why, how did you know my name .'' ' she exclaimed. 
'When names are so appropriate, they should be easily 

guessed/ said I, bowing. ' But indeed, there was no magic in 
the matter. A lady called you by name on the day I found 
your handkerchief, and I was quick to remark and cherish it.' 

' It is very, very beautiful,' said she, * and I shall be always 
proud of the inscription. — Come, Ronald, we must be going.' 
She bowed to me as a lady bows to her equal, and passed on 
(1 could have sworn) with a heightened colour. 

I was overjoyed : my innocent ruse had succeeded ; she had 
taken my gift without a hint of payment, and she would scarce 
sleep in peace till she had made it up to me. No greenhorn 
in matters of the heart, I was besides aware that I had now a 
resident ambassador at the court of my lady. The lion might 
be ill chiselled ; it was mine. My hands had made and held 
it ; my knife — or, to speak more by the mark, my rusty nail — 
had traced those letters ; and simple as the words were, they 
would keep repeating to her that I was grateful and that I 
found her fair. The boy had looked like a gawky, and blushed 
at a compliment; I could see besides that he regarded me 
with considerable suspicion ; yet he made so manly a figure of 
a lad, that I could not withhold from him my sympathy. And 
as for the impulse that had made her bring and introduce him, 
I could not sufficiently admire it. It seemed to me finer than 
wit, and more tender than a caress. It said (plain as lan- 
guage), ' I do not and I cannot know you. Here is my brother 
— ^you can know him ; this is the way to me — follow it.' 



A TAJX or A rAiB or wnwuiw 

I sttll pluiigeil In tticBc thoughts whcu the bell wm "Ui 
ibat disehatgctl our lUltors (nlo tite ilrcet. Our little mark»| 
'iHi no sooner closed Uian we were tiuiiinioned to the di«trlbu-l 
ion, and reci^ived our nition:!, wliich we were then allowed to^ 
^t according to fnuoy in nny |uirt of onr qiinrtcr*. 
1 bave said tlie conduct of some of our viMtors w«s onlicnr- 
ably offensive ; it was possibly move so tliuii they dreamed — 
^ the sight-seera at a niena^fcric may olTeud in a tbouMtiid 
*ay8, and quite witlioiit nicaning it, the noble and uufortumite 
linimalB beliind ttie burs; and there ie no doubt but some of my 
compatriots were susceptible beyond reason. Some of these 
old whixkerandos, originally pessAnts, trained sinee boyhood in 
victorious armieH, and accustomed to move among subject and J 
trembling populations, could ill brook their cliange of circum- 
stance. 'I'hcrc was one man of the name of Goguelat, a brute 
r the first water, who had enjoyed no touirh of civilisation 
Ifyond the military discipline, and had risen by no extreme 
wroism of bravery to a grade for which he was othei'wise un-' ] 
(1-that of maiechal di-s hgU in the 3gnd of the line. In 
tr AS a brute can be a good soldier, he was a good soldier; 
e Cross was on his breast, and gallantly earned ; but in all 

lutslde hia line of duty the man was no other thnr 
wling, bruising ignorant pillar of low pothouses. As 
itlenmii by blrlli, and a sehular by taste and education, 1 
ir the type of all that he least understood and most detested ; ] 
' 'he mere view of our visitors would leave him daily i 
wrt of annoyance, which he would make haste to wreak J 
e nearest victim, and too often on myself. 

w. Our rations were scarce served out, and l_f 
rawn into a corner of the yaitl, when I pen* 
X him drawing near. He wore nn nir of hatcftd niirtli ; a 
f.^Ming IWU, amoog wiiiain be pu«!icd for a wit, folloi 




him with hx>ks of ex ctation ; and I r I v about to be 
the object of some of nis insufferable pleasantries. He took a 
place beside me^ spread out his rations, drank to me derisively 
from his measure of pi-ison beer, and began. What he said it 
would be impossible to print ; but his admirers, who believed 
their wit to have surpassed himself, actually rolled among the 
gravel. For my part, I thought at first I should have died. I 
had not dreamed the wretch was so observant ; but hate 
sharpens the ears, and he had counted our interviews and 
actually knew Flora by her name. Gradually my coolness re- 
turned to me, accompanied by a volume of living anger that 
surprised myself. 

' Are you nearly done ? ' I asked. * Because if you are, I am 
about to say a word or two myself.' 

'Oh, fair play!' said he. 'Turn about! The Marquis of 
Carabas to the tribune.' 

' Very well,' said I. ' I have to inform you that I am a 
gentleman. You do not know what that means, hey .-* Well, I 
will tell you. It is a comical sort of animal ; springs from another 
strange set of creatures they call ancestors ; and, in common 
with toads and other vermin, has a thing that he calls feelings. 
The lion is a gentleman ; he will not touch carrion, I am a 
gentleman, and I cannot bear to soil my fingers with such a 
lump of dirt. Sit still, Philippe Goguelat ! sit still and do not 
say a word, or I shall know you are a cowanl ; the eyes of our 
guards are upon us. Here is your health ! ' said I, and pledged 
him in the prison beer. ' You have chosen to speak in a cer- 
tain way of a young child,' I continued, ^ who might be your 
daughter, and who was giving alms to me and some others of 
us mendicants. If the Emperor' — saluting — 'if my Emperor 
could hear you, he would pluck off the Cross from your gross 
body. I cannot do that ; I cannot take away what His Majesty 
has given ; but one thing I promise you — I promise you, 
Goguelat, you shall be dead to-night.' 

I had borne so much from him in the past, I believe he 
thought there was no end to my forbearance, and he was at 
first amazed. But I have the pleasure to think that some of 
my expressions had pierced through his thick hide ; and be- 
sides, the brute was truly a hero of valour, and loved fighting 
for itself. Whatever the cause, at least, he had soon pulled 
himself together, and took the thing (to do him justice) hand- 
somely. 

' And I promise you, by the devil's horns, that you shall have 
the chance ! ' said he, and pledged me again ; and again I did 
him scrupulous honour. 



A TALE OF A PAIR OF SCISSOItS 

Tbe news uf this defiunce Kpreiul frpm prisuner to prisotiCf 
vith the speed of win^ ; every fnce was seen to be iliumiiiated'l 
like those of tlie speclntors nt a burse-rare; nnd indeed jou I 
tnust first have tasted the active life of a soldier, and then ' 
biouldercd for a while in the tedium of a jail, in order to under- 
Ulftnd, perhaps even to excuse, the ddight of our coropaniona. 
vGoeaclnt and I slept iu the same squail^ which greatly simpli- 
fficdthe business im^^jgmmitto^^^raipiir was accordingly 1 
Jibrmed of our sh^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BBsident a sergeanb^'4 
vroajor the 4th l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^PB nrmy, an cxccL^ 
J^ent military ^^^vBK^K^KK^m^fKfi^ ^'^'^^ "'^ mos^ 
■erioni view of hia InnGEiMi^^St^^abom, aod repartcd oar 
repliei to the committee. Mine wu of a decent finnDess. I 
told him the yoDiig Udj of whom Goguelat had spoken had on 
■ereral (XHsasionB given me alms. I reminded him that, if we 
were now reduced to hold out our hands and sell pill-boxes for 
charity, it was something very new for soldiers of the Empire. 
We had all seen bandits standing at a comer of a wood truck- 
ling for copper halfpence, and after their benefactors were gone 
spitting out injuries and curses. ' But,' saiil I, ' I trust that 
none of us will fall so low. As n Frenchman and a soldier. I 
owe that young child gratitude, and am bound to protect her 
character, and to support that of the army. You are my elder 
and my superior : tell me if 1 am not right.' 

'He was a quiet-mannered old fellow, and patted me witli 
three fingers on the back. 'C'csl bien, mon enfant,' says he, 
and returned to his committee. 

Goguelat was no more accommodating than myself. ' 1 do not 
like apologies nor those that make them,' was his only answer. 
And there remained nothing but to arrange the details of the 
meeting. So far as regards place and time we had no choice ; 
we must settle the dispute at night, in the dark, after a round 
had passed by, and in the open middle of the shed under which 
we slept. The question of arms was more obscnre. We liad a 
good many tools, indeed, which we employed in tl)e manufac- 
ture of our toys ; but tliey were none of them suited for a single 
combat between civilised men, anil, being nondescript, it was 
found extremely hard to equ.ilise the chances of the combat- 
ants. At length a pair of scissors was unscrewed ; and a couple 
of tough wands being found in a corner of the courtyard, one 
blade of the scissors was lashed solidly to each with resined 
twine — the twine coming 1 know not whence, but the resin 
from the green pillars of the shed, which still sweated from the 
■ne. It was a strange thing to feel in one's hand this weapon, 
which was no heavier than a riding-rod, and which it was difli- 







cult to Buppose w< x prove more dangi ms. . A | lenl omth 
was administered and taken^ that no one should intenere in the 
duel nor (suppose it to result seriously) betray the name of the 
survivor. And with that, all being then ready, we composed 
ourselves to await the moment. 

The evening fell cloudy ; not a star was to be seen when the 
first round of the night passed through our shed and wound off 
along the ramparts ; and as we took our places, we could still 
hear, over the murmurs of the surrounding city, the sentries 
challenging its further passage. Leclos, the sergeant-major, 
set us in our stations, engaged our wands, and left us. To 
avoid blood-stained clothing, my adversary and I had stripped 
to the shoes ; and the chill of the night enveloped our bodies 
like a wet sheet. The man was better at fencing than myself; 
he was vastly taller than I, being of a stature ahnost gigantic, 
and proportionately strong. In the inky blackness of the shed, 
it was impossible to see his eyes; and from the suppleness of 
the wands, I did not like to trust to a parade. I made up my 
mind accordingly to profit, if I might, by my defect; and as 
soon as the signal should be given, to throw myself down and 
lunge at the same moment. It was to play my life upon one 
card : should I not mortally wound him, no defence would be 
left me ; what was yet more appalling, I thus ran the risk of 
bringing my own face against his scissor with the double force 
of our assaults, and my face and eyes are not that part of me 
that I would the most readily expose. 

' Allez !* said the sergeant-major. 

Both lunged in the same moment with an equal fury, and 
but for my manoeuvre both had certainly been spitted. As it 
was, he did no more than strike my shoulder, while my scissor 
plunged below the girdle into a mortal part; and that great 
bulk of a man, falling from his whole height, knocked me im- 
mediately senseless. 

When I came to myself I was laid in my own sleeping-place, 
and could make out in the darkness the outline of perhaps a 
dozen heads crowded around me. I sat up. * What is it .'* ' I 
exclaimed. 

^ Hush ! ' said the sergeant-major. ^ Blessed be God, all is 
well.' I felt him clasp my hand, and there were tears in his 
voice. ^'Tis but a scratch, my child; here is papa, who is 
taking good care of you. Your shoulder is bound up ; we have 
dressed you in your clothes again, and it will all be w^ell.' 

At this I began to remember. ' And Goguelat } * I gasped. 

' He cannot bear to be moved ; he has his bellyful ; 'tis a bad 
business, said the sergeant-major. 
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The ulca of bsviiig killed a biaii with such U) iuslruuwut w 
half ■ pair of scissors denied to tuni my stfiinacli. I am lure I 
might hnve killett a doiten with a Grt^lock, « tatirc, « bnyottct, 
or any accepted weapon, wwl been viditcd hy no siieli tickticss 
of rennM^C. Apd to tbls feeling every unutual circMUistancc of 
our rencounter, the dnrkiicss in which we had fought, oar nnked~ 
Dcss, even tlic resin on the twine, oppcnrtd to CHintribiitc I 
ran to m; fnllen tuivenary. kneeled hy htm, and eouh) only sob 

.,.,., -...^. ,,.. . ,-if . \•^^^^ have given me Ihc key 
'Sa«t rancine .'' 
I Here had we l*o exiialriated 
n engaged in an ill-reguUted conilMt like tbe IwttleB 
of beuti. Here was he, who lud been all his life so great a 
ruffian, dying in a foreign land of this ignoble injnn>% and meet- 
ing death with sometliiiig of llie siiiril of a Uiivnrd. I in- 
sisted that the giinrds siioiilil lie siiiiHiKiucd nnd a dni-liir 
brought. ' It ni.iy still lie pussibK' to save biiii," I eriid. 

The serficnnt-iiinjor reminded me of our on}i^i;rnK'iit. 'If 
you had been woundi'il.' s.iid he. ' you must Imvo liiin there till 
the pntrol came bv and found von. It liappous to he (logiielat 
—and so must he! Come, child, time to jio t.i hv-bv.' And 
as I stni resisted, 'Ch.impdivers I ■ he said, ■ this i's wcakiies'!. 

• 'Ay, off to your beds with you !' said Goijuelat, niul named 
us in a comjwmy with one of his jovial pruss epithets. 

Accordingly the stjnad lay down in the d.nrk and siuiul.'it^l, 
what they certainly were far from experiencing, sleep. It wiis 
not yet hite. Tlie city, from far bchnv, and all around us, sent 
upasonnd of wheels and feet and lively voices. Yet uwbilo, 
and the curtain of the cloud ivas rent across, anii in the space 
of sky between the caves of the shed and the irregular outline 
of the ramparts n multitude of stars a]ipeareiL Klcantime, in 
the midst of us lay Go^mcliLt, and eouhl not always iviLhhold 
himself from groaning. 

We heard the round far off; heard it draw slowly nearer. 
Last of all, it turned the corner and niovcd into our field of 
vision : two iile of men and » eorjjoral with n laiileni, which he 
swung to and fro, so as to east its light in the reces-iies of the 
yards and sheds. 

' Hullo !* cvied the corporal, pausing as he came by (Joguehit. 

lie stooped with bis hmtcni. All our hearts were flying. 

'What devil's work Is this?' he cried, and with a startling 
voice summoned the guard. 
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toldien crow 1 in inmi of the anea ; an omvu' eiDowed bia 
TAjr in. In tnc midst was the bi<r naked body, soiled with 
blood. Some one liad covered him with his blanket ; but as he 
lay there in agony, he had partly tlirown it otF, 

'This is murder !' cried the officer. 'You wild beasts, y oil 
will hear of this to-morrow.' 

As Goguelat was raised and laid upon a stretcher, he cried 
to U3 a cheerful and blasphemous farewell. 
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noo^t fur. and hfcl |in-ppt<t ugt the aiMpcii In thr frroutiit aim! 
uo ibc pi'.cii^' jurt \Ve NcbodudiKiiuf,' lie tiUlctI, 
g ta Llic aMulaslL Tbe docUir, nbu ru a little, npnir^. 
nma of aa inpaticat ttmpcr, piAtd kimI p^linnrtl mtrl 
mvfaiifMtknL 'Nolbtnc tube nuutc nrhiinl' ItciMinl. 
feet brsthea. ITwv nmld nn)y fitiil the wtn|hui I' Ittit 
ipnD bkd eesBcd to e^isL A litlle rc^iiivil Iwliie wai 
1 ItUiwing about lu tlte ensile giitlrra ; Kiimff hit* if 
] stick ma; hnve trailed in enrn^'m ; nml lif bold, In til** 
If of tlie mnmiiig, « ilniidy prisoner tHmi)iltl)t llli UttlU 
a pair of scbsors ! 
r Fhidin;; the wounded insn so tirm, yoii nmy lie mtn thi' 
"" s did Dot leave tlip rest of us hi itcnee. Nn ilimc Wn* 
I nnlnnicd. We were luid iii afC"'" "■«) ngnln <n lir ruHDiliteTl, 
r smglj", non in tw(i» aiul llirces, \Vc wcro llirpRtriinl Willi 
s of itnpcifsihle «cv«rltie« nnd teniiilnl mHIi uII itrntiiii'i-iif' 
Iprolwiblc rewarth. I suppose 1 H-ns iivp llinet liili'mi)t*ti-il, 
: olT from each willi HUiik robiiii'!i> I am llkt* rilil 
nivaraff, I e.iimot imderstantl a ^^Iilirr bt^iiif; (nUrii idiHcU by 
y(|uesUuii : he&bould answer, iis lie niiirchen »ii ihi- firo, wilh 
t inKtimt briikuess will ffaicty. I iiiny have brMi ilinit cf 
, gold or grme ; I wus iievtr ytt fmitid wiititiiijt in irn 
r. My coinraden, if Uicy were not nil xn rrmly, ivcrp tifHio 
m lef« stauiK'h ; aiiil I inny itny hrve at itncc thtit tlie liiijuiiy 
luo to nothing at tli« time, niid the doath nf tingueUt r<v ' 
iiied a niVHtery of the prison. Such were the *c(crnn« 
' And yet I shoi'Ul be disingcnuoii* il' I did not o' 
I luft A case apart: in ordinary cireutust«ncc«, wmtt ono ^ 
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ana what Doona us togemer with a doseiK oeyona tnat of 

mere comrades was a secret to which we were iJl committed 
and a design in which all were equally engaged. No need to 
inquire as to its nature : there is only one desire^ and only one 
kind of design, that hlooms in prisons. And the fact that our 
tunnel was near done supported and inspired us. 

I came off in public, as I have said, with flying colours ; the 
sittings of the court of inquiry died away like a tune that no 
one hstens to; and yet I was unmasked — I, whom my very 
adversary defended, as good as confessed, as good as told the 
nature of the quarrel, and by so doing prepared for myself in 
the future a most anxious, disagreeable adventure. It was the 
third morning after the duel, and Goguelat was still in life, 
when the time came round for me to give Major Chevenix a 
lesson. I was fond of this occupation; not that he paid me 
much — no more, indeed, than eighteenpence a month, the 
customary figure, being a miser in the grain ; but because I 
liked his breakfasts and (to some extent) himself. At least, 
he was a man of education; and of the others with whom I 
had any opportunity of speech, those that would not have held 
a book upsidedown would have torn the pages out for pipe- 
lights. For I must repeat again that our body of prisoners 
was exceptional : there was in Edinburgh Castle none of that 
educational busyness that distinguished some of the other 
prisons, so that men entered them unable to read, and left 
them fit for high employments. Chevenix was handsome, and 
surprisingly young to be a major: six feet in his stockings, 
well set up, with regular features and very clear grey eyes. 
It was impossible to pick a fault in him, and yet the sum-total 
was displeasing. Perhaps he was too clean ; he seemed to 
bear about with him the smell of soap. Cleanliness is good, 
but I cannot bear a man's nails to seem japanned. And 
certainly he was too self-possessed and cold. There was none 
of the fire of youth, none of the swiftness of the soldier, in 
this young officer. His kindness was cold, and cruel cold ; his 
deliberation exasperating. And perhaps it was from this 
character, which is very much the opposite of my own, that 
even in these days, when he was of service to me, I approached 
him with suspicion and reserve. 

I looked over his exercise in the usual form, and marked six 
faults. 

' H'm. Six,' says he, looking at the paper. ' Very annoying ! 
I can never get it right.' 

'Oh, but you make excellent progress I' I said. I would 



MAJOR ClIEriiSlX COMES INTO THK STONY 

diot discoursgc him, you utidcntsnd, but he was coiigcnitaljjf^ 
VuDuble to learn French. Some fire, I think, Is ncwffiil. aiM>| 
■}le had quenched his fire in soapsuds. 

"; put the exercise down, leaned his chin upon his huni!^ 
( and looked at Die with clear, severe eyes. 

' I think we must Lave a little talk,' said he. 

'I am entirely at your disposition,' I replied; but I (|unkcdJ 
h for I knew what subject to expect. 

* Yaa IiKTe been aome time ginng me theie leuoni,' he went 
oDj *uiH I am tempted to thiu nther well of yon. I believe 
you ue ft gentlemu.' . 

' I hsTe that honour, afr,' said I. 

■Yon hare teen me for the same period. I do not know how 
I strike you; but perbapa you will be prepared to believe that 
I also am a man of honour,' said he. 

* I require no assurances ; the thing is manifest,' and J 

'Very well, then,' said he. 'What about this tioguelat?' 

•You heard me yesterday before the court,' I began. '1 wan 
au'akened only ' 

'Oh yea; I "heard you yesterday before the courl," nu 
doubt,' he interrupted, 'and I remember perfectly that you 
were "awakened only." I could repeat the most of it by 
rote, indeed. But do you suppose that I believed you for a 
moment?' 

' Neither would you believe me if I were to repeat it here,' 
said I. 

'I may be wrong — we shidl soon see,' says he; 'but my 
impression is that you will not " repeat it here." My impression 
is that you have come into this room, and that you will tell me 
something before you go out.' 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

' Let me explain,' be continued. ' Your evidence, of course, 
is nonsense. I put it by, and the court put it by.' 

' My compliments and thanks ! ' said 1. 

'You 7Hust know — that's the short and the long,' he pro- 
ceeded. 'All of you in shed B are bound to know. And I 
want to ask you where is the common-sense of keeping up this 
farce, and maintaining this cock-and-bull story between friends. 
Come, come, my good fellow, own yourself beaten, and laugh 
at it yourself.' 

' Well, I hear you, go ahead,' said I. ' You put your heart 
iuit.' 

He crossed his legs slowly. ' I can very well understand,' 
he began, 'that precautions have had to be taken. I dare say 
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an oftth 1 j nlnistered. I can comprehend that perfectly/ 
(He was watcnmg me all the time with his cold, bright eyes.) 
'And I can comprehend that, about an affair of honour, you 
would be very particular to keep it.' 

' About an affair of honour ? * I repeated, like a man quite 
puzzled. 

' It was not an affair of honour, then } * he asked. 

* What was not ? I do not follow,* said I. 

He gave no sign of impatience ; simply sat awhile silent, and 
began again in the same placid and good-natured voice : ' The 
court and I were at one in setting aside your evidence. It 
could not deceive a child. But there was a difference between 
myself and the other officers, because / knew my man and they 
did not. They saw in you a common soldier, and I knew you 
for a gentleman. To them your evidence was a leash of lies, 
which they yawned to hear you telling. Now, I was asking 
myself, how far will a gentleman go } Not surely so far as to 
help hush a murder up ? So that — when I heard you tell how 
you knew nothing of the matter, and were only awakened by 
the corporal, and all the rest of it — I translated your statements 
into something else. Now, Ciiampdivers,' he cried, springing 
up lively and coming towards me with animation, ' I am going 
to tell you what that was, and you are going to help me to see 
justice done : how, I don't know, for of course you are under 
oath — but somehow. Mark what I 'm going to say.' 

At that moment he laid a heavy, hard grip upon my shoulder ; 
and whether he said anything more or came to a full stop at 
once, I am sure I could not tell you to this day. For, as the 
devil would have it, the shoulder he laid hold of was the one 
Goguelat had pinked. The wound was but a scratch; it was 
healing with the first intention; but in the clutch of Major 
Chevenix it gave me agony. My head swam ; the sweat poured 
off my face ; I must have grown deadly pale. 

He removed his hand as suddenly as he had laid it there. 

' What is wrong with you .'' ' said he. 

' It is nothing,' said I. 'A qualm. It has gone by.' 

* Are you sure } ' said he. ' You are as white as a sheet.' 

' Oh no, I assure you ! Nothing whatever. I am my own 
man again,' I said, though I could scarce command my tongue. 

' Well, shall I go on again } ' says he. ' Can you follow me ? ' 

' Oh, by all means ! ' said I, and mopped my streaming face 
upon my sleeve, for you may be sure in those days I had no 
handkerchief. 

' If you are sure you can follow me. That was a very sudden 
and sharp seizure,' he said doubtfully. ' But if you are sure. 



MAJOR CHEFEMX COMBS IS'TO THE STOHY si 

priglit, and bere goes. An BlTuir uf honour among you fellowa 
'mid, naturally, be a litlle difficult to carry out, perhaps it 

Hil{I be impossible to h^vc it wholly regular, Aitd yet a duel 
jught be very irregular in form, and, uiKJer the peculiar cirpu:n- 
s of the case, loyal enough in effect Do you take nie ? 
IS a gentleman and a soldier.* 

His hand rose again at the words and hovered over me. I 
_^»ld bear no more, and winced away from him. 'No,* 1 Crie4». 
*iM>t that. Do not pat yoar hand upon mj ihoolder. I csi^ 
not bear it It ii rheumatlnn,' I made naate to add. 'H7 
■honlder ia inflamed and Toy painfnL' 

He retomed to hia chair and deliberately lighted a cigar. 

' I am sorry about yonr shoulder,' he sidd at last ' Let me 
■end for the doctor.' 

' Not in the leaai^' said I. ' It is a trifle. I am quite used 
to it It does not trouble me in the amallest. At any rate, I 
don't believe in doetors.* 

' All right,' said he, and sat and smoked a good while in a 
silence which I would have given anything to break. ' Well,' 
he began presently, ' I believe there is nothing left for me to 
learn. I pi'esume I may say that I know all,' 

' About what ? * said I boldly. 

' About Goguelat,' said he. 

'I beg your pardon. I cannot coiieeive,' said I. 

' Oh,' says the major, 'the man fell in a duel, and by your 
hand ! I am not an infant.' 

' By no means,' said I. ' But you seem to me to be a good 
deal of a theorist.' 

'Shall we test it?" he asked. 'The doctor is close by. If 
tliere is not an open wound on your shoulder, I am wrong. 

If there is ' He waved his hand. ' But I advise j-ou to 

think twice. There is a deuce of a nasty drawback to the 
experiment — that what might have remained private betweeii 
us two becomes public property.' 

'Oh, well!' said I, with a laugh, 'anything rather than a 
doctor ! I cannot bear the breed.' 

His last words had a good deal relieved me, but I was still 
far fi-om comfortable. 

Major Chevenix smoked awhile, looking now at his cigar ash, 
now at me. ' I'm a soldier myself,' he says presently, ' and 
I 've been out in my time and hit my man. I don't want to run 
any one into a corner for an affair that was at all necessary or 
correct At the same time, I want to know that much, and 
I '11 take your word of honour for it. Otherwise, I shall be 
very sorry, but the doctor mast be called in.' 
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'I itber admit anything nor deny anything/ I retamed. 
' But u this form of words will suffice you^ here is what I say : 
I give you my parole, as a gentleman and a soldier, there 
has nothing taken place amongst us prisoners that was not 
honourable as the day.' 

'All right/ says he. 'That was all I wanted. You can go 
now, Champdivers.' 

And as I was going out he added, with a laugh : ' By the 
bye, I ought to apologise : I had no idea I was applying the 
torture ! ' 

The same afternoon the doctor came into the courtyard with 
a piece of paper in his hand. He seemed hot and angry, and 
had certainly no niind to be polite. 

' Here ! * he cried. ' Which of you fellows knows any 
English? 'Oh!' — spying me — 'there you are, what's your 
name! You*\\ do. Tell these fellows that the other fellow's 
dying. He 's booked ; no use talking ; I expect he '11 go by 
evening. And tell them I don't envy the feelings of the 
fellow who spiked him. Tell them that first.' 

I did so. 

'Then you can tell 'em,' he resumed, 'that the fellow. 
Goggle — what 's his name ? — wants to see some of them before 
he gets his marching orders. If I got it right, he wants to 
kiss or embrace you, or some sickening stuff. Got that.^ Then 
here's a list he's had written, and you'd better read it out to 
them — I can't make head or tail of your beastly names — and 
they can answer present, and fall in against that wall.' 

It was with a singular movement of incongruous feelings that 
I read the first name on the list. I had no wish to look again 
on my own handiwork ; my flesh recoiled from the idea ; and 
how could I be sure what reception he designed to give me ? 
The cure was in my own hand ; I could pass that first name 
over — the doctor would not know — and I might stay away. 
But to the subsequent great gladness of my heart, I did not 
dwell for an instant on the thought, walked over to the de- 
signated wall, faced about, read out the name ' Champdivers,' 
and answered myself with the word ' Present.' 

There were some half dozen on the list, all told ; and as soon 
as we were mustered, the doctor led the way to the hospital, 
and we followed after, like a fatigue party, in single file. At 
the door he paused, told us ' the fellow ' would see each of us 
alone, and, as soon as I had explained that, sent me by myself 
into the ward. It was a small room, whitewashed ; a south 
window stood open on a vast depth of air and a spacious and 
distant prospect; and from deep below, in the Grassmarket, 
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:es of hawkers came up clear aud fnr Bwny. Hard by, ' 
Q n little bed, lay Goguelat, The sunburn had not yet faded I 

im Ills face, and the stamp of death was already there, Tliere | 

s something wild and unmannish in his smile, that luulc me 
y tlie throat ; only death and love know or have ever seen it 
knd when he s(joke, it seemed to shame his coarse talk. 

He held out his arms as if to embrnce me. I drew near wltli 
tOcrcdible Bbrinkings, and surrendered myself to his arms with _ 
_Jlliver whelming disgust. But he only drew ray ear down to hic J 
llpa. 

'Trnrt me/ he whispered. 'Je mw btm hougre, wun. I'll 
tike it to hell iritfa me, and tell the devil.' 

Why ahoald I go on to reproduce hii grouneu and trivl- 
alitiea ? All tJikt he thought^ it that hour, wis even noble, 
though he could not clothe it otherwise than in the language 
of It brutal farce. Presently he bade me call the doctor; and 
when that officer had come in, raised a little up in his bed, 
pointed iirst to himself and then to me, who stood weeping by 
his side, and several times repeated the expression, 'Frinds — 
f rinds — <lam frinds.* 

To ray great surprise, the doctor appeared very much nflectefl. 
He nodded his little bob-wigged head at us, and said re- 
peatedly, 'All right, Johnny — me comprong.' 

Then Goguelat shook hands with me, embraced me again, 
and I went out of the room sobbing like an infant. 

How often have I not seen it, that the most unpardonable 
fellows make the happiest exits ! It is a fate we may well envy 
them. Goguelat was detested in life ; in the last three days, 
by his admirable staunchness and consideration, he won every 
heart ; and when word went about the prison the same evening 
that he was no more, the voice of conversation became hushed 
as in a house of mourning. 

For myself I was like a man distracted ; I cannot think what 
ailed me : when I awoke the following day, nothing remained 
of it ; but that night I whs filled with a gloomy fury of the 
nerves. I had killed him ; he had done his utmost to protect 
me; J had seen him with that awful smile. And so illogical 
and useless is this sentiment of remorse, that I was ready, at a 
word or a look, to quarrel with somebody else. I presimne the 
disposition of my mind was imprinted on my face; and when, 
a little after, I overtook, saluted and addressed the doctor, he 
looked on me with commiseration end surprise. 

I had asked him if it was true. 

'Yes,' he said, 'the fellow's gone.' 

' Did he suRer much ?' I asked. 
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on a little, ana k bbw hia hand go to ois too. ' t. xre, take 
thai I no sense in fretting,' he snid, and, putting a silver two- 
penny-bit in my hand, he left me. 

I should have had that twopenny framed to hang upon the 
wall, for it was the man's one act of charity in all my know- 
ledge of him. Instead of that, I stood looking at it in my 
hand and laughed out bitterly, as I realised his mistake ; then 
went to the ramparts, and flimg it far into the air like blood 
money. Tlie night was falling ; through an embrasure and 
across the gardened valley I saw the lamplighters hasting along 
Princes Street with ladder and lamp, ami looked on moodily. 
As I was so standing a hand was luid upon my shoulder, and 
I turned about. It was Major Clievenix, dressed for the even- 
ing, and his neckcloth really admirably folded. I never denied 
the man could dress. 

' Ah ! ' said he, ' I thouglit it was you, Champdivers. So he's 
gone?' 

I nodded. 

'Come, eome,' said he, 'you must cheer up. Of course it's 
very distressing, very painful and all that. 
it ain't such a bad thing either for you or 
death and your visit to him I am entirely reassured.' 

So I was to owe my life to Goguelat at every point. 

'I had rather not discuss it,' said I. 

' Well,' said he, 'one word more, and I 'II agree to bury the 
subject. What did you fight about ? ' 

' Oh, what do men ever fight about ? ' I cried. 

'A lady.*' said he. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

' Deuce you did ! ' said he. ' I should scarce have thought 

And at this my ill-humour broke fairly out in words. ' He ! ' 
I cried, ' He never dared to address her — only to look at lier 
and vomit his vile insults ! She may have given him sixpence r 
if she did, it-may take him to heaven yet ! ' 

At this I became aware of his eyes set upon me with a con- 
sidering look, and brought up sharply. 

'Well, well,' said he. 'Good night to you, Champdivers. 
Come to me at breakfast-time to-morrow, and we '11 talk of 
other subjects.' 

I fully admit the man's conduct was not bad : in writing it 
down so long after the events I can even see that it was good. 




CHAPTER IV 

iTM am A KiRDU or bank Nom 

I WAg ■UTprlKd one morning, shortly after, to find myself the 
olqect of marked consideration by ■ civiUan snd a stranger. 
Tliis WAS a man of the middle age ; he had a face of a mulb^ry 
colour, round black eyes, comical tufted eyebrows, and a pro- 
tuberant forehead ; and was dressed in clothes of n Quakerish 
cut. In spite of his plainness, he had that inscrutable air of a 
man M'cll-to-d<i in his iifTiiirs. 1 conceived lie had been some 
while observing me from a tiistance, for a spiirrow sat betwixt 
us quite unalanned on the bi'cech of a piece of cnnnon. So 
soon as our eyes met, he divw near and addressed me in tlic 
Prencli language, whicli lie spoke with a gnod fhiency but an 
abominable accent. 

' I have the pleasure of addressing Monsieur le Vicomte Anne 
de Kiroual dc S;iint-Yvcs 'f ' said he. 

' Well,' said I, ' 1 do not call myself all that ; but I have a 
right to, if I cliosc. In tJie meanwhile I call myself plain Champ- 
divers, at your disposal. It was my mother's name, and good 
to go soldiering with,' 

' 1 think not quite,' said he ; 
mother also had the particle. 
Cbampdivers.' 

' Itight again ! ' siiid I, 'and I am cxlremely pleased to meet 
a gentleman so well infonued in my qiiarterings. Is monsieur 
Bom himself F' This I said with a great air of assuuiptiou, 
jHirtly to conceal the degree of curiosity with which my visitor 
had inspired me, and in part because it struck nic as highly 
incongruous and eoniieul in my prison garb and on the lijis of 
a private solilicr. 

He seemed to think so too, for he laughed. 

'No, sir,' he returned, speaking this thnc in English; *I 
am not "bom," as you call it, and mnst content myself with 
<i^'gi ot which I am equally susceptible with t!ie best of 
you. My name is Mr. Homnine — l);iiiiel llmunine— a solici- 
tor of London City, at your service ; and, what will perhaps 




fai ] 1 more, i am ; at the leqi n your i^teat-unde, 

the uount. 

'What!' I cried, 'does M. de K^roual de St.-Yves remember 
the existence of such a person as myself, and will he deign to 
count kinship with a soldier of Napoleon ? ' 

' You speak English well,' observed my visitor. 

' It has been a second language to me from a child,' said I. 
' I had an English nurse ; my father spoke English with me ; 
and I was finished by a countryman of yours and a dear friend 
of mine, a Mr. Vicary.' 

A strong expression of interest came into the lawyer's face. 

' What ! ' he cried, ' you knew poor Vicary .'* ' 

' For more than a year,' said I ; ' and shared his hiding-place 
for many months.' 

' And I was his clerk, and have succeeded him in business,' 
said he. ' Excellent man ! It was on the affairs of M. de 
K6roual that he went to that accursed country, from which he 
was never destined to return. Do you chance to know his end, 
sir?' 

' I am sorry,' said I, ' I do. He perished miserably at the 
hands of a gang of banditti, such as we call chauffeurs. In a 
word, he was tortured, and died of it. See,' I added, kicking 
off one shoe, for I had no stockings ; ' I was no more than a 
child, and see how they had begun to treat myself.' 

He looked at the mark of my old bum with a certain shrink- 
ing. ' Beastly people ! ' I heard him mutter to himself. 

'The English may say so with a good grace,' I observed 
politely. 

Such speeches were the coin in which I paid my way among 
this credulous race. Ninety per cent, of our visitors would have 
accepted the remark as natural in itself and creditable to my 
powers of judgment, but it appeared my lawyer was more acute. 

' You are not entirely a fool, I perceive,' said he. 

'No,' said I ; 'not wholly.' 

' And yet it is well to beware of the ironical mood,' he con- 
tinued. ' It is a dangerous instrument. Your great-uncle has, 
I believe, practised it very much, until it is now become a 
problem what he means.' 

' And that brings me back to what you will admit is a most 
natural inquiry,' said I. ' To what do I owe the pleasure of 
this visit ? how did you recognise me ? and how did you know 
I was here ? ' 

Carefully separating his coat skirts, the lawyer took a seat 
beside me on the edge of the flags. 

' It is rather an odd story,' says he, ' and, with your leave. 
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^1 answer the second qncstinn first. It was from > cerUtn 1 
semblance you bear to jour cousiii, M. le X'icomtc' 
'I trust, sir, that 1 resemble hiiu a^vuutageotisly ?' said I, 
' I hasten to reassure jou," was the reply ; 'you ilo. To 11 
i^es, M, Alain de St.-Yves has scarce a plcAsing exterior. And 
,yet, when I knew you were here, and was ocliinlly looking for 1 
—why, the likeness helped, As for how I came to know 
r whereabouts, by an odd enough chance, it is again M. | 
in we have to thank. I should tell you, he 1ms for some 
e made it his business to keep M. de K^roual informed of ' 
hiT ca reer ; with what purpose I leave you tn judge. When 
^VRE brought the news of jour — that jou were seiring 
Buonapute, it Memed it might be the death of the old gentle- 
nun, so hot was hia resentment. But from one thing to 
anoUier, matters have a little changed. Or I should rather 
saj, not a little. We learned you were under orders for the 
Peninsula, to fight the English ; then that 3-ou had been com- 
missioned for a piece of bnvery, and were again reduced to the 
ranks. And from one thing to another (as I say), M. de 
K6roual became used to the idea that 3011 were his kinsman 
and yet served with Buonaparte, and filled instead with wonder 
that he should have another kinsman who was so remarkably 
well informed of events in France. And it now became a very 
disagreeable question, whether the young gentleman was not a 
spy? In short, sir, in seeking to disserve you, he had accumu- 
lated against himself a load of suspicioi>s.' 

My visitor now paused, took sniiif, and looked at me with an 
air of benevolence. 

'Good God, sir ! ' says I, 'this is a curious storj'.* 
' You will say so before I have done,' said he. ' For there 
have two events followed. The first of these was an encounter 
of M. de Kdroual and M. de Mausc^aut." 

' I know the man to my cost,' said I : ' it was through him 1 
lost my commission.' 

'Do you tell me so?' he cried. 'Why, here is news!' 
' Oh, I cannot comphun ! ' said i. ' I was in the wrong. I 
did it with my eyes open. If a man gets .1 prisoner to giiai-d 
and lets him go, the least he can expect is to be degraded.' 

'You will he paid for it,* said he. ' You did well for yourself 
and better for your king.' 

'If I had thought I was injuring my emperor," snid I, 'I 
would have let M. de Maus6ant bum in hell ere I had helped 
him, and be sure of that J I saw in him only a private person 
in a difficulty : I let him go in private charity ; not even to 
profit myself will 1 suffer it to be misunderstood.' 




fboliali wAnnth — a very misplmced eothasuum, Delleve me I 
The point of the story is that M. de Maus^nt spoke of yon 
vith gratitude, and drew your character in such a manner as 
greatly to affect your uncle's views. Hard upon the back of 
which, in came your humble servant, and laid before him the 
direct proof of what we had been so long suspecting. There 
was no dubiety permitted. M. Alain's expensive way of life, 
liis clothes and mistresses, his dicing and racehorses, were all 
explained : he was in the pay of Buonaparte, a hired spy, and a 
man that held the strings of what I can only call a convolution 
of extremely fishy enterprises. To do M. de Keroual justice, 
he took it in the best way imaginable, destroyed the evidences 
of the one great-nephew's disgrace — and transferred his interest 
wholly to the other,' 

'What am I to understand by that.'' said I. 

' I will tell you,' says he. ' There is a remarkable inconsis- 
tency in human nature which gentlemen of my cloth have a 
great deal of occasion to observe. Selfish persons can live 
without chick or child, they can live without all mankind 
except perhaps the barber and the apothecary ; but when it 
comes to dying, they seem physically unable to die without an 
heir. You can apply this principle for yourself. Viscount 
Alain, though he scarce guesses it, is no longer in the field. 
Remains, Viscount Anne.' 

'I see,' said I, 'you give a very unfavourable impression of 
my uncle, the Count.' 

' I had not meant it,' said he. ' He has led a loose life — 
sadly loose — but he is a man it is impossible to know and not 
to atlmire; his courtesy is exquisite.' 

'And so you think there is actually a chance for me?' I 

' Understand,' said he : 'in saying as much as I have done, I 
travel quite beyond my brief. I have been clothed with no 
capacity to talk of wills, or heritages, or your cousin. I was 
sent here to make but the one communication : that M. de 
Keroual desires to meet his great-nephew.* 

'Well,' said I, looking about me on the battlements by which 
we sat surrounded, 'this is a case in which Mahomet must cer- 
tainly come to the mountain.' 

'Pardon me," said Mr, Romaine ; 'you know already your 
uncle is an aged man ; but I have not yet told you that he is 
quite brvken up, and his death sliortly looked for. No, no, 
there is no doubt about it — it is the mountain that must come 
to Mahomet' 
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■From aa Englishman, the remark is certainly sigulticant,* 
' J 1 ; ' but jfuu arc of course, aiid by tnule, « keeper of men's 1 
retd, and 1 sec yoii keep thnt of Cousin AlHiii, which ii 
C ntnrk of a truc-ulent iwitrintiitm, to say the least.' 

a lint of all the lawyer uf your fiimily I' Bays he. 
'That behig so,' said I, 'I can perhaps stretch n point myself, 
'x rock is very high, and it iis very steep ; a man might come 
a devil d[ a fall from almost toy part of it, auit yet I helieve 
' " ' ■>-••■ • - "nr a» to tlic 

_ _ n,' returned 
_f7«t which I nuke 
lo goen, aud on which f offer no opinioa ' 

But here I interrupted him. ' One word ere you go further. 
I am under no parole,' said I. 

'I understood so much,' he replied, 'although some of yoii 
French gentry find their word sit lightly o" theui.' 

'Sir, J am uot one of those,' said I. 

'To do j'ou plain justice, I do not think you one,' said he. 
'Suppose yourself, then, set free Jind at tiie bottom of the rock,' 
he continued, 'although 1 may not he al>lc to do uiueli, I be- 
lieve I can do something to help you on your road. In the fil^t 
place I would carry tins, whether in an inside pocket or my 
shoe. And he passed me a bundle of bank notes. 

'No harm in that,' said 1, at once coiicciiliog tlicm. 

'In the second place,' he resumed, 'it is n great way fiinn 
here to where your uncle lives — Amersham Place, not far from 
Dunstable; you have a great part of Britain to get through; 
and for the first stages, I must leave you to your own hick and 
ingenuity. 1 have no acquaintance here in Scotland, or at 
least ' (with a grimace) ' no dishonest ones. Hut further to the 
south, about Wakefield, 1 am told there is a gentlcm.-in call<'<I 
Surcbell Fenii, who is not so particular as some others, and 
might he willing to give you a east forward. In fact, sir, 1 
believe it's the man's trade : a piece of knowledge that bums 
iny mouth. But that is what you get by meddling with rogues : 
and perhaps the biggest rogue now extant, M. de Saint-Yves, is 
your eotisin, M. Alain.' 

'If this be a manof my cousin's,' I observed, 'I am perhaps 
better to keep clear of him ?' 

' It was through some paper of your cousin's that we came 
across his trail,' replied the lawyer. ' But I am inclineil to 
think, so far as anything is safe in such a nasty business, you 
might apply to the man Fenn. You might even, f think, use 
the Viscount's name ; and the little trick of family resemblance 
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his It Tt' 

' it miglit be done,' said I; ' But look here a moment ? You 
propose to me a very difficult game : 1 have apparently a devil 
of an opponent in my cousin ; and, being a prisoner of war, I can 
scarcely be said to hold good cards. For what stakes, then, am 
I playing?' 

' They are very large," said he. ' Your great-uncle is im- 
mensely rich — immensely rich. He was wise in time ; he smelt 
the revolution long before ; sold all that he could, and had 
all that was movable transported to England through my 
firm. There are considerable estates in England ; Amersham 
Place itself is very fine ; and he has much money, wisely 
invested. He lives, indeed, Uke a prince. And of what use 
is it to him ? He has lost all that was worth living for— his 
family, his country ; he has seen his king and queen murdered ; 
he lias seen all these miseries and infamies/ pursued the lawyer, 
with a rising inflection and a lieightening colour ; and then 
broke suddenly off,— 'In short, sir, he has seen all the advan- 
tages of that government for which his nephew carries ai'ms, 
and he has the misfortune not to like them.' 

' You speak with a bitterness that I suppose I must excuse,' 
said I ; 'yet which of us has the more reason to be bitter ? This 
man, my uncle, M. de Kerouaj, fled. My parents, who were 
less wise perhaps, remained. lu the beginning, they were even 
republicans ; to the end they could not be persuaded to despair 
of the people. It was a glonous folly, for which, as a son, I 
reverence them. First one and then the other perished. 
If I have any mark of a gentleman, all who taught me died 
upon the scaffold, and my last school of manners was the prison 
of the Abbaye. Do you think you can teach bitterness to a 
man with a history hke mine?' 

' I have no wish to try,' said he. ' And yet there is one 
point I cannot understand ; I cannot understand that one of 
your blood aiid experience sjiould serve the Corsican. I cannot 
understand it : it seems as though everything generous in yon 
must rise against tliat — domination.' 

' And perhaps,' 1 retorted, ' had your childhood passed among 
wolves, you would have been overjoyed yourself to see the 
Corsican Shepherd.' 

'Well, well,' replied Mr. Romaine, 'it may be. There are 
things that do not bear discussion. 

And with a wave of his hand he disappeared abruptly down a 
flight of steps and under the shadow of a ponderous arch. 




B lawyer was scarce guue before 1 remembered many omtv 
id chief aiuiHig [bese, tbal I had ue^Icctcd lo f^tt 
ihell Fenn's addresi. Here wu an encatial point 
U^lected; and I ran to the head of the atairs to find niyaelf 
alreidj too late. The lawyer was beyond my view; in the 
archway that led dowiiwartl to the cnstle gate, only the red 
coat and the bright arms of u sentry glittered in tlie sliadow; 
and I could but return to my place ujiun the ramjiurls. 

I am not very sure tliat I was properly entitled to tbis ciinicr. 
But I was a liigli favourite ; not an officer, and sniree a private, 
in the castle wouhl have turned nie back, except upon a thing 
of moment; and whenever 1 desired to be solilary, I was 
suffered to sit here behind my piece of cannon unmolested. 
The cliff went down before nic almost sheer, but mantled with 
a thicket of climbing trees ; from farther down, an outwork 
raised its turret; and across the valley I had a view of that 
long terrace of Princes Street which serves as a promenade to 
the fashionable inhabitants of Edinburgh. A singularity in a 
military prison, that it should command a view un the chief 
thoroughfare ! 

It is not necessary that 1 should tr<mble you with tlie train 
of my reflections, which turned upon the interview I had just 
concluded and tfie hojies that were now opening before me. 
What is more essential, my eye (even while I thought) kej)! 
following the movement of the passengers on Princes Street, iis 
they passed briskly to and fro — met, greeted, and bowed to each 
other — or entered and left the shops, which are in that quarter, 
and, for a town of the Britannic provinces, particularly fine. 
My mind being busy upon other things, the course of my eye 
was the more random ; and it chanced that I followed, for some 
time, the advance of a young gentleman with a red head and a 
white great-coat, for whom I cared nothing at the moment, and 
of whom it is probable I shall be gathered to my fathers with- 
out learning more. He seemed to have a large acquaintance : 




his hat n lor ever in his hand ; and I daresay I had aliesdy 
observed mm exchanging compliments with half a dozen^ when 
he drew up at last before a young man and a young lady whose 
tall persons and gallant carriage I thought I recognised. 

It was impossible at such a distance that I could be sure, but 
the thought was sufficient, and I craned out of the embrasure 
to follow them as long as possible. To think that such emotions, 
that such a concussion of the blood, may have been inspired by 
a chance resemblance, and that I may have stood and thrilled 
there for a total stranger ! This distant view^ at least, whether 
of Flora or of some one else, changed in a moment the course 
of ray reflections. It was all very well, and it was highly need- 
ful, I should see my uncle ; but an uncle, a great-uncle at that, 
and one whom I had never seen, leaves the imagination cold ; 
and if I were to leave the castle, I might never again have the 
opportunity of finding Flora. The little impression I had made, 
even supposing I had made any, how soon it would die out ! 
how soon I should sink to be a phantom memory, with which 
(in after days) she might amuse a husband and children ! No^ 
the impression must be clenched, the wax impressed with the 
seal, ere I left Edinburgh. And at this the two interests that 
were now contending in my bosom came together and became 
one. I wished to see Flora again ; and I wanted some one to 
further me in my flight and to get me new clothes. The con- 
clusion was apparent. Except for persons in the garrison itself, 
with whom it was a point of honour and military duty to retain 
me captive, I knew, in the whole country of Scotland, these two 
alone. If it were to be done at all, they must be my helj)ers. 
To tell them of my designed escape while I was still in bonds, 
would be to lay before them a most difficult choice. What they 
might do in such a case, I could not in the least be sure of, for 
(the same case arising) I was far from sure what I should do 
myself. It was plain I must escape first. When the harm was 
done, when I was no more than a poor wayside fugitive, I might 
apply to them with less offence and more security. To this end 
it became necessary that I should find out where they lived and 
how to reach it; and feeling a strong confidence that they would 
soon return to visit me, I prepared a series of baits with which 
to angle for my information. It will be seen the first was good 
enough. 

Perhaps two days after. Master Ronald put in an appearance 
by himself. I had no hold upon the boy, and pretermitted my 
design till I should have laid court to him and engaged his 
interest. He was prodigiously embarrassed^ not having pre- 
viously addressed me otherwise than by a bow and blushes; 
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IMaA he advuncei! to nic with an air of one Btulibomly pcrforminfl! 
a liaty, like a raw solilitr under 6re. I lni<i down my curvingf^ 
greeted liim with a good deal of foniiolity, such as I lliuu){)it lid 1 
would enjoy; and finding him to remain silent, branohcd off ' 
into uarratives of my campaigns such as Goguelal himself might j 
have scrupled to endorse. He visibly thiiwed and briglitcncdj .1 
drew more near to where i sat ; forgot his timidity so for as 
put many questions ; and at Inst, with another blush, inform 
xae he was himself expecting a commission. 
' Well,' said I, ' they are fine troops, your British troops in t 
Peninsula. A young gentleman of spirit may well be proud t 
be engaged at the head of such soldiers.' 

' I know that,' he said ; ' I think of nothing else. I think 
■hune to be dangling here at home and going through with 
this foolery of education, while others, no older than myself, are 
in the field.* 

' I cannot blame you,' said I. ' I have felt the same myself." 
'Tliere are — tliere are no troops, are there, quite so good as 
ours?' he asked. 

' Well,' said I, ' there is a point aboiit them : they have u 
defect, — they are not to be trusted in a retreat. I have seen 
them behave very ill in a retreat.' 

' I believe that is our national character," he said — God for- 
give him ! — with an air of pride. 

' I have seen your national character running away at least, 
and Iiad the honour to run after it ! ' rose to my lips, but 1 was 
not so ill advised as to give it utterance. Every one shotdd be 
flattered, but boys and women without stint ; and I put in the 
rest of the afternoon narrating to him tales of British heroism, 
for which I should not like to engage that they were all 

' I am quite sui-prised,' lie said at last. ' People tell you the 
French are insincere. Now, 1 think your sincerity is benutifid. 
I think you have a noble character. I admire yon very much. 
1 am very grateful for your kindness to — to one so young,' and 
he olfercd me his hand. 

* I shall see you again soon .' ' said 1. 

'Oh, now! Yes, very soon,' said he. 'I — I wish to tell you. 
I would not let Flora — Miss Gilchrist, I mean — come to-day. 
I wished to see more of you myself". 1 trust you arc not 
offended : you know, one should be careful about strangers." 

I approved his caution, and he took himself away: leaving 
me in a mixture of contrarious feelings, ])art ashamed to have 
played on one so gullible, part raging that 1 should have burned 
sa much incense before the vanity of Englaiul ; yet, in the 
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or, at least, Degan lo maKe a r. 1— of Flora s orocner. 

As I had half expected^ both made their appearance the next 
day. I struck so fine a shade betwixt the pride that is allowed 
to soldiers and the sorrowful humility that befits a captive, that 
I declare, as I went to meet them, I might have afforded a sub- 
ject for a painter. So much was high comedy, I must confess ; 
but so soon as my eyes lighted full on her dark face and eloquent 
eyes, the blood leaped into my cheeks — and that was nature ! 
I thanked them, but not the least with exultation ; it was my 
cue to be mournful, and to take the pair of them as one. 

' I have been thinking,' I said, ' you have been so good to 
me, both of you, stranger and prisoner as I am, that I have 
been thinking how I could testify to my gratitude. It may 
seem a strange subject for a confidence, but there is actually 
no one here, even of my comrades, that knows me by my name 
and title. By these I am called plain Cliampdivers, a name to 
which I have a right, but not the name which I should bear, 
and which (but a little while ago) I must hide like a crime. 
Miss Flora, suffer me to present to you the Vicomte Anne de 
K^roual de Saint- Yves, a private soldier.' 

' I knew it ! ' cried the boy ; ' I knew he was a noble ! ' 

And I thought the eyes of Miss Flora said the same, but 
more persuasively. All through this interview she kept them 
on the ground, or only gave them to me for a moment at a 
time, and with a serious sweetness. 

' You may conceive, my friends, that this is rather a painful 
confession,' I continued. 'To stand here before you, van- 
quished, a prisoner in a fortress, and take my own name upon 
my lips, is painful to the proud. And yet I wished that you 
should know me. Long after this, we may yet hear of one 
another — perhaps Mr. Gilchrist and myself in the field and 
from opposing camps — and it would be a pity if we heard and 
did not recognise.' 

They were both moved ; and began at once to press upon 
me offers of service, such as to lend me books, get me 
tobacco if I used it, and the like. This would have been all 
mighty welcome, before the tunnel was ready. Now it signified 
no more to me than to offer the transition I required. 

' My dear friends,' I said — ' for you must allow me to call you 
that, who have no others within so many hundred leagues — 
perhaps you will think me fanciful and sentimental; and 
perliaps indeed I am ; but there is one service that I would beg 
of you before all others. You see me set here on the top of this 
rock in the midst of your city. Even with what liberty I have, 
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lluve the opportunity to sec a inrriad roofs, and I dnre t« any, ' 
^irty leagues of se« and liiix). All this liuitile ! ITnilct 
"bene roofs cay enemies dwell ; wlierrrer I see the smoke i 
kouse rising, I must tell mysell' thiit some one sits before tlic 
iimney and rends with joj of our reverses, Pardon me, dear 
jHcnds, I know that you must do the snme, and I do not j^rudgfi 
With you, it is all diffcrcut. Show me jour house then, , 
•himnev, or, if thnt lie not visible, the quarter j 

^ich it'liesl So, whrn I look nil otwut me, I f 

■hall be aUe to m : " TMert it out houtt m iMck lam not ipiile 
wdhab/AoK^ofi" 

Flwa rtoM a momeat 

'It Is a pretty thought,' said ihe, 'and, as far as regards 
Honald and myself, a true one. Come, I believe I can shov 
yon the very smoke out of our chimney.' 

So saying, she carried me round the IjatHements towards the 
opposite or southern side of the fortress, and indeed to n 
bastion almost immediiitely overlooking ilie pinee of our pro- 
jected flight. Thence we had a view of some fores hortened 
suburbs at our feet, and beyond of a green, ojien, and irregular 
country rising towards the i'entland Hills. The face of one 
of these summits (say two leagues from where we stood) is 
marked with a procession of white scars. And to this she 
directed ray attention. 

'You see these marks?' she said. 'We call them the Seven 
Sisters, Follow a little lower with your eye, and yon will see 
a fold of the hill, the tops of some trees, and a tail of smoke 
out of the midst of them. That is Swanston Cottage, where 
my brother and I are living with my aniit. If it gives j'ou 
pleasure to see it, I am glad. We, too, can see the castle from 
a corner in the ganlen, and we go there in the morning often 
— do we not, IJonald .■' — and we think of you, M. de Saint-Yves; 
but I am afraid it does not altogether make ns glad.' 

' Mademoiselle ! ' said I, and inilceil my voice was scarce 
under command, 'if you knew how your generous words — how 
even the sight of you — relieved the horrors of this place, I 
believe, I hope, I know, you would be gtad. I will come here 
daily and look at that dear chimney and these green hills, and 
bless you from the heart, and dedicate to you the prayers of 
this poor sinner. Ah ! I do not say they can avail ! ' 

'Who can say that, M. de Saint-Yves?' she said softly. 
' But I think it is time we should be going.' 

' High time,' said Ronald, whom (to say the truth) I had a 
little forgotten. 

On the way back, as I was laying myself out to recover lost 
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mei 7 ot my last and i newhat too fervent speech, who 
shouia come past us but the major? I had to stand aside and 
salute as he went by, but his eyes appeared entirely occupied 
with Flora. 

' Who is that man ? ' she asked. 

'He is a friend of mine,' said I, '1 give him lessons in 
French, and he has been very kind to me.' 

' He stared,' she said, — ' I do not say, rudely ; but why 
should he stare?' 

'If you do not wish to bo stared at, mademoiselle, suffer me 
to recommend a veil,' said I, 

She looked at me with what seemed anger. ' I tell you the 
man stared,' she said. 

And Ronald added : ' Oh, 1 don't think he meant any harm. 
1 suppose he was just surprised to see us walking about with a 
]n — with M. Saint- Yves.' 

liut the next morning, wlien I ncnt to Chevenix's rooms, and 
after I had dutifully corrected his exercise — 'I compliment you 
on your taste,' said he to me. 

' I beg your pardon ? ' said I. 

' Oh no, 1 beg yours,' said lie. ' You understand me per- 
fectly, just as I do you.' 

I murmured something about enigmas. 

' Well, shall I give you the key to the enigma ? ' saitl he, 
leaning back. ' That was the young lady whom Goguelut in- 
sulted and whom you avenged. I do not hlame you. She is a 
heavenly creature.' 

* With all my heart, to the last of it ! ' said I. ' And to the 
first also, if it amuses you ! You are become so very acute of 
late that I suppose you must have your own way.' 

' What is her name ? ' he asked. 

' Now, really ! ' said I. ' Do you think it likely she has told 
me?' 

' I think it certain,' said lie, 

I could not restrain my laughter. 'Well, then, do you think 
it likely I would tell you ?' I cried. 

' Not a bit,' said he, ' But come, to our lesson ! ' 




l^ time for our escape drew near, and the nearer it came tbe 
less we seemed to enjoy the prospect, lliere is but one skle 
on which this castle can be left either with dignity or safety ; 
but as there is tbe main gate and guard, and the chit:f street of 
the upper city, it is not to be thouf^ht of by escaping prisoners, 
(n all other directions nn aboniiiiubic precipice Bni'Li>nnds it, 
down the face of which (if any wlicre at all) wo must rt-g.-iin our 
liberty. IJy our concurrent labours in many a dark nl;{ht, 
working with the most anxious precautions iigainst noise, wc 
had made out to pierce below- the curtain nlioiit the Miiith-ivist 
corner, in a place they call the DcvH'x Ellmir. I h.ive never 
met that celebrity ; nor (if the rest of hiui at all comes up In 
what they called his elbow) have I the least desire of his acijiiahit- 
ance. From tbe heel of the niiisonry, the raseallj-, brciikncck 
precipice descended sheer amonj; waste l;inils, scattered suburbs 
of the city, and houses in the building. 1 bad ne\ er tbe lieai't 
to look for any length of time — the thought that I must make 
tbe descent in pei-son some dark nigbt robbhig me of brcatli ; 
and, indeed, on anybody not a seinuan or .-i stccple-jiiek, the 
mere sight of the Devil's Elliim) wrought like an emetic. 

I don't know where the rope was got, and doubt if I much 
cai-ed. It was not that which gravelled me, l>ut whethei-, nnw 
that wc had it, it would serve our turn. Its length, indeed, 
we made a shift to futliom out; but who was to tell us how 
that lengtli compared with tbe way wc bad to go ,* Day al\ei' 
day, there would be always some of lis stolen out to the DeriCx 
ElbotB and making estimates of the <lesccnt, whether by a Iwirc 
guess or the dropping of stones, A private of pioneers 
remembered the formula for that — or else remembered part of 
it and obligingly invented the remainder, I had never any 
real confidence in that foimula; and even had wc got it from a 
book, there were difficulties in the way of the upjilieution that 
might have daunted Archimedes. We durst not drop any 
considerable pebble lest the scntuiels sliould hear, and those 
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a watch-— or none that had a second-nand ; and though every 
one of us could guess a second to a nicety^ all somehow guessed 
it differently. In shorty if any two set forth upon this enter- 
prise, they invariably returned with two opinions, and often 
with a black eye in the bargain. I looked on upon these 
proceedings, although not without laughter, yet with impatience 
and disgust. I am one that cannot bear to see things botched 
or gone upon with ignorance ; and the thought that some poor 
devil was to hazard his bones upon such premises, revolted me. 
Had I guessed the name of that unhappy first adventurer, my 
sentiments might have been livelier still. 

The designation of this personage was indeed all that re- 
mained for us to do ; and even in that we had advanced so far 
that the lot had fallen on Shed B. It had been determined to 
mingle the bitter and the sweet ; and whoever went down first, 
the whole of his shed-mates were to follow next in order. This 
caused a good deal of joy in Shed B, and would have caused 
more if it had not still remained to choose our pioneer. In 
view of the ambiguity in which we lay as to the length of the 
rope and the height of the precipice — and that this gentleman 
was to climb down from fifty to seventy fathoms on a pitchy 
night, on a rope entirely free, and with not so much as an 
infant child to steady it at the bottom, a little backwardness 
was perhaps excusable. But it was, in our case, more than a 
little. The truth is, we were all womanish fellows about a 
height ; and I have myself been put, more than once, hors de 
combat by a less affair than the rock of Edinburgh Castle. 

We discussed it in the dark and between the passage of the 
rounds ; and it was impossible for any body of men to show a 
less adventurous spirit. I am sure some of us, and myself first 
among the number, regretted Goguelat. Some were persuaded 
it was safe, and could prove the same by argument ; but if they 
had good reasons why some one else should make the trial, they 
had better still why it should not be themselves. Others, 
again, condemned the whole idea as insane ; among these, as 
ill-luck would have it, a seaman of the fleet; who was the 
most dispiriting of all. The height, he reminded us, was 
greater than the tallest ship's mast, the rope entirely free; 
and he as good as defied the boldest and strongest to succeed. 
We were relieved from this dead-lock by our serjeant-major of 
dragoons. 

' Comrades,' said he, * I believe I rank you all ; and for that 
reason, if you really wish it, I will be the first myself. At the 
same time, you are to consider what the chances are that I may 
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M6 to be the la&t, as well. I nm no lunfiiT yuunf; — I * 
Exly netir u inuntli ngo. Since I bnvt: been « pritiintr, I h«tc 
pltule fur tnyself a little trdaini: My arms nrr nil gnnc to fal. 
And yuii taust prumise not to Iilanic mr, if 1 fnll and play Uio . 
Tevil wttli the whole thin{(.' J 

' We canoot hear of such n thinj^ ! ' said I. ' M. Laclos U tlia 1 
blde&t man here; and, hs sucb, he should be the very last la J 
bffer. It ia plain, we must draw lotn,' 

' No,' said M. Lacks ; ' you put something else in my li 
le here who owes a pretty candle to the other 
lej have kept his secret. Besides, the rest of us nrc only I 
^~^^BKli another affair altogether. Let Champdiv 
the noble go the fint.' 

I eonfen there wu a notable pause before the noble in 
qnestion got hia voice. But there was no room for choice. I 
had been so ill-advised, when I first joined the ref;inient, ns Ui 
take ground on my nobility. I bad been often rallied on tbi' 
matter in the ranks, and had passed under the by-names of 
Monsfigneur and the Marqu'in. It was now needful I should 
justify myself and take a fair revenge. 

Any little hesitation I may have felt passed entirely unnoliccil, 
from the lucky incident of a round happening at that moment 
to go by. And during the interval of silence there oeeitrnd 
something that sent my blood to the boil. 'I'hcre was a priviile 
in our shed called Clausel, a mnn of a very ugly dispoj-ilion. He 
had made one of the followers of Goguelat; but, whereas 
Goguelat had always a kind of monstrous gaiety about him, 
Clausel was no less morose than he was evil-minded. He was 
sometimes called (he (jcneral, and sometimes by a name too ill- 
mannered for repetition. As ne all sat listeninpr, Ibis man's 
hand was !;iid on my shoulder, and bis voice whispered in my 
ear : 'If you don't go, I'll have you hanged. Marquis !' 

As soon as the round was past — 'Certainly, gentlemen!" 
said I. 'I will give you a lead, with all the pleasure in the 
world. But, first of all, there is a bound here to be pnniHhcd. 
M. Causel has just insulted me, and dishonoured the French 
army ; and I demand that he run the g.nuntlet of this shed.' 

There was but one voice asking what he had done, and, as 
soon as I bad told them, but one voice agreeing to the punish- 
ment The General was, in consequence, extremely roughly 
handled, and the next day was congratulated liy all who saw 
him on his new dccoralwHi. It was hicky for us that be was one 
of the prime movers and believers in our project of escape, or 
he had certainly revenged himself by a denunciation. As for 
hia feelings towards myself, they appeared, by his looks, to 
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sorp hui lity ; and I made up my mind to give him a wide 
berth in the luture. 

Had I been to go down that instant^ I believe I could have 
carried it well. But it was already too late — the day was at 
hand. The rest had still to be summoned. Nor was this the 
extent of ray misfortune; for the next night, and the night 
after, were adorned with a perfect galaxy of stars, and showed 
every cat that stirred in a quarter of a mile. During this in- 
terval, I have to direct your sympathies on the Vicomte de 
Saint- Yves ! All addressed me softly, like folk round a sick- 
bed. Our Italian corporal, who had got a dozen of oysters 
from a fishwife, laid them at my feet, as though I were a Pagan 
idol ; and I have never since been wholly at my ease in the 
society of shellfish. He who was the best of our carvers 
brought me a snufF-box, which he had just completed, and 
which, while it was yet in hand, he had often declared he 
would not part with under fifteen dollars. I believe the piece 
was worth the money too I And yet the voice stuck in my 
throat with which I must thank him. I found myself, in a 
word, to be fed up like a prisoner in a camp of anthropophagi, 
and honoured like the sacrificial bull. And what with these 
annoyances, and the risky venture immediately ahead, I found 
my part a trying one to play. 

It was a good deal of a relief when the third evening closed 
about the castle with volumes of sea-fog. The lights of Princes 
Street sometimes disappeared, sometimes blinked across at us 
no brighter than the eyes of cats ; and five steps from one of 
the lanterns on the ramparts it was already groping dark. We 
made haste to lie down. Had our jailers been upon the watch, 
they must have observed our conversation to die out unusually 
soon. Yet I doubt if any of us slept. Each lay in his place, 
tortured at once with the hope of liberty and the fear of a 
hateful death. The guard call sounded ; the hum of the town 
declined by little and little. On all sides of us, in their 
different quarters, we could hear the watchman cry the hours 
along the street. Often enough, during my stay in England, 
have I listened to these gruff or broken voices ; or perhaps 
gone to my window when I lay sleepless, and watched the old 
gentleman hobble by upon the causeway with his cape and his 
cap, his hanger and his rattle. It was ever a thought with me 
how differently that cry would re-echo in the chamber of lovers, 
beside the bed of death, or in the condemned cell. I might 
be said to hear it that night myself in the condemned cell ! 
At length a fellow with a voice like a bull's began to roar out 
in the opposite thoroughfare : 
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At which we were all silently Afoot. 

As I stoic about the battlements towards tlic— gallows, I'l 

roa about to write— the ^erguuiit-inajor, perli^[w doubtt'iil of 1 

l-jdy resolutiou, kept close by me, and [rccusioiiAlIy ))rufl(:red the i 

■ most indigestible reassurances in my car. At last I could hen i 

I Uiem no longer. 

I 'Be so obliging as to let mc be) 'said 1, ' I am neithei 
l-coward nor a fool. Wlwt do you know of whether the rope 1 
[ ]on(i; enough ? liut I xliull know it in teii miuulc!> ! ' 

The good old firllaw laughed in his muustaclie, and ^lattc 
me. 

It wu all very welt to show the disposition of my temper 
before a friend alone ; before my assembled comrades the thing 
had to go handsomely. It was then my time to come on the 
stage ; and 1 hope I took it handsomely. 

'Now, gentlemen,' said I, 'if the rope is ready, here is Ihc 
criminal ! ' 

The tunnel was cleared, tiic (.take driven, ihi.' rope cxtcndi'd. 
As I moved forward to the phtfc, many of my coinrades eniiftht 
me by the hand and wrung it, an attention I fi.nid will liavi- 
done without. 

•Keep an eye on Clauscl!' I whispered to I-iirhis; .-md with 
that, got down on my elbows and knees, took the mpo in both 
hands, and worked niy!i<.'lf, feet foremost, through the tmincl. 
When the earth failed under my feet, 1 thought my heart 
would have stopped; and a moment after 1 was demeaning 
myself in mid^air like a drunken jumping-jaek. I have never 
been a motlcl of piety, but at tliLs juncture prayers au<l a cold 
sweat burst from mc simult;oieously. 

The line was knotted at intervals of eighteen in<hes ; and lo 
the uiexpert it may seem as if it slioid<l have been even easy 
to descend. The tn)nhlc was, this devil of a jiii-ee of rope 
appeared to be insi)ired, not with life ahine, but with a jn:i- 
BOnol malignity against myself. It turned to the one aide, 
paused for a moment, and then spun me like a loaslitig-jaek to 
the other; slipped like an eel from the clasp of my feet; kept 
me all the time in the most outrageous fury of exertion ; anil 
dashed me at intervals against the face of the rock. I iuid no 
eyes to see with; and I iloubt if there was anything to see hut 
darkness. I must occasionally have caught n gasp of breath, 
but it was quite unconscious. And tlio whole forces of my 
mind were so consumed with losing hold and getting it again, 
that 1 conid scarce have told whether 1 was going up or coming 
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as almost Derett me ot my sense ; and^ as reason twinkled back^ 
I was amazed to find that I was in a state of rest, that the face 
of the precipice here inclined outwards at an angle which 
relieved me almost wholly of the burtlien of my own weight, 
and that one of my feet was safely planted on a ledge. I drew 
one of the sweetest breaths in my experience, hugged myself 
against the rope, and closed my eyes in a kind of ecstasy of 
relief. It occurred to me next to see how far I was advanced 
on my unlucky journey, a point on which I had not a shadow 
of a guess. I looked up : there was nothing above me but the 
blackness of the night and the fog. I craned timidly forward 
and looked down. There, upon a floor of darkness, I beheld a 
certain pattern of hazy lights, some of them aligned as in 
thoroughfares, others standing apart as in solitary houses ; and 
before I could well realise it, or had in the least estimated my 
distance, a wave of nausea and vertigo warned me to lie back 
and close my eyes. In this situation I had really but the one 
wish, and that was : something else to think of! Strange to 
say, I got it : a veil was torn from my mind, and I saw what a 
fool I was — what fools we had all been — and that I had no 
business to be thus dangling between earth and heaven by my 
arms. The only thing to have done was to have attached me 
to a rope and lowered me, and I had never the wit to see it 
till that moment ! 

I filled my lungs, got a good hold on my rope, and once more 
launched myself on the descent. As it chanced, the worst of 
the danger was at an end, and I was so fortunate as to be never 
again exposed to any violent concussion. Soon after I must have 
passed within a little distance of a bush of wallflower, for the 
scent of it came over me with that impression of reality which 
characterises scents in darkness. This made me a second land- 
mark, the ledge being my first. I began accordingly to com- 
pute intervals of time : so much to the ledge, so much again to 
the wallflower, so much more below. If I were not at the 
bottom of the rock, I calculated I must be near indeed to the 
end of the rope, and there was no doubt that I was not far 
from the end of my own resources. I began to be light-headed 
and to be tempted to let go, — now arguing that I was certainly 
arrived within a few feet of the level and could safely risk a 
fall, anon persuaded I was still close at the top and it was idle 
to continue longer on the rock. In the midst of which I came 
to a bearing on plain ground, and had nearly wept aloud. My 
hands were as good as flayed, my courage entirely exhausted, 
and, what with the long strain and the sudden relief, my limbs 



^^^bok under mu with more than the violence of nj^uc, nnd I ' 
^Hfid to cliDft to the ro{)C. 
^^f^But this wus no time tu ffivc way. I litui (bj- t!iiir« aiu^lv 
HjUKrcy) got mpulf iilivp itut gf tbnt I'Drtrvas ; niul ntiw 1 liml Ig 
Ikftry to get the iitliers, my comrades. 'I'hcTC was about a 
fatliom of rope to spare ; 1 got It by tlic end, aud searched the 
whole ground thoroughly for iujythiiig to niake il fast ta In 
: the gruuEul was broken and stuny, but there grew not 

; begins h new lesson, 

. the first, r am not 

■tiong enoagh to keep thii rope eztaaded. If I do not keep it 
extended the next man will be dashed against the precipice. 
There is no reason why he should have my extravagant good 
luck. I see no reason why he should not fall — nor any pl.ice 
for him to fall on but my head." 

From where I was now standing there wns oecnsiunaliy visible, 
as the fog lightened, a lamp in one of the biimck winilnws, 
which gave me a measin-e of the heiglit he had to fall and the 
horrid force that he must strike me with. Whitt was yet worse, 
we had agreed to do without signals: every so nimiy luiuiites 
by Laclas' watch another man was to be slurled from the 
battlements. Now, I had Rcemcd to mj'self to lie nboiit Imlt' 
an hour in ray descent, and it seemed near as long again that I 
waited, straining on the rope for my next comrade to begin. 1 
began to lie afraid that our consijiracy was out, that my i'ritiids 
were all secured, and thnt 1 should jkiss the remainder of the 
night, and be discovered in the morning, vainly clingiug to the 
rope's end like a hooked fish upon an angle. I could not 
refrain, at this ridiculous image, from a cbueklc of laughter. 
And the next moment I knew, by the jerking of the rope, that 
my friend had crawled out of the tunnel and was fairly launehc<l 
on his descent It appears it was tlie sailor who had iusisted 
on succeeding me : as soon as my continued silence had assured 
him the rope was long enough, Ciaiitier, for that was his name, 
had forgot his former arguments, and shown himself so ex- 
tremely forwani, that Laclas had given way. It was like the 
fellow, who had no harm in him beyond an instinctive seltish- 
ness. But lie was like to have paid pretty dearly for the 
privilege. Do as I would, I could not keep the rope as I could 
have wished it ; and be ended at last by falling on me from a 
height of several yards, so that we both rolled together on the 
ground. As soon as he could breathe he cursed me beyond 
belief, wept over his finger, which he had broken, and cursed 
me again. I bade him be still and think shame of himself to 




sbore P i i id ; and who could tell but n 

fall was already remarked, and the sentinels at the very 

momeot leaning upon the battlements to listen ? 

The round, however, went by, and notliing was discovered ; 
the third man came to the ground quite easily ; the fourth was, 
of course, child's play ; and before there were ten of us col- 
lected, it seemed to me that, without the least injustice to 
my comrades, I might proceed to take care of myself. 

I knew their plan : they h.nd a map and an almanack, and 
designed for Grangemouth, where they were to steal a ship. 
Suppose them to do so, I had no idea they were qualified to 
manage it after it was stolen. Their whole escape, indeed, was 
the most haphazard thing imaginable ; only the impatience of 
captives and tlie ignorance of private soldiers would have en- 
tertained so misbegotten a device ; and though I played the good 
comrade and worked with them upon the tunnel, but for the 
lawyer's message I should have let them go without me. Well, 
now they were beyond ray help, as they had always been 
beyond my counselling ; and, without word said or leave taken, 
! stole out of the little crowd. It is true I would rather have 
waited to shake hands with Laclas, but in the last man who 
had descended I thought I recognised Clausel, and since the 
scene in the shed my distrust of Clausel was perfect I believed 
the man to be capable of any infamy, and events have since 
shown tliat I was right 




I BAD two vlewB. The fint was, naturally, to get clear of 
Edinbuigh Castle and the town, to say nothing of mj fellow- 
priscmen ; the aecond to work to the suuthwaid so long as it 
ms night, and be near Swanston Cottage by morning. What 
I should do there and then, I liad no giicss, and did not Rrcatiy 
care, being .1 devotee of a couple iif divinities called Clinncc 
and Circumstiince. Pre|inrc, if possible ; ivlicre it is imjiossililc, 
work straight forward, and keop your eyes open and your 
tongue oiled. Wit and a jrond exterior — there is all life in n 
nutshell. 

1 had at first a rather chequered journey : got involved in 
gardens, hotted into houses, and had even once the misfortune 
to awake a sleeping family, the father of which, as I suppose, 
menaced me from the window with a blunderbuss. Altogether, 
though I had been some time gone from my companions, I was 
still at no great distance, when a miserable accident put a period 
to the escape. Of a sudden the night was divided by a scream. 
This was followed by the sound of something falling, and that 
again by the report of a musket from the Castle liattlements. 
It was strange to hear the alarm spread through the city. lu 
the fortress drums were beat and a bell rung backward. On all 
hands the watchmen sprang their rattles. ILven in that limbo 
or no-man's-land where I was wandering, lights were mode in 
the houses ; sashes were flung up ; I could hear neighbouring 
families converse from window to window, and at length I was 
challenged myself. 

' Whft's that.'' cried a big voice. 

I could see it proceeded from a big man in a big nightcap, 
leaning from a one-pair window ; anil as I was not yet abreast 
of his house, 1 judged it was more «'ise to answer. This was 
not the first time I had had to stake my fortunes on the good- 
ness of my accent in a foreign tongue ; and I have always found 
the moment inspiriting, as a gambler shonld. Pulhng around 




I colourea ilveiy, — ■ a friend ! ' Bsid I. 

* vfaat like 's all this collieshangie ? ' said he. 

I had never heard of a collieshangie in my days, but with the 
racket all about us in the city, 1 could have no doubt as to the 
mail's meaning. 

' I do not know, sir, really,' said I ; ' but I suppose some of 
the prisoners will have escaped.' 

' Bedamned ! ' says he. 

'Oh, sir, they will be soon taken,' I replied: 'it has been 
found in time. Good morning, sir ! ' 

' Ye walk late, sir ? ' he added. 

' Oh, surely not,' said I, with a laugh. ' Earlyish, if you like ! ' 
which brought me finally beyond him, highly pleased with my 
success. 

I was now come forth on a good thoroughfare, which led (as 
well as 1 could judge) in my direction. It brouglit me almost 
immediately through a piece of street, whence I could hear close 
by the springing of a watchman's rattle, and where I suppose 
a sixth (Kirt of the windows would be open, and the people, in 
all sorts of night gear, talking with a kind of tragic gusto from 
one to another. Here, again, I must run the gauntlet of a half- 
dozen questions, the rattle all the while sounding nearer ; but 
as I was not walking inordinately quick, as I spoke like a gentle- 
man, and the lamps were too dim to show my dress, I carried it 
off once more. One person, indeed, inquired where I was off 
to at that hour. 

I replied vaguely and cheerfully, and as I escaped at one end 
of this dangerous pass I could see the watchman's lantern enter- 
ing by the other. I was now safe on a dark country highway, 
out of sight of lights and out of the fear of watchmen. And 
yet I had not gone above a hundred yards before a fellow made 
an ugly rush at me from the roadside, 1 avoided him with a 
leap, and stood on guard, cursing my empty hands, wondering 
whether I had to do with an officer or a mere footpad, and 
scarce knowing which to wish. My assailant stood a little; in 
the thick darkness I could see him bob and sidle as though 
he were feinting at me for an advantageous onfall. Then 
he spoke. 

' My goo' frien',' says he, and at the first word I pricked my 
ears, 'my goo' frien', will you oblislie me with lil neshary infa- 
mation ? Whish roa' t' Cramond ? ' 

I laughed out clear and loud, stepped up to the convivialist, 
took him by the shoulders and faced him about. ' My good 
friend,' said I, ' I believe I know what is best for you much 



jeilor than yourself, an*! may (ioU forgive jou the fn^ftil yoai 
tove ^vcn tnc I There, get yon ffune tu Edhibureh ! ' Anil I f 
jsve n xliove, wliit^b be oliejetl witli the paKstvc ngiHty of n bnl' 
bid (lisuppcareil incoiitiiiciitly in tlie dnrkncss down tnc riiad b 
phich I hiid tnyKclfcntnc. 
( Odcc clear of tliis foolish fcHow, I went ou again up n grmiuaX I 
lUl, descended on the other hiiiv through the houses of n i^nuntrjr 1 
^lage, anil ciuao At last to the bottom uf the main ascent leading I 
the Pcntlands and my desLiiiatiuii, I was some way U]> when 1 
Ut« fog began to lighten ; a little farther, snd I stepped by 1 
Kgreea into a clear starry night, nnd saw in front of ine, tind I 
mite distinct, the summits of the I'cnll.inds. and behind, the i 

hlley of the Forth and the city of my lali? oiptiviLy Imried 

under a lake of vapour. I had but one encounter — that of a 
fknn-CBrt, which I heard, from a great way ahead of me, creak- 
ing nearer in the night, and which passed me about the point 
of dawn like a thing seen in a dream, with two silent figures in 
the inside nodiling to tlie horse's steps. I presume they were 
asleep; by the shawl about her head and shoulders, one of 
them should be a woman. Soon, by concui-rent steps, the (iay 
began to break and the fog to snl)si<le and roll away. The 
east grew luminous and was barred with chilly cohiui-s, imd the 
Castle on its rock, and the spires and chimneys of the upper 
town, took gradual shape, and arose, like islands, out of the 
receding cloud. All about me was stdl and sylvan; the road 
mounting and winding, with nowhere a sign of any pas.sengcr, 
the birds chirping, I suppose for wamitli, the boughs of the 
trees knocking together, and the red It-nvcs falling in the wind. 
It was broad day, but still bitter fold and the sun not up, 
when 1 came in view of my destination. A single gable niul 
chimney of the cottage peeped over the shoulder of the hill ; 
not far off, and a triRe higher on the mountain, a tall old white- 
washed farmhouse stood among the trees, beside a falling brook; 
beyond were rough hills of pasture. I bethought me that shej)- 
herd folk were early risers, and if I were once seen skulking in 
that neighbourhood it might prove the ruin of my prospects ; 
took advantage of a line of hedge, and worked myself up in its 
shadow till 1 was come under the garden wall of my friends' 
house. The cottage was a little quaint place of many rough- 
cast gables and grey roofs. It had something the air of a 
rambling infinitesimal catbedi-at, the body of it rising in the 
inidfit two storeys higli, with a steep-pitched roof, and sending 
out upon all hands (as it were chapter-honses, chapels, and 
transepts) one-storeyed and dwarfish projections. To add to 
this appearance, it was gixitesquely decorated with crockets 



and giigoylef, nviahed from some mediaeval chnrch. The 
place seemed hidden away^ being not only concealed in the 
trees of the garden, but, on the side on which I approached 
it, buried as high as the eaves by the rising of the ground. 
About the walls of the garden tliere went a line of well-grown 
elms and beeches, the first entirely bare, the last still pretty 
well covered with red leaves, and the centre was occupied with 
a thicket of laurel and holly, in which I could see arches cut 
and paths winding. 

I was now within hail of my friends, and not much the better. 
Tiie house appeared asleep ; yet if I attempted to wake any one, 
I had no guarantee it might not prove either the aunt with the 
gold eyeglasses (whom I could only remember with trembling), 
or some ass of a servant-maid who should burst out screaming 
at sight of me. Higher up I could hear and see a shepherd 
shouting to his dogs and striding on the rough sides of the 
mountain, and it was clear I must get to cover without loss of 
time. No doubt the holly thickets would have proved a very 
suitable retreat, but there was mounted on the wall a sort of 
signboard not uncommon in the country of CJreat Britain, and 
very damj)ing to the adventurous : Spring Guns and Man-Traps 
was the legend that it bore. I have learned since that these 
advertisements, three times out of four, were in the nature of 
Quaker guns on a disarmed battery, but 1 had not learned it 
then, and even so, the odds would not have been good enough. 
For a choice, I would a hundred times sooner be returned to 
Edinburgh Castle and my corner in the bastion, than to leave 
my foot in a steel trap or have to digest the contents of an 
automatic blunderbuss. There was but one chance left — that 
Honald or Flora might be the first to come abroad; and in 
order to profit by this chance if it occurred, I got me on the 
cope of the wall in a place where it was screened by the thick 
branches of a beech, and sat there waiting. 

As the day wore on, the sun came very pleasantly out. I 
had been awake all night, I h.ad undergone the most violent 
agitations of mind and body, and it is not so much to be won- 
dered at, as it wfis exceedingly unwise and foolhardy, that I 
should have dropped into a doze. From this I awakened to 
the characteristic sound of digging, looked down, and saw im- 
mediately below me the back view of a gardener in a stable 
waistcoat. Now he would appear steadily immersed in his busi- 
ness ; anon, to my more immediate terror, he would straighten 
his back, stretch his arms, gaze about the otherwise deserted 
garden, and relish a deep pinch of snuiF. It was my first 
thought to drop from the wall upon the other side. A glance 



Bced to ftliow rnc lliiit even the wny l>y whiclt I IimI nim«l 
> iiuvr cut (10*, and tite field belilni) lire nlrrnd; occtipteil liy T 
oiipic of slirphcrilsi' n.iMitnnts ami a sriprc or Iwd of slici-p. 1 
en'imed tbc tnlisRuina on wlikli I habitually depend, but 1 
was a conjuncture in which both were wholly tmelcMi. I 
I ('oi>estoiic uf a wall armyed with broken boUks i% tia J 
lurable rostrum ; and 1 tuinht he tu «]n<|Uttnt a* PUI, and J 
bi fuscuintiKS i^^ RicbeliHUi nnd neither thv j^ardrncr nnr the I 
■ephcrd tnns wonld cnrc n hnlfpcnny. In short, there was no 1 
TCnpe possible from my nb«iird position : there I must continue 
" tt mttll one or otlicr of my neighbours should raise his eyes 
reapt h re . 

la wliidi (for my sins) I whs poslcd 

oonld be scarce leu than tvelve feet high on the inside ; the 
leaves of the beech which made a fashion of shelterin;; mc 
were already partly fallen ; and I was thus not only perilotiNly 
exposed myself, but enabled to command some pnrt of the 
garden walks and (inidcr an evergreen arch) the front lawi] nnd 
windows of the cottage. For long nothing stirred except my 
friend with the spade; then I heard the opening of a sash; 
and presently aftei saw Miss Flora appear in a morning wrapper 
and come strolling hithenvard between the borders, pausing 
and visiting her flowers — herself as fair. TAcrc was a friend ; 
kere, immediately beneath me, an unknown (piantity — llu; 
gardener; how to communicate with the one and not attract 
the notice of the other? To make a noise was out of the 
question; I dared scarce to breathe. I held myself ready In 
make a gesture as soon as she should look, and she looked in 
every possible direction but the one. She was interested in 
the vilest tuft of chickweed, slie gazed at the summit of the 
mountain, she came even immediately below me and con^ei'scd 
on the most fastidious topics with the gardener ; hut to the top 
of that wall she would not dedicate a glanee ! At last -she 
began to retrace her steps in the direction of the cottage ; 
whereupon, becoming quite desperate, I bi-oke off a piece of 
plaster, took a ha]»py aim, and hit her with it in the nape of 
the neck. She clapped her hand to the place, timicd about, 
looked on all sides for an explanation, and spying me (as indeed 
I was parting the branches to make it the more easy), half 
uttered and half swallowed down again a cry of surprise. 

The infernal gardener was erect upon the instant. 'What 'a 
your wull, miss P ' said he. 

Her readiness amazed me. She had already turned and was 
gaiinff in the opposite direction. 'There 's a child among the 
■rticdiokeB,' she said. 




'The Plagues of Egyp'! I'll see to them I' cried the 
gardener truculently^ and with a hurried waddle disappeared 
among the evergreens. 

That moment she turned, she came running towards me, her 
arms stretched out, her face incarnadined for the one moment 
witli heavenly blushes, the next pale as death. ' Monsieur de 
Saint- Yves ! ' she said. 

' My dear young lady/ I said, ' this is the damnedest liberty 
— I know it ! But wliat else was I to do ? ' 

' You have escaped } ' said she. 

' If you call this escape,' I replied. 

' But you cannot possibly stop there ! ' she cried. 

' I know it/ said I. ' And where am I to go ? ' 

She struck her hands together. ' I have it ! ' she exclaimed. 
* Come down by the beech trunk — you must leave no footprint 
in the border — quickly, before Robie can get back ! I am the 
hen- wife here : 1 keep the key; you must go into the hen-house 
— for the moment.' 

I was by her side at once. Both cast a hasty glance at the 
blank windows of the cottage and so much as was visible of the 
garden alleys ; it seemed tjfiere was none to observe us. She 
caught me by the sleeve and ran. It was no time for compli- 
ments ; hurry breathed upon our necks ; and I ran along with 
her to the next comer of the garden, where a wired court and a 
board hovel standing in a grove of trees advertised my place of 
refuge. She thrust me in without a word; the bulk of the 
fowls were at the same time emitted ; and I found myself the 
next moment locked in alone with half a dozen sitting hens. 
In the' twilight of the place all fixed their eyes on me severely, 
and seemed to upbraid me with some crying impropriety. 
Doubtless the hen has always a puritanic appearance, although 
(in its own behaviour) I could never observe it to be more 
particular than its neighbours. But conceive a British hen ! 




n great pain ofmy flajed tumda, ind had nothing to treat 
them with ; I was hungry and thirsty, and had nothing to eat 
or to drink ; I vas thoroughly tired, tiiul there was no place for 
me to sit. To be sure there was the lloor^ but nothing could 
be imagined less inviting. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps, iny good -hum our was 
restored. The key rattled in the lock, mid Master Itoiiald 
entered, closed the door behind liim, and leaned his Imck 
to it. 

'I say, you know !' lie suid, and shook a sullen young head. 

'I know it's a liberty/ said I. 

'It's infernally awkward; my position is infernally embar- 
rassing,' said he. 

' Well,' said I, ' and what do you think of mine ? ' 

This seemed to pose him cnlircly, and he remained gazing 
upon nie with a convincing air of youth and innocence, t eotild 
have laughed, but I was not so inhumane. 

* 1 am in your hands,' said I, with a little gesture. ' You 
must do with me what you think right' 

' Ah, yes ! ' he cried : ' if I knew ! ' 

' You see,' said I, ' it would be different if you had received 
your commission. Properly speaking, you are not yet a com- 
batant ; I have ceased to be one ; and I think it arguable that 
we are just in the position of one ordinary gentleman to another, 
where friendship usually comes before the law. Observe, I only 
say arguable. For God's sake, don't think I wish to dictate an 
opinion. These are the sort of nasty little businesses, insepar- 
able &om war, which every gentleman must decide for himself. 
If I were in your place ' 

' Ay, what would you do, then ? ' says he. 

' Upon my wortl, 1 do not know,' said I. 'He^tate, as you 
ue doing, I believe.' 



5t ST. IVES 

* I will tell you/ he said. ' I have a kinsman, and it is what 
he would think^ that I am thinking. It is General Graham of 
I.ynedoch — Sir Thomas Graham. I scarcely know him, hut I 
believe 1 admire him more than I do God.' 

'I admire him a good deal myself/ said I, 'and have good 
reason to. I have fought with him, been beaten, and run away. 
Vcni, viclus sum, evasi* 

' What ! ' he cried. ' You were at Barossa i * 

'There and back, which many could not say/ said I. 'It 
was a pretty affair and a hot one, and the Spaniards behaved 
abominably, as they usually did in a pitched field ; the Marbhal 
Duke of Belluno made a fool of himself, and not for tlie first 
time ; and your friend Sir Thomas had the best of it, so far as 
there was any best. He is a brave and ready officer.' 

' Now, then, you will understand ! ' said the boy. ' I wish to 
please Sir Thomas : what would he do } ' 

'Well, I can tell you a story,' said I, 'a true one too, and 
about this very combat of Chiclana, or Barossa as you call it. I 
was in the Eighth of the Line ; we lost the eagle of the First 
Battalion, more betoken, but it cost you dear. W^ell, we had 
repulsed more charges than I eare to count, when your 87th 
Regiment came on at a foot's pace, very slow but very steady ; 
in front of them a mounted officer, his hat in his hand, white- 
haired, and talking very quietly to the battalions. Our Major, 
Vigo-Roussillon, set spurs to his horse and galloped out to sabre 
him, but seeing him an old man, very handsome, and as com- 
posed as if he were in a coffee-house, lost heart and gallo])ed 
i)ack again. Only, you see, they had been very close together 
for the moment, and looked each other in the eyes. Soon 
after the Major was wounded, taken prisoner, and carried into 
Cadiz. One fine day they announced to him the visit of tlie 
General, Sir Thomas Graham. " Well, sir," said the General, 
taking him by the hand, " I think we were face to face upon the 
field." It was the white-haired officer ! ' 

' Ah ! ' cried the boy, — his eyes were burning. 

'Well, and here is the point/ I continued. 'Sir Thomas fed 
the Major from his own table from that day, and served him 
with six covers.' 

'Yes, it is a beautiful — a beautiful story/ said Ronald. 'And 
yet somehow it is not the same — is it } ' 

'I admit it freely,' said I. 

The boy stood awhile brooding. ' Well, I take my risk of it/ 
he cried. 'I believe it's treason to my sovereign — I believe 
there is an infamous punishment for such a crime — and yet 
I 'm hanged if I can give you up ' 



THE HEy.flOVSE 

Pllwn u much mwcd » lie. ' ] miild alRiont beg vnit to tltifl 
itbcrwisF,' 1 said. ' I wrs a brute to came to you, a brute nudl 
E vowarii, You are a noble cuemy ; you will make a noble 1 
olilifi-.' AiiJ witli rathrr a liapuy itlL-4 uf a coiii|)limt^iil tiir tlits J 
rsrlikc youth, I stood up KtrniKUt tuid yuve him tlm ealutr, J 

He WAS for a mometit conlused; Iiii« fncc_ flushed. 'Well,! 
rell. 1 must be getting you Boiiicthing to eat, but St will not J 
e for aiK," he added, with a smile; 'only what we ciui jteti 
huggled out. There is my aunt in the road, you see,' mid he J 
jcked me in agitin with the indiginant hens. 
I'l alw ays smile when I recall thiit young fellow ; and ' 
■■BMer wen- tn smile also, I should ficl ashamed, "if my I 
■on bIuII be only like him when he comes to that age, it will 
be A brave day for me and not a bad one for his country. 

At the same time I eaiinot pretend that I was sonr when 
his sister succeeded in his place. She brought me n few eriist'^ 
of bread and a jug of milk, which she had h.indsoniely laced 
witl] whisky after the Scottish manner. 

' I am so sorrj',' she said : ' I dared nut bring you .■mythiiij; 
more. We are so small a family, and my aunt keeps such an 
eye ujion the servants. I have put some whisky iu the milk — 
it is more wholesome so— am! with eggs yon will be able to 
make something of a meal. How many eggs will you be 
wanting to that milk ? for i nmst be taking the others to my 
aunt — that is my excuse for being here. I should Ihhik three 
or four. Do you know how to lieat them in ? or shall I do itr' 
Willing to detain her a while longer in the hen-house, I dis- 
played my bleeding palms ; at which she cried out .-xloud. 

' My dear Miss Flora, you cuimot make an omelette without 
breaking eggs/ said I ; ' and it is no bagatelle to esca])e Jrom 
Edinburgh Cnstle. One of us, I think, was even killed.' 

'And you are as white as a rag, too,' she exclaimed, 'and can 
hardly stand ! Here is my shawl, sit down upon it here in the 
comer, and I will heat your eggs. See, I have brought a fork 
too ; I should have been a gootl person to take care of Jacobites 
or Covenanters in old days ! You shall have more to eat this 
evening; Ronald is to bring it you from town. We have 
money enough, although no food that we can call our own. 
Ah, if Ronald and I kept house, yon should not be Ij'ing 
in this shed ! He admires you so much.' 

' My dear friend,' said I, ' for God's sake do not embarrass me 
with more alms. I loved to receive them from that hand, so 
long as they were needed ; but they are so no more, and what- 
ever else I may lack — anil I lack everything — it is not money.' 
I pulled out my sheaf of notes and detached the top one : it 




was written for ten pounds, and signed by that very famous 
individual, Abraham Newlands. ' Oblige me, as you would like 
me to oblige your brother if the parts were reversed, and take 
this note for the expenses. I shall need not only food, but 
clothes.' 

'Lay it on the ground/ said she. 'I must, not stop my 
beating.' 

' You are not offended }* I exclaimed. 

She answered me by a look that was a reward in itself, and 
seemed to imply the most heavenly offers for the future. There 
was in it a shadow of reproach, and such warmth of communi- 
cative cordiality as left me speechless. I watched her instead 
till her hens' milk was ready. 

' Now/ said she, * taste that.* 

I did so, and swore it was nectar. She collected her eggs 
and crouched in front of me to watch me eat. There was .about 
this tall young lady at the moment an air of motherliness 
delicious to behold. I am like the English general, and to this 
day I still wonder at my moderation. 

' What sort of clothes will you be wanting } * said she. 

'The clothes of a gentleman/ said I. 'Right or wrong, I 
think it is the part I am best qualified to play. Mr. St. Ives (for 
that 's to be my name upon the journey) I conceive as rather 
a theatrical figure, and his make-up should be to match.' 

' And yet there is a difficulty/ said she. ' If you got coarse 
clothes the fit would hardly matter. But the clothes of a fine 
gentleman — O, it is absolutely necessary that these should fit ! 
And above all, with your' — she paused a moment — 'to our 
ideas somewhat noticeable manners.' 

* Alas for my poor manners ! ' said I. 'But my dear friend 
Flora, these little noticeabilities are just what mankind has to 
suffer under. Yourself, you see, you 're very noticeable even 
when you come in a crowd to visit poor prisoners in the Castle.' 

I was afraid I should frighten my good angel visitant away, 
and without the smallest breath of pause went on to add a few 
directions as to stuffs and colours. 

She opened big eyes upon me. ' O, Mr. St. Ives ! * she 
cried — 'if that is to be your name — I do not say they would 
not be becoming ; but for a journey, do you think they would 
be wise ? I am afraid ' — she gave a pretty break of laughter — 
' I am afraid they would be daft-like ! ' 

' Well, and am I not daft .'* ' 1 asked her. 

' I do begin to think you are,' said she. 

' There it is, then \ ' said I. ' I have been long enough a 
figure of fun. Can you not feel with me that perhaps the 
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fttenBt thing In Ibis captivity has been the clothes ? Maie I 

a captive — bind mc with chaiaa if jou like--l)ut let me he \ 

i myself. Yim ilo not know what it i.i to lir b wulking i 

ntvesty — aiuung fues,' I added bitterly. ] 

' O, bat you are too unjust ! ' she cried. ' You speak a> j 

loiigi) any one ever dreamed of laughing at yoti. But no one J 

^d. We were all pained to the heart. Even my auut — though 1 

nnictlmes 1 do think she was not quite in gcind taste — you | 

l^nuld have seen her and heard her at home '. She took so ' 

ich interest. Every patch in your clothes made us sorry; 

luld have lieen a sister's work,' 

^ ' That is what 1 never had — sister,' said I. ' But since you ' 

~iBy that I did not make you laugh ' 

'O, Mr. St. Ives! never 1' she exclaimed. 'Not for one 

nnment It was all too sad. To see a gentleman ' 

' In the clothes of a harlequin, and begging ? ' I suggested. 
'To see a gentleman in distress, and nobly supporting it,' slie 
said. 

'And do you not understand, my fair foe,' said I, 'that even 
. if all were as you say^evcn if you lind thought my travesty 
were becoming — 1 should be only the more anxious, for my 
sake, for my country's sake, and for the sake of your Isindness, 
tliat you should see liim whom you have helped as God meant 
him to be seen? that you should have something to remomI)ev 
him by at least more characteristic than a misfitting sulphur- 
yellow suit, and half a week's be.ird .' ' 

• You think a great deal too much of clothes," she said, ' 1 
am not that kind of girl.' 

'And I am afraid I am that kind of a man,' said I. 'But do 
not think of me too harshly for that. I talked just now of 
something to remember by. I have many of them myself, of 
these beautiful reminders, of these keepsakes, that I cannot be 
parted from until 1 lose memory and life. Many of them are 
great things, many of them are high virtues — charity, mercy, 
faith. But some of them are trivial enough. Miss Flora, do 
you remember the day that I first saw you, tlie day of the 
strong east wind? Miss Flora, shall I tell you w-hat you 

We had both risen to our feet, and she liad her hand already 
on the door to go. Perhaps this attitude emboldened me to 
prolit by the Inst seconds of our interview; and it certainly 
rendered her escape the more easy. 

' O, you are too romantic ! ' she said, laughing ; and with 
that my sun was blown out, my enchantress had fled away, and 
I was again left alone in the twilight with the lady hens. 



CHAPTER IX 

THREE IS COMPANY, AND FOUR NONE 

The rest of the day I slept in the corner of the hen-liouse upon 
Flora's shawl. Nor did I awake until a lip^ht shone suddenly 
in my eyes, and starting up with a gasp (for, indeed, at the 
moment I dreamed I was still swinging from the Castle battle- 
ments) I found Ronald bending over me with a lantern. It 
appeared it was past midnight, that I had slept about sixteen 
hours, and that Flora had returned her poultry to the shed 
and I had heard her not. I could not but wonder if she had 
stooped to look at me as I slept. The puritan hens now slept 
irremediably; and being cheered with the promise of supper I 
wished them an ironical good-night, and was lighted across the 
garden and noiselessly admitted to a bedroom on the ground 
floor of the cottage. There I found soap, water, razors — offered 
me diffidently by my beardless host — and an outfit of new 
clothes. To be shaved again without depending on the barber 
of the gaol was a source of a delicious, if a childish joy. My 
liair was sadly too long, but I was none so unwise as to make 
an attempt on it myself. And, indeed, I thought it did not 
wholly misbecome me as it was, being by nature curly. The 
clothes were about as good as I expected. The waistcoat was 
of toilenet, a pretty piece, the trousers of fine kerseymere, and 
the coat sat extraordinarily well. Altogether, when I beheld 
this changeling in the glass, I kissed my hand to him. 
' M}- dear fellow,' said I, ' have you no scent } * 
^ Good God, no ! ' cried Ronald. ' What do you want with 
scent } ' 

' Capital thing on a campaign,* said 1. ' But I can do without.' 
I was now led, with the same precautions against noise, into 
the little bow -windowed dining-room of the cottage, llie 
shuttere were up, the lamp guiltily turned low ; the beautiful 
Flora greeted me in a whisper; and when I was set down to 
table, the pair proceeded to help me with precautions that 
might have seemed excessive in the Ear of Dionysius. 
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'Sbt hIcc|J9 u|i there," observeii the boy, i>oiDtiiiff I 
c^iliug; and llie tciioMledge tlial I w<u to imraiDent)}- i 
to tlic ri;stin;r-|i]ate of lti«t gold eyi-glaKs tniiclicd cvci 
with some uiic«(iii3rss. 

Our txccUciit youlli hrtU imported from tlic city a meal pic, 
and I was glad to find it flanked witli a dccautcr of rrally 
ndmirnble wtnc of Oiiorto. While 1 ntc, liuiiuld cntcrtnitit-il 
me with the news nf tltc city, which hud naturidly ruug nil day 
with our escape : troops and mniinttd messengers had fi " 
cacTi otiier fortli at all liourHnnd in nit dij-^clioiis ; but iicconlln;; 
to ths Ufit intelltgence no rccaplurc had been made. Opinio 
■HMHHHBnVMHnblG to ub : our courage was ajiplauded, 
■nd nunj pnrfcned regret that our ultimate chance of escape 
should be lo imall. The man wlio had fallen wns one Sombref, 
■ peasant; he was one who slept in a diifi-rent part of the 
Castle; and I was thus .insured that the whole of my former 
com]VLnions had attained their liberty, and Shed A was un- 
tenanted. 

From tliis we wandered insensibly into other topies. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the pleasure I tool^ td be thus siltinj; 
at the same table with Flora, in the elotiie.s of a grntleman, at 
liberty and in the full possession of my s})irils and resourees ; 
of all of which I had need, because it was necessary that I 
should su])|>ort at tlie same time two opposite characters, and 
at once play the cavalier and lively soldier for the eyes of 
Ronald, and to the ears of Flora mainlain the same profoimd 
and sentimental note tliat I had already sounded. C'ertaiidy 
there arc days when all goes well witii a man ; whin his wit, 
his digestion, his mistress are in a eonspii'aey to s)M)il bin), and 
even the weather smiles upon his ivishes. I will only say of 
myself upon that evening that I surpassed my expeelations, and 
was privileged to delight uiy hosts. Little by little they forgot 
their terrors and 1 my caution ; until at last we were biougjit 
back to earth by a eatastro))he that might very easily have 
been foreseen, but was not the less astonishing to us when it 
occurred. 

I had filled all the glasses. ' I liavc a toast to propose,' 1 
whispered, 'or rather three, but all so inextricably interwoven 
that they will uot bear dividing. I wish first to drink to the 
healtli of a brave and therefore a generous enemj'. lie foiinil 
mc disttrmed, a fugitive and helpless. IJke the lion, he dis- 
dained BO poor a triumph ; and ivhen he might have vindicated 
an easy valour, he ]ireferred to make a friend. I wish that we 
Bhould next drink to a fairer and a more tender foe. ,She found 
mc ill prison ; she cheered me with a priceless sj'mjHithy ; what 



she has done since, I know she has done in mercy, and I only 
pray — I dare scarce hope — her mercy may prove to have heen 
merciful. And I wish to conjoin with these, for the first, and 
perhaps the last time, the health — and I fear I may already 
say the memory — of one who has fought, not always without 
success, against the soldiers of your nation; but who came 
here, vanquished already, only to be vanquished again by the 
loyal hand of the one, by the unforgettable eyes of the other.* 

It is to be feared I may have lent at times a certain resonancy 
to my vgice ; it is to be feared that Ronald, who was none the 
better for his own hospitality, may have set down his glass with 
something of a clang. Whatever may have been the cause, at 
least, I had scarce finished my compliment before we were 
aware of a thump upon the ceiling overhead. It was to be 
thought some very solid body had descended to the floor from 
the level (possibly) of a bed. I have never seen consternation 
painted in more lively colours than on the faces of my hosts. 
It was proposed to smuggle me forth into the garden, or to 
conceal my form under a horsehair sofa which stood against 
the wall. For the first expedient, as was now plain by the 
approaching footsteps, there was no longer time; from the 
second I recoiled with indignation. 

'My dear creatures,* said I, Met us die, but do not let us be 
ridiculous.' 

The words were still upon my lips when the door opened 
and my friend of the gold eyeglass appeared, a memorable 
figure, on the threshold. In one hand she bore a bedroom 
candlestick; in the other, with the steadiness of a dragoon, 
a horse-pistol. She was wound about in shawls which did 
not wholly conceal the candid fabric of her nightdress, and 
surmounted by a nightcap of portentous architecture. Thus 
accoutred, she made her entrance ; laid down the candle and 
pistol, as no longer called for; looked about the room with 
a silence more eloquent than oaths; and then, in a thrilling 
voice — 'To whom have I the pleasure.'*' she said, addressing 
me with a ghost of a bow. 

* Madam, I am charmed, I am sure,* said I. 'The story is a 
little long; and our meeting, however welcome, was for the 

moment entirely unexpected by myself I am sure ' but 

here I found I was quite sure of nothing, and tried again. ' I 
have the honour,' I began, and found I had the honour to be 
only exceedingly confused. With that, I threw myself outright 
upon her mercy. ' Madam, I must be more frank with you,' I 
resumed. 'You have already proved your charity and compas- 
sion for the French prisoners, I am one of these ; and if my 
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U)eannce be not loo much changed, yuu mnv even yet recog- 
! in tne tbnt Oddity tvlio hnil tlic good Icirtune more tlinn 
e to ninke you smile." 
I Still gwing upun me through her glass, she uttered an 
nipromising grunt : Anil then, turning to hor niece — 'Flora,' 
kl she, ' how comes he here ? ' 
IThe culprits poured out fur a while jui antiphony of expUna- 
Jiis, which died out at la«t in a miserable silence. 
' I think at least you might have told your aunt,' she 

r* Mad am,' I interposed, 'they were about to do so. It is my 
■J be not done already. But I made it my pi-ayer that 
^^^^^^pbers might be resjtected, and this necessary formula of 
my praienhition should be delayed until to-mormw in the 
morning.' 

The old lady regarded me with undissembled incredulity, to 
which I was able to find no better repartee than a profound and 
I tru.st graceful reverence. 

'French prisonei-s are very well in their place,' she said, 
'but I cannot see that their place is in my private dining- 

' Madam,' said I, ' I hope it may be said without offence, but 
(except the Castle of Edinlmrgh) I cannot think upon the spot 
from which I would so readily be absent.' 

At tliis, to my relief, I thought I could perceive a vestige of 
& smile to steal upon that iron countenance and to be bitten 
immediately in. 

'And if it is a fair question, what do they call ye.'' she asked. 

'At your service, the Vicomte Anne de St.-Yves,' said I. 

' Mosha the Viscount," said she, ' I am afraid you do us plain 
people a great deal too much honour.' 

'My dear lady,' said I, 'let us be serious for a moment. What 
was 1 to do } Where was I to go ? And how con you be angry 
with these benevolent children who took pity on one so unfor- 
tunate as myself? Your humble servant is no such terrific 
adventurer that yoii should eome out against him with horse- 
pistol and ' — smiling — ' bedroom candlesticks. It is but a young 
gentleman in extreme distress, hunted upon every side, and 
asking no more than to escape from his pursuers. I know your 
character, I read it in your face ' — the heart trembled in my 
body as I said these daring words. ' There are unhappy 
English prisoners in France at this day, perhaps at this hour. 
Perhaps at this hour they kneel as [ do ; they take the hand of 
her who might conceal and assist them ; they press it to their 
lipB as I do ' 
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' Here^ here I' cried the old lady, breaking from my aolicita- 
tions. ' Behave yourself before folk ! Saw ever anyone the 
match of that ? And on earth, my dears, what are we to do 
with him ? ' 

'Pack him off, my dear lady/ said I : 'pack off the impudent 
fellow double-quick ! And if it may be, and if your good heart 
allows it, help him a little on the way he has to go/ 

'What's this pic?* she cried stridently. 'Where is this pie 
from. Flora ? ' 

No answer was vouchsafed by my unfortunate and (I may say) 
extinct accomplices. 

* Is that my port ? ' she pursued. ' Hough ! Will somebody 
give me a glass of my port wine .'* ' 

1 made haste to serve her. 

She looked at me over the rim with an extraordinary expres- 
sion. ' I hope ye liked it .'* ' said she. 

' It is even a magnificent wine,' said I. 

' Awecl, it was my father laid it down/ said she. ' There were 
few knew more about port wine than my father, God rest him!' 
She settled herself in a chair with an alarming air of resolution. 
'And so there is some particular direction that you wish to go 
in ? ' said she. 

' O/ said I, following her example, ' I am by no means such 
a vagrant as you suppose. I have good friends, if I could 
get to them, for which all I want is to be once clear of 
Scotland ; and I have money for the road.' And I produced my 
bundle. 

' English bank-notes } ' she said. ' That 's not very handy for 
Scotland. It's been some fool of an Englishman that's given 
you these, I 'm thinking. How much is it .'*' 

' I declare to heaven I never thought to count ! ' I exclaimed. 
' But that is soon remedied.' 

And 1 counted out ten notes of ten pound each, all in the 
name of Abraham Newlands, and five bills of country bankers 
for as many guineas. 

'One hundred and twenty six pound ^ve/ cried the old 
lady. * And you carry such a sum about you, and have not so 
much as counted it ! If you are not a thief, you must allow you 
are very thief-like.' 

'And yet, madam, the money is legitimately mine/ said I. 

Slie took one of the bills and held it up. ' Is there any 
probability, now, that this could be traced .'* ' she asked. 

' None, I should suppose ; and if it were, it would be no 
matter,' said I, 'With your usual penetration, you guessed 
right. An Englishman brought it me. It reached me, through 
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; luuulfi of Iiix F.njfliiih snlicitur, from my gir.it-iiiictc, thc^ 

mitc He KiSroiiiil dc Saint- Yves, 1 believe the richest Snignf la 
ion don.' 

■ 1 cuii do no more tiian tak« jour word fur it,' »ai<I hIic. 

' And I trust, madam, not less,' suid I. 
f 'Well,' suid shcj 'at this rate the mutter mny be fL-asilik-, I 
^1 cash one of these five-guinea bills, less the cxciinnBP, und 
pie you silver and Scots notes to bear you as far ns the 
jDrder. Beyond that, MosUa the Viaeounl, you will have lo 

femi iipon yourself.' 
could not but express a civil hesitation as to wliethe 
Imouitt would suffice, in my case, for so loiig s journey. 

* Ay,' said she, 'but you havenae heard me out.. For if yon 
are not too fine a gentleman to travel with a pair of drovers, I 
believe I have found the very thing, and the Lard forgive nie 
for a treasonable old wife ! There are a couple stopping; up by 
with tlie shepherd-man at the funn; to-morrow they will take 
the road for Englaiid, probably by skriegh of day — and in my 
opinion you had best be travelling witli the slots,' snid she. 

'For Heaven's sake do not suppose nic to be so effeminato a 
character ! ' I cried. ' An old soldier of Napoleon is certainly 
beyond suspicion. But, dear lady, to what end ? and how is the 
society of these exci'llent gentlemen supposed to help me.'' 

' My dear sir,' said she, 'yon do not at all understand your 
own predicament, and must just leave your matters in the hands 
of those who do. J dare say you have never even heard tell of the 
drove-roads or the drovers; and I am certainly not going to sit 
up all night to explain it to you. Sullice it, that it is nic who is 
arranging this aiTair — the more shame lo mc ! — and that is the 
way ye have to go. Itonald,' she contiimcd, 'away up-by to 
the shepherds; rowst them out of their beds, and make it 
perfectly distinct tliat Sim is not to leave till he has seen mc' 

Uonald was nothing loath to escape from his aunt's neigh- 
bourhood, and left tlie room and the cottage with a silent 
expedition that was more like flight than mere obedience. 
Meanwhile the old lady turned lo her nieee. 

'And I would like to know what we are to do with him the 
night !' she cried. 

'Ronald and I meant to put him in the hen-house,' said the 
encrimsoned Flora. 

' And I call tell you he is to go to no stich a. place,' replied the 
aunt. 'Hen-house, indeed ! If a guest he is to be, he shall 
sleep in no mortal hen-house. Your room is the most fit, I 
think, if he will consent to occupy it on so great a suddenly. 
And as for you. Flora, you shall sleep with roe.' 
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I could not hdp admiring the prudence and tact of this old 
dowager^ and of course it was not for me to make objections. 
Ere I well knew how^ I was alone with a flat candlestick^ which 
is not the most S3nnipathetic of companions, and stood studying 
the snufF in a frame of mind between triumph and chagrin. 
All had gone well with my flight : the masterful lady who had 
arrogated to herself tlie arrangement of the details gave me 
every confidence; and I saw myself already arriving at my 
uncle's door. But, alas ! it was another story with my love 
affair. I had seen and spoken with her alone ; I had ventured 
boldly; I had been not ill received; I had seen her change 
colour, had enjoyed the undissembled kindness of her eyes ; 
and now, in a moment, down comes upon the scene that 
apocalyptic figure with the nightcap and the horse-pistol, and 
with the very wind of her coming behold me separated from 
my love ! Gratitude and admiration contended in my breast 
with the extreme of natural rancour. My appearance in her 
house at past midnight had an air (1 could not disguise it from 
myself) that was insolent and underhand, and could not but 
minister to the worst suspicions. And the old lady had taken 
it well. Her generosity was no more to be called in question 
than her courage, and 1 was afraid that her intelligence would 
be found to match. Certainly, Miss Flora had to support some 
shrewd looks, and certainly she had been troubled. I could see 
but the one way before me ; to profit by an excellent bed, to 
try to sleep soon, to be stirring early, and to hope for some 
renewed occasion in the morning, 'i o have said so much and 
yet to say no more, to go out into the world upon so half- 
hearted a parting, was more than I could accept. 

It is my belief that the benevolent fiend sat up all night to 
baulk me. She was at my bedside with a candle long ere day, 
roused me, laid out for me a damnable misfit of clothes, and 
bade me pack my own (which were wholly unsuited to the 
journey) in a bundle. Sore grudging, I arrayed myself in a 
suit of some country fabric, as delicate as sackcloth and about 
as becoming as a shroud; and, on coming forth, found the 
dragon had prepared for me a hearty breakfast. She took the 
head of the table, poured out the tea, and entertained me as 1 
ate with a great deal of good sense and a conspicuous lack of 
charm. How often did I not regret the change ! — how often 
compare her, and condemn her in the comparison, with her 
charming niece ! But if my entertainer was not beautiful, she 
had certainly been busy in my interest. Already she was in 
communication with my destined fellow-travellers; and the 
device on wliicli she had struck appeared entirely suitable. I 
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I a yuuiig Kngliabman who had tiiitriiii the constable ; 
warraulB were out against me in Scotland, and it had litcouie 
iiOedful I should jwss the bnrdtr without loss of time, and 
privntely- 

'1 liavc given a very good account of yon,' said she, 'which I 
hope you may justify. 1 told them there was nothing against 
you beyond the fact that you were i)ut to the haw (if that ia 
the right word) for debt.' 

' I pray God you ha»e the expression incorrectly, ma'am/ buid 
1. ' I do not give myself out for a person easily alarmed ; but 
ytni must admit there is something barbaroLis and medieval in 

' It Is the name of a procen In Scoti Lav, and need alarm 
no honeit man,' said she. 'Bnt yoa are a very idle-minded 
Toung gentleman ; you must still have your juke, I see : I only 
nope you will have no cause to regret it.* 

' I pray you not to suppose, because 1 s|Kak lightly, that I 
do not feel deeply,' said I. ' Your kindness has (piitc conquered 
me; I lay myself at your iiisposition, I beg you to believe, with 
real tenderness; I pray you to consider me fi-oin heuceforlh as 
the most devoted of your friends.' 

'Well, well,' she said, 'here comes your devoted friend the 
drover. I 'm thinking he will be eager for the road ; and I will 
not be easy myself till I see you well olF the premises, and the 
dishes washed, befiiic my servant- woman wakes. Praise God, 
we have gotten one that is a treasure at the sleeping ! ' 

The morning was already beginning to be blue in the trees 
of the garden, and to put to shame the canille by which I li;id 
breakfasted, TJic lady rose from table, and I had no choice 
but to follow her example. All the time 1 was beating my 
brains for any means by which I slioukl lie able to get a word 
apart with Flora, or find tlie time to write her a billet. The 
windows had been open while I breakfasted, I suppose to 
ventilate the room from any traces of my passage there ; and, 
Master Ronald appearing on the front lawn, my ogre leaned 
forth to address him. 

' Itonald,' she said, ' wasn't that Sim that went by the wall ? * 

I snatched my advantage, liight at her liack there was ]>en, 
ink, and paper laid out. I wrote : ' I love you ' ; and before I 
had time to WTite more, or so much as to blot what I had 
written, I was again under the guns of the gold eyeglasses. 

' It 's time,' she began ; and then, as she observed ray 
occupation, ' Umph ! ' she broke olf. ' Ye have something to 
write.'' she demanded. 

'Some notes, madam,' said I, bowing with alacrity. 



•Notes/ 2 i;'oranote?' 

' There is aouDtless some Jinesse of the English language that 
I do not comprehend/ said I, 

* I '11 contrive, however, to make my meaning very plain to 
ye, Mosha le Viscount,' she continued. ' I suppose you desire 
to be considered a gentleman ? * 

' Can you doubt it, madam ? ' said I. 

* I doubt very much, at least, whether you go to the right 
way about it,' she said. ' You have come here to me, 1 cannot 
very well say how; I think you will admit you owe me some 
thanks, if it was only for the breakfast I made ye. But what 
are you to me ? A waif young man, not so far to seek for 
looks and manners, with some English notes in your pocket 
and a price upon your head. I am a lady ; I have been your 
hostess, with however little will ; and I desire that this random 
acquaintance of yours with my family will cease and deter- 
mine.' 

I believe I must have coloured. ' Madam,' said I, ' the notes 
are of no importance ; and your least pleasure ought certainly 
to be my law. You have felt, and you have been pleased to 
express, a doubt of me. I tear them up.* Which you may be 
sure I did thoroughly. 

'There's a good lad !' said the dragon, and immediately led 
the way to the front lawn. 

The brother and sister were both waiting us here, and, as 
well as I could make out in the imperfect light, bore every 
appearance of having passed through a rather cruel experience. 
Ronald seemed ashamed to so much as catch my eye in the 
presence of his aunt, and was the picture of embarrassment. 
As for Flora, she had scarce the time to cast me one look 
before the dragon took her by the arm, and began to march 
across the garden in the extreme first glimmer of the dawn 
without exchanging speech. Ronald and I followed in equal 
silence. 

There was a door in that same high wall on the top of which 
I had sat perched no longer gone than yesterday morning. 
This the old lady set open with a key ; and on the other side 
we were aware of a rough-looking, thick-set man, leaning with 
his arms (through which was passed a formidable staff) on a 
dry-stone dyke. Him the old lady immediately addressed. 

' Sim,' said she, ' this is the young gentleman.' 

Sim replied with an inarticulate grumble of sound, and a 
movement of one arm and his head, which did duty for a 
salutation. 

' Now, Mr. St. Ives/ said the old lady, ' it 's high time for you 
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to be tuklng the road. Out first of all let me give the change 
of your five-guinea bill. Here are four pounds of it in British 
Linen notes, anil the balance in small silver, less sispence. 
Some charge a shilling, I believe, but I have given you the 
benefit of the doubt See and guide it with all the sense that 
you possess. ' 

' And here, Mr. St. Ives/ said Flora, speaking for the first 
time, 'is a plaid which you will find quite necessary on so rough 
B journey. I hope you will take it from the hands of a Scotch 
friend,' she added, and her voice trembled. 

'Genuine holly : 1 cut it myself,' said Ronald, and gave me 
u good m. cndgel u ■ man could wish for !n a row. 

The (brmali^ of these gifts, and the waiting figure of the 
diirer, told me loudly that I must he gone. I dropped on one 
knee and bade farewell to the aunt, kissing her hand. I did 
the like — but with how diiFcrent a passion l^to her niece ; as 
for the hoy, I took him to my arms and embraced him with 
a cordiality that seemed to strike him speechless. 'Farewell !' 
and 'Farewell!' I said, 'I shall never forget my friends. 
Keep me sometimes in memory. Farewell!' With that I 
turned my back and began to walk away ; and had scarce done 
so, when I heard the door in the liigh wall close behind me. 
Of course this was the aunt's doing; and of course, if I know 
anything of human character, she would not let me go without 
some tart expressions. I declare, even if I had heard them, I 
should not have minded in the least, for I was quite persuaded 
that, whatever admirers I might be leaving behind me in 
Swanston Cottage, the aunt was not the least sincere. 



CHAPTER X 



THE DROVERS 



It took me a little effort to come abreast of my new com- 
panion ; for though he walked with an ugly roll and no great 
appearance of speed, he could cover the ground at a good rate 
when he wanted to. Each looked at the other : I with natural 
curiosity, he with a great appearance of distaste. I have heard 
since that his heart was entirely set against me ; he had seen me 
kneel to the ladies, and diagnosed me for a 'gesterin' eediot.' 

' So, ye 're for England, are ye ? * said he. 

I told him yes. 

' Weel, there 's waur places, I believe,' was his reply ; and he 
relapsed into a silence which was not broken during a quarter 
of an hour of steady walking. 

This interval brought us to the foot of a bare green valley, 
which wound upwards and backwards among the hills. A little 
stream came down the midst and made a succession of clear 
pools ; near by the lowest of which I was aware of a drove of 
shaggy cattle, and a man who seemed the very counterpart of 
Mr. Sim making a breakfast upon bread and cheese. This 
second drover (whose name proved to be Candlish) rose on our 
approach. 

' Here 's a mannie that 's to gang through with us,' said Sim. 
' It was the auld wife, Gilchrist, wanted it.' 

' Aweel, a weel,' said the other ; and presently, remembering 
his manners, and looking on me with a solemn grin, 'A fine 
day ! * says he. 

I agreed with him, and asked him how he did. 

' Brawly,' was the reply ; and without further civilities, the 
pair proceeded to get the cattle under way. This, as well as 
almost all the herding, was the work of a pair of comely and 
intelligent dogs, directed by Sim or Candlish in little more 
than monosyllables. Presently we were ascending the side of 
the mountain by a rude green track, whose presence I had not 
hitherto observed. A continual sound of munching and the 
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^iag of a great quantity of moar birds accompanied 1 
ngress, which the deliberate pace aiid perennial appetite of 
Slie cattle rendered wearisomely slow. Jii the miilst my t 
Mnductors marched in a contented silence that I could nut but 
admire. The more I looked at them, tlie more I was impj'essed 
by their absurd resemblance to each other. They were dressed 
ia t]ie same coarse homespon, carried jimikf stickSj were eqaally ^ 



a buk view they might be doeribed u Indlitlngiiiibable ; ud 
even fiiom tbe front they weie much alike. An incredible 
coincidence of hnmoan augmented the impression. Thrice 

■nd four times I attempted to pave the way for some exchange 
of though^ sentiment, or — at the least of it — human words. 
An ^ or an Nhm was the sole return, and tbe topic died on 
tbe nill-side without echo. I can never deny that I was 
chagrined ; and when, after a little more walking, Sim turned 
towards me and offered me a ram's hom of snuff, with the 
question 'Do ye use it?' I answered, with some animation, 
'Faith, sir, I would use pepper to introduce a little cordiality.' 
But even this sally failed to reach, or at least failed to soften, 
my companions. 

At this rate we came to the summit of a ritlge, and saw tbe 
track descend in front of us abruptly into a desert vale, about a 
league in length, and closed at the farther end by no less barren 
hilltops. Upon this point of vantage Sim came to a halt, took 
off his hat, and mopped his brow. 

' Weel,* he said, 'here «e 're at the top o' Howden.' 
'The top o' Howden, sure eneuch,' said Candhiih. 
' Mr. St. Ivey, are ye dry ? * said the first. 
' Now, really,' said 1, ' is not this Satan reproving sin ?' 
' What ails ye, man i'' said he, * I 'm offerin' ye a dram,* 
'Oh, if it be anything to drink," said I, ' 1 am as dry as my 
neighbours.' 

Whereupon Sim produced from the comer of his plaid a 
black bottle, and we all drank and pledged each other. I 
found these gentlemen followed upon such occasions an 
invariable etiquette, which you may be certain 1 made haste 
to imitate. Each wiped his mouth with the back of his left 
hand, held up the bottle in his right, remarked with emphasis, 
'Here's to ye!' and swallowed as much of the spirit as his 
fancy prompted. This little ceremony, which was the nearest 
thing to manners I could perceive in either of my companions, 
was repeated at becoming intervals, generally after an ascent. 
Occasionally we shared a mouthful of ewe-milk cheese and an 




inglorfi fbrm of bread, which I understood (bat i ftr from 
engaging my honour on the point) to be callea 'shearer's 
bannock/ And that may be said to have concluded our whole 
active intercourse for the first day. 

I had the more occasion to remark the extraordinarily 
desolate nature of that country, through which the drove road 
continued, hour after hour and even day after day, to wind. A 
continual succession of insignificant shaggy hills, divided by 
the course of ten thousand brooks, through which we had to 
wade, or by the side of which we encamped at night ; infinite 
perspectives of heather, infinite quantities of moorfowl; here 
and there, by a stream side, small and pretty clumps of willows 
or the silver birch ; here and there, the ruins of ancient and 
inconsiderable fortresses — made the unchanging characters of 
the scene. Occasionally, but only in the distance, we could 
perceive the smoke of a small town or of an isolated farmhouse 
or cottage on the moors ; more often, a flock of sheep and its 
attendant shepherd, or a rude field of agriculture perhaps not 
yet harvested. With these alleviations, we might almost be 
said to pass through an unbroken desert — sure, one of the 
most impoverished in Europe; and when I recalled to mind 
that we were yet but a few leagues from the chief city (where 
the law courts sat every day with a press of business, soldiers 
garrisoned the castle, and men of admitted parts were carrying 
on the practice of letters and the investigations of science), it 
gave me a singular view of that poor, barren, and yet illustrious 
country through which I travelled. Still more, perhaps, did it 
commend the wisdom of Miss Gilchrist in sending me with 
these uncouth companions and by this unfrequented path. 

My itinerary is by no means clear to me ; the names and 
distances I never clearly knew, and have now wholly forgotten ; 
and this is the more to be regretted as there is no doubt that, 
in the course of those days, I must have passed and camped 
among sites which have been rendered illustrious by the pen of 
Walter Scott. Nay, more, I am of opinion that I was still more 
favoured by fortune, and have actually met and spoken with 
that inimitable author. Our encounter was of a tall, stoutish, 
elderly gentleman, a little grizzled, and of a rugged but cheerful 
and engaging countenance. He sat on a hill pony, wrapped in 
a plaid over his green coat, and was accompanied by a horse- 
woman, his daughter, a young lady of the most charming 
appearance. They overtook us on a stretch of heath, reined 
up as they came alongside, and accompanied us for perhaps a 
quarter of an hour before they galloped off again across the 
hillsides to our left. Great was my amazement to find the 
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. mqneraljle Mr. Sim thaw immediate I j- ou the aecost of ibis 
ranj^e gentleninu, wha liuiltil him with a reudy familiarity, 
roceeded at once to discuss with bim the trade of draving and 
Ihe prices of cattle, anil did not disdain to take a pinch from 
the inevitable i-am's horn. Presently I was aware that the 
stranger's eye was directed on myself; and there ensued a 
couversatioO] eoiae of which 1 could not lielp overheariug at the 
^bftVe pieced together more or less pluusibly 

relTttutig 
the genUeniMi seems to luive uked. 

Sim replied, I woa a yoang gentleman tlut had m. reaion of 
hia own to travel privately. 

'Well, well, ye must tell me nothing of that. I am in the 
law, you know, and lace is the Latin for a candle/ answered the 
gentleman. ' But I hope it 's nothing bad.' 

Sim told him it was no more than debt. 

'Oh, Lord, if that be all !' cried the gentleman; and turning 
to myself, 'Well, sir,' he added, 'I understand you are taking 
a tramp through our forest here for the pleasure of the thing?' 

'Why, yes, sir,' said 1; 'and I must say 1 am very well 
entertained.' 

' I envy you,' said he. ' I have jogged many miles of it 
myself when I was younger. My youth lies buried about here 
under every heather-bush, like the soul of the licentiate Lucius, 
But you should have a guide. The pleasure of this country is 
much in the legends, which grow as plentiful as blackberries.' 
And directing my attention to a little fragment of a broken 
wall no greater than a tombstone, lie told me for an example a 
story of its earlier inhabitants. Years after it chanced that I 
was one day diverting myself with a Waverley Novel, when 
what should I come upon but the identical narrative of my 
green-coated gentleman upon the moors ! In a moment the 
scene, the tones of his voice, his northern accent, and the very 
aspect of the earth and sky and temperature of the weather, 
flashed back into my mind with the reality of dreams. The 
unknown in the green-coat had l>een the Great Unknown ! I 
had met Scott; I had heard a story from his lips ; 1 should have 
been able to write, to claim acquaintance, to tell him that his 
legend still tingled in my ears. But the discovery came too 
late, and the great man had already succumbed under the load 
of his honours and misfortunes. 

Presently, after giving us a cigar apiece, Scott bade us fare- 
well and disappeared with his daughter over the hills. And 
when I applied to Sim for information, his answer of 'The 




m, 1 ! Albody kem the Shirra ! ' told me^ nnfoitanatdy, 
noxhing. 

A more considerable adventure falls to be related. We were 
now near the border. We had travelled for long upon the 
track beaten and browsed by a million herds, our predecessors, 
and had seen no vestige of that traffic which had created it. 
It was early in the morning when we at last perceived, drawing 
near to the drove road, but still at a distance of about half a 
league, a second caravan, similar to but larger than our own. 
The liveliest excitement was at once exhibited by both my 
comrades. They climbed hillocks, they studied the approaching 
drove from under their hand, they consulted each other with 
an appearance of alarm that seemed to me extraordinary. I 
had learned by this time that their stand-off manners implied, 
at least, no active enmity ; and I made bold to ask them what 
was wrong. 

' Bad yins/ was Sim's emphatic answer. 

All day the dogs were kept unsparingly on the alert, and 
the drove pushed forward at a very unusual and seemingly un- 
welcome speed. All day Sim and Candlish, with a more than 
ordinary expenditure both of snuff and of words, continued to 
debate the position. It seems that they had recognised two of 
our neighbours on the road — one Faa, and another by the name 
of Gillies. Whether there was an old feud between them still 
unsettled I could never learn; but Sim and Candlish were 
prepared for every degree of fraud or violence at their hands. 
Candlish repeatedly congratulated himself on having left ' the 
watch at home with the mistress ' ; and Sim perpetually 
brandished his cudgel, and cursed his ill-fortune that it should 
be sprung. 

* I willna care a damn to gie the daashed scoon'rel a fair clout 
wi* it,' he said. ' The daashed thing micht come sindiy in ma 
hand.* 

'Well, gentlemen,' said I, 'suppose they do come on, I think 
we can give a very good account of them.* And I made my 
piece of holly, Ronald's gift, the value of which I now appre- 
ciated, sing about my head. 

* Ay, man? Are ye stench ?' inquired Sim, with a gleam of 
approval in his wooden countenance. 

The same evening, somewhat wearied with our day-long 
expedition, we encamped on a little verdant mound, from the 
midst of which there welled a spring of clear water scarce great 
enough to wash the hands in. We had made our meal and lain 
down, but were not yet asleep, when a growl from one of the 
collies set us on the alert. All three sat up, and on a second 
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Epulse all lay down ugam. liut now witli Oiir cudgels ready. 
V man mttst l>e an alien and an outlaw, un old soldier nnd a 
l"Oung man in the bargain, to take adventure easily. With i 
Videa as to the rights of the quarrel or the probable consequences 
of the encounter, I was as ready to take ]wrt with my two 
drovers, as ever to fall in line on the morning of a battle. 
Presently there leaped three men out of the heather; wc had 
tnumfl tinr *1 arrtntflflllff *^'"' before we were a&sailed ; and in 
* nMnunt flw^ floe of m wu engiged with an adrenaiy whom 
die deepening twilight aeuee pennitted him to mc. How the 
hatHe iped In other quuten I am in no position to descrihe. 
Hie Kigne that fall to mj ahue wu exceedingly agile end 
expert with hiB weapon ; had and held me at a disadvuitage 
fiOBi the first agsanlt; fbrced me to give ground continually, 
and at last, in mere self-defence, to let him have the point. It 
struck him in the throat, and he went down like a ninepin and 
moved no more. 

It aeeraed tliis was the signal for the eniraKenient to be dis- 
continued. The other combatants separated at once; our foes 
were Buffered, without molestation, to lift up and bear away 
their fallen comrade ; so that I perceived this sort of war to be 
not wholly without laws of chivalry, and perhaps rather to 
partake of the character of a touniament than of a battle i 
oulratice. There was no doubt, at least, that 1 was supposed to 
have pushed the affair too seriously. Our friends the enemy 
removed tlieir wounded companion with undisguised conster- 
nation ; and they were no sooner over the top of the brae, than 
Sim and Candlish roused up their wearied drove and set forth 
on a night march. 

' I 'ra thinking Faa's unco bad,' said the one. 

'Ay,' said the other, ' he lookit dooms gash.' 

' He did that,' said the first. 

And their weaiy silence fell upon them again. 

Presently Sim turned to me. 'Ye 're unco ready with the 
stick,' said he. 

'Too ready, I'm afraid,' said 1. 'I am afraid Mr. Faa (if 
that be his name) has got his gruel.' 

'Weel, I wouldnae wonder," replied Sim. 

' And what is likely to happen ? ' 1 inquired. 

' Aweel,' said Sim, snuffing profoundly, 'if I were to offer an 
opeenion, it would not be conscientious. For the plain fac' ia, 
Mr. SL Ivy, that I div not ken. We have had crackit heida — 
and rowth of them— ere now ; and we have had a broken leg 
or maybe twa; and the like of that we drover bodies make a 
kind of a practice like to keep among oursel's. But a corp we 




e no ot ever I to deal with, ana x a Id let nae 
leemit to w t miJlies micnt consider proper in the anair. For- 
bye that^ he would be in raither a hobble himser, if he was to 
gang hame wan tin' Faa. Folk are awfu' throng with their 
questions^ and parteecularly when they *re no wantit.' 

' That 's a fac'/ said Candlish, 

I considered this prospect ruefully; and then making the 
best of it, ' Upon all which accounts/ said I, * the best will be 
to get across the border and there separate. If you are troubled, 
you can very truly put the blame upon your late companion; 
and if I am pursued, I must just tiy to keep out of the way.' 

*Mr. St, Ivy,' said Sim, with something resembling enthu- 
siasm, 'no' a word mair! I have met in wi' mony kinds o* 
gentry ere now ; I hae seen o* them that was the tae thing, 
and I hae seen o' them that was the tither ; but the wale of 
a gentleman like you I have no sae very frequently seen the 
bate of.* 

Our night march was accordingly pursued with unremitting 
diligence. The stars paled, the east whitened, and we were 
still, both dogs and men, toiling after the wearied cattle. Again 
and again Sim and Candlish lamented the necessity : it was 
' fair ruin on the bestial,' they declared ; but the thought of a 
judge and a scaffold hunted them ever forward. I myself was 
not so much to be pitied. All that night, and during the whole 
of the little that remained before us of our conjunct journey, I 
enjoyed a new pleasure, the reward of my prowess, in the now 
loosened tongue of Mr. Sim. Candlish was still obdurately 
tr^itum : it was the man's nature ; but Sim, having finally ap- 
praised and approved me, displayed without reticence a rather 
garrulous habit of mind and a pretty talent for narration. The 
pair were old and close companions, co-existing in these endless 
moors in a brotherhood of silence such as I have heard attri- 
buted to the trappers of the west. It seems absurd to mention 
love in connection with so ugly and snuffy a couple ; at least, 
their trust was absolute ; and they entertained a surprising 
admiration for each other's qualities ; Candlish exclaiming that 
Sim was ' grand company ! ' and Sim frequently assuring me in 
an aside that for ' a rale, auld, stench bitch, there was nae the 
bate of CandHsh in braid Scotland.' The two dogs appeared to 
be entirely included in this family compact, and I remarked 
that their exploits and traits of character were constantly and 
minutely observed by the two masters. Dog stories particularly 
abounded with them ; and not only the dogs of the present but 
those of the past contributed their quota. 'But that was 
naethiug,' Sim would begin : ' there was a herd in Manar, they 
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1 Iiim Twecdie— ye '11 mind Tweedie, Can'lish?' 

^tat !' said Candlish. ' Aweel, Tweedie hsd a dog 

tory I Iisve forgotten ; 1 dare say it was dull, and I suspect i 
ras not true; but indeed, my travels with the drovers liad I 
rendered me indulgent, and perhaps eveu credulous, in tl 
matter of dog stories. Beautiful, indefatigable beings ! as 
taw tliem at tlie end of a long day's journey frisking, harkin 



y plodding in the mr with tho plaidi iboitt thdr 
bowed shoalden and the drop at thdr lanflV nose — ^I tbongfat 
I would luther claim kinship with the dogs toaa with the men 1 
Mjr ^mpathy was unretnmed; in their eyes I was a creature 
light as air ; and they would scarce spare me the time for a 
perfunctory caress or perhaps a hasty lap of the wet tongue, ere 
they were back again in sedulous attendance on those dingy 
deities, their masters — and their masters, as like as not, damning 
their stupidity. 

Altogether the last hours of our tramp were infinitely the most 
agreeable to me, and I believe to all of us ; and by the time we 
came to separate, there had grown up a certain familiarity and 
mutual esteem that made the parting harder. It took place 
about four of the afternoon on a bare hillside from which I 
could see the ribbon of the great north road, henceforth to be 
my conductor. I asked what was to pay. 

' Naething,' replied Sim. 

' What in the name of folly is this .' ' I exclaimed. ' You 
have led me, you have fed me, you have filled me full of 
whisky, and now you will take nothing ! ' 

* Ye see we indentit for that,' replied Sim. 

' Indented .' ' I repeated ; ' what does the man mean ? ' 

' Mr. St. Ivy,' said Sim, ' this is a maitter entirely between 
Candlish and me and the auld wife, Gilchrist. You had 
naething to say to it ; weel, ye can have naething to do with 

' My good man,' said I, ' 1 can allow myself to be placed in 
no such ridiculous position. Mrs. Gilchrist is nothing to me, 
and I refuse to be her debtor," 

' I dinna exac'ly see what way ye 're gaun to help it,' ob- 
•erved my drover. 

' By paying you here and now,' said I. 

'There's aye twa to a bargain, Mr. St. Ives,' said he. 

' Yoa mean that you will not take it ? ' said I. 

'There or thereabout,* said he. 'Forbye, that it would set 




le re youbg, tax. SC ivy, ana tnooglitiess ; trnt h b my beli^ __ 
that, wi' care and circumspection, ye may yet do credit to 
yoursel'. But just you bear this in mind : that him that aivet 
siller should never gie siller.* 

Well, what was there to say? 1 accepted his rebuke, and 
bidding the pair farewell, set off al.)ne upon my southward 

' Mr. St Ivy,' was the last word of Sim, ' I was never muckle 
ta'en up in Englishry ; but I think that I really ought to say 
that ye seem to me to have the makings of quite a decent 
lad.' 



CHAPTER XI 



It duneed tbat u I went down the bill these last wards of my 
friend the drover echoed not nnfraitfullv In my head. I had 
never told these men the least pBrtiGuliin as to my race or 
fortune, as it was a part, and the best part, of their civility to 
ask no questions ! yet they had dubbed me without hesitation 
English. Some strangeness in the accent they had doubtless 
thus explained. And it occurred to me, thnt if I couM pass in 
Scotland for an Englishman, I might be able to reverse the 
process and pass in England for a Scot. 1 thought, if J was 
pushed to it, I could make a struggle to imitate the brogue ; 
after my experience with Candlish and Sim, 1 had a rich pro- 
vision of outlandish words at my command ; and I felt I could 
tell the tale of Tweedie's dog so as to deceive a native. At the 
same time, I was afraid my name of St. Ives was scarcely suit- 
able ; till I remembered there was a town so called in the 
province of Cornwall, thought 1 might yet be glad to claim it 
for my place of origin, and decided for a Cornish family and a 
Scots education. For a trade, as I was equally ignorant of all, 
and as the most innocent might at any moment be the means 
of my exposure, it was best to pretend to none. And I dubbed 
myself a young gentleman of a sufficient fortune and an idle, 
curious habit of mind, rambling the country at my own charges, 
in quest of health, information, and merry adventures. 

At Newcastle, which was the first town I reached, I com- 
pleted my preparations for the part, before going to the inn, by 
the purchase of a knapsack and a pair of leathern gaiters. My 
plaid I continued to wear from sentiment. It was warm, useful 
to sleep in if I were again benighted, and 1 had discovered it to be 
not unbecoming for a man of gallant carriage. Thus equipped, 
I supported my character of the light-hearted pedestrian not 
amiss. Surprise was indeed expressed thatl should have selected 
such a season of the year ; but I pleaded some delays of business, 
and smilingly claimed to be an eccentric. The devil was in it, 
I would say, if any season of the year was not good enough for 




me; lim ct .ae w aagar, i vu no moliycvi. w- ..._ 
of an OL-alred bed or a sprinkle of snow ; and I irould 
upon the table with my fist and call for t'other bottle, like the 
noisy and free-hearted young gentleman I was. It was my 
policy (if I may so express myself) to talk much and say little. 
At the inn tables, the country, the state of the roads, the 
business interest of those who sat down with me, and the course 
of public events, afforded me a considerable field in which I 
might discoui'se at large and still communicate no information 
about myself. There was no one with less air of reticence ; I 
plunged into my company up to the neck ; and I had a long 
cock-and-bull story of an aunt of mine which must have con- 
vinced the most suspicious of my innocence, 'What!' they 
would have said, 'that young ass to he concealing anything ! 
Why, he has deafened me with an aunt of his until my head 
aches. He only wants you should give him a line, and be 
would tell you his whole descent from Adam downward, and 
his whole private fortune to the last shilling.' A responsible 
solid fellow was even so much moved by pity for my inexperi- 
ence as to give me a word or two of good advice : that I was but 
a young man after all — I had at this time a deceptive air of 
youth that made me easily pass for one-and-twenty, and was, in 
the circumstances, worth a fortune^that the company at inns 
was very mingled, that I should do well to be more careful, and 
the like ; to all which I made answer that I meant do harm 
myself and expected none from others, or the devil was in it. 

' You are one of those d d prudent fellows that I could 

never abide with,' said I. 'You are the kind of man that has 
a long head. That's all the world, my dear sir; the long- 
heads and the short-horns ! Now, I am a short-horn.' ' I 
doubt,' says he, 'that you will not go very far without getting 
sheared.' I offered to bet with him on that, and he made oO, 
shaking his head. 

But my particular delight was to enlarge on politics and the 
war. None damned the French like me; none was more 
bitter against the Americans. And when the north-bound mail 
an'ived, crowned with holly, and the coachman and guard 
hoarse with shouting victory, I went even so far as to entertain 
the company to a bowl of punch, which I compounded myself 
with no ilhberal hand, and doled out to such sentiments as the 
following : — 

'Our glorious victory on the Nivelle!" 'Lord Wellington, 
God bless him ! and may victory ever attend upon his arms I ' 
and, ' Soult, poor devil ! and may he catch it again to the same 
tune!' 
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Never was oratory more applauded to the echo — never any 
wns more of the popular man than 1. I protui^e you, ve in 
uight of it. Some of the company supporteii eacli other, t 
[the assistance of boots, to their respective bed-chambers, while , 
Ithe rest slept on the deld of glory where we had left them; 
■ and at the breakfast table the next morning there was an extnn . 
Bordinary assemblage of red eyes and shaking fists. I observed '■ 
Utriotism to burn much lower by daylight Let no one bla 
Bie for insensibility to the reverses of France ! God knows h 
■bay heart raged. How I longed to fall on that herd of swinel 
nnd knock their heads together in the moment of their revelry !'■ 
But jon are to consider my own sitiutian and its necessities; 
klso a certain lightheartedness, eminently Gallie, vhicb forms 
a leading trait in my character, and leads me to throw myself 
into ner circumstances with the spirit of a schoolboy. It is 
possible that I sometimes allowed this impish humour to carry 
me furtlier than good taste approves : and I was certainly pun- 
ished for it once. 

This was in the episcopal city of Durham. We sat down, a 
considerable eompnny, to dinner, most of us tine old vatted 
English tories of that class which is often so enthusiastic as 
to be inarticulate. I took and held the lead from the be- 
ginning; and, the talk having turned on the French in the 
Peninsula, I gave them authentic details {on the authority of 
a cousin of mine, an ensign) of certain cannibal orgies in 
Galicia, in which no less a person than General Caffarelli had 
taken a part. I always disliked that commander, who once 
ordered me under arrest for insubordination ; and it is possible 
that a spice of vengeance added to the rigour of my picture. 
I have forgotten the details j no doubt they were high-coloured. 
No doubt I rejoiced to fool these jolter-heads ; and no doubt 
the sense of security that I drank from their dull, gasping faces 
encouraged me to proceed extremely fur. And for my sins, 
there was one silent little man at table who took my story at 
the true value. It was from no sense of humour, to which he 
was quite dead. It was from no particular intelligence, for lie 
had not any. The bond of sympathy, of all things in the world, 
had rendered him clairvoyant. 

Dinner was no sooner done than I strolled forth into the 
streets with some design of viewing the cathedral ; and the 
little man was silently at my heels. A few doors fi-om the inn, 
in a dark place of the street, I was aware of a touch on my 
arm, turned suddenly, and found him looking up at me with 
eyes pathetically bright. 

' I beg your pardon, sir ; but that story of yours was parti- 




cularly rich. -He— hei Particnlarly nuy/ said he. 'I tell 
jon, sir^ I took you wholly ! I smoked you ! I believe you and 
I, sir^ if we had a chance to talk^ would find we had a good 
many opinions in common. Here is the " Blue Bell/' a very 
comfortable place. They draw good ale, sir. Would you be 
so condescending as to share a pot with me ? * 

There was something so ambiguous and secret in the little 
man's perpetual signalling, that I confess my curiosity was much 
aroused. Blaming myself, even as I did so, for the indiscretion, 
I embraced his proposal, and we were soon face to face over a 
tankard of mulled ale. He lowered his voice to the least at- 
tenuation of a whisper. 

' Here, sir,' said he, ' is to the Great Man. I think you take 
me ? No ? * He leaned forward till our noses touched. ^ Here 
is to the Emperor ! ' said he. 

I was extremely embarrassed, and, in spite of the creature's 
innocent appearance, more than half alarmed. I thought him 
too ingenious, and, indeed, too daring for a spy. Yet if he 
were honest he must be a man of extraordinaiy indiscretion, 
and therefore very unfit to be encouraged by an escaped 
prisoner. I took a half course, accordingly — accepted his toast 
in silence, and drank it without enthusiasm. 

He proceeded to abound in the praises of Napoleon, such as 
I had never heard in France, or at least only on the lips of 
officials paid to offer them. 

' And this Caffarelli, now,' he pursued : ' he is a splendid 
fellow, too, is he not ? I have not heard vastly much of him 
myself. No details, sir — no details ! We labour under huge 
difficulties here as to unbiassed information.' 

' I believe I have heard the same complaint in other coun- 
tries,' I could not help remarking. ' But as to Caffarelli, he is 
neither lame nor blind, he has two legs and a nose in the middle 
of his face. And I care as much about him as you care for the 
dead body of Mr. Perceval ! ' 

He studied me with glowing eyes. 

' You cannot deceive me ! ' he cried. ^ You have served under 
him. You are a Frenchman ! I hold by the hand, at last, one 
oiF that noble race, the pioneers of the glorious principles of 
hberty and brotherhood. Hush ! No, it is all right. I thought 
there had been somebody at the door. In this wretched, en- 
slaved country we dare not even call our souls our own. The 
spy and the hangman, sir — the spy and the hangman ! And 
yet there is a candle burning, too. The good leaven is workings 
sir — working underneath. Even in this town there are a few 
brave spirits, who meet every Wednesday. You must stay over 
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b day or so. And join us. We do Qot use this house. Another, , 
wd a quieter. They draw fine ale, however— fair, mild ale. 
'" u will fiud yourself among friends, among brothers. You will 
tr some very dariug sentiments expressed !' he cried, expand- 
ing his small chest. ' Monarchy, Ciiristianity — all the trappmgs 
lated past — the Free Confraternity of Durham and Tyne- 
ide deride.' 

I'l^ilPWMW^^i^lWiAS^^C^^i' whose whole | 
3 obiOTanon I Tn« nee Confnteniity had 
I tat me; duing KDUmeaU were no part tf my 
Itunge; and I tried, Inatead, a little cold water. 

'You seem to forge^ tir, that my Emperor had re-eitabliBhed 
Christiaiiity,' I obsOTed. 

' Ah, air, bat tbat was policy 1 ' he exclaimed. ' You do not 
understand Napoleon. I have followed his whole career, I 
can explain his policy from first to last. Now for instance in 
the Peninsula, on which you were so very amusing, if you will 
come to a friend's house who has a map of Spain, I can make 
the whole course of the war quite clear to you, I venture to say, 
in half an hour. 

This was intolerable. Of the two extremes, I found 1 pre- 
ferred the British tory ; and, making an appointment for the 
morrow, I pleaded sudden headache, escaped to the inn, packed 
my knapsack, and fled, about nine at niglit, from this accursed 
neighbourhood. It was cold, starry, and clear, and the road 
dry, with a touch of frost. For all that, I had not the 
smallest intention to make a long stage of it ; and about 
ten o'clock, spying on the right-hand side of the way the 
lighted windows of an alehouse, I detevmined to bait there 
for the night. 

It was against my principle, which was to frequent only the 
dearest inns ; and the misadventure that befell me was sulHcient 
to make me more particular in the future. A large company 
was assembled in the parlour, which was heavy with clouds ot 
tobacco smoke, and brightly lighted up by a roaring fire of coal. 
Hard by the chimney stood a vacant chair in what I thought 
an enviable situation, whether for warmth or the pleasure of 
society; and I was about to take it, when the nearest of the 
company stopped me with his hand. 

' Beg thy pardon, sir,' said he ; ' but that there chair belongs 
to a British soldier,' 

A chorus of voices enforced and explained. It was one of 
Lord Wellington's heroes. He had been wounded under 
Rowland Hill. He was Colboume's riiiht-hand man. In short, 
this favoured individual appeared to have served with every 




sepam ooi , and under eveiy individoal | I in the 

Peninsula. %ji course I apologised. I had noi Known. The 
devil was in it if a soldier had not a right to the best in Eng- 
land. And with that sentiment, which was loudly applauded, 
I found a comer of a bench, and awaited, with some hopes of 
entertainment, the return of the hero. He proved, of course, 
to be a private soldier. I say of course, because no officer 
could possibly enjoy such heights of popularity. He had been 
wounded before San Sebastian, and still wore his arm in a 
sling. What was a great deal worse for him, every member of 
the company had been plying him with drink. His honest 
yokel's countenance blazed as if with fever, his eyes were 
glazed and looked the two ways, and his feet stumbled as, 
amidst a murmur of applause, he returned to the midst of his 
admirers. 

Two minutes afterwards I was again posting in the dark 
along the highway; to explain which sudden movement of 
retreat I must trouble the reader with a reminiscence of my 
services. 

I lay one night with the out-pickets in Castile. We were 
in close touch with the enemy; the usual orders had been, 
issued against smoking, fires, and talk, and botli armies lay as 
quiet as mice, when I saw the English sentinel opposite making 
a signal by holding up his musket. I repeated it, and we both 
crept together in the dry bed of a stream^ which made the 
demarcation of the armies. It was wine he wanted, of which 
we had a good provision, and the English had quite run out. 
He gave me the money, and I, as was the custom, left him my 
firelock in pledge, and set off for the canteen. When I 
returned with a skin of wine, behold, it had pleased some 
uneasy devil of an English officer to withdraw the outposts ! 
Here was a situation with a vengeance, and I looked for 
nothing but ridicule in the present and punishment in the 
future. Doubtless our officers winked pretty hard at this 
interchange of courtesies, but doubtless it would be impossible 
to wink at so gross a fault, or rather so pitiable a misadventure 
as mine ; and you are to conceive me wandering in the plains 
of Castile, benighted, charged with a wine-skin for which I had 
no use, and with no knowledge whatever of the whereabouts 
of my musket, beyond that it was somewhere in my Lord 
Wellington's army. But my Englishman was either a very 
honest fellow, or else extremely thirsty, and at last contrived 
to advertise me of his new position. Now, the English sentry 
in Castile, and the wounded hero in the Durham public-house, 
were one and the same pei-son ; and if he had been a little less 
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nink, or myself less lively in gettipg away, the travels of M. 

L Ives might liaye come to an untimely end. 
I 1 suppose tliis woke me up ; it stirred in me besides a spirit 
t opposition, and in spite of cold, darkness, the highwaymen 

1 the footpads, I determined to walk right on till breakfaat- 

ie : a happy resolution, which enabled me to observe one of 

ose traits of manners which at once depict a country and 
eandemn it. It wai near midnight when I mw, a grut mj 
ahead of m<^ the light of many torchea ; jvesentlj after, the 
sound of whedi leauwd me, aiid the alow tread of feet, and 
soon I had joined mjself to the rear of a soidid, sUen^ and 
lugubrions procesBion, such u we see in dreanu. Clme on a 
hundred persona marched by torchlight in unbroken silence; 
in their midst a cart, and in the cart, on an inclined platform, 
the dead body of a man — the centre-piece of this solemnity, 
the hero whose obsequies we were come forth at this unusual 
hour to celebrate. It was but a plain, dingy old fellow of fifty 
or sixty, his throat cut, his shirt turned over as though to show 
the wound. Blue trousers and brown socks completed his 
attire, if we can talk so of the dead. He had a hornd look of 
a waxwork. In the tossing- of the lights he seemed to make 
faces and mouths at us, to frown, and to be at times upon the 
point of speech. The cart, with this shabby and tragic freight, 
and surrounded by its silent escort and bright torches, con- 
tinued for some distance to creak along the high-road, and I to 
follow it in amazement, which was soon exchanged for horror. 
At the corner of a lane the procession stopped, and, as the 
torches ranged themselves along the hedgerow-siiie, I became 
aware of a grave dug in the midst of the thoroughfare, and a 
provision of quicklime piled in the ditch. The cart was backed 
to the margin, the body slung off the platform and dumped 
into the grave with an irreverent roughness. A sharpened 
stake had hitherto served it for a pillow. It was now with- 
drawn, held in its place by several volunteers, and a fellow with 
a heavy mallet (the sound of which still haunts me at night) 
drove it home through the bosom of the corpse. The hole 
was filled with quicklime, and the bjstanders, as if relieved of 
some oppression, broke at once into a sound of whispered 
speech. 

My shirt stuck to me, my heart had almost ceased beating, 
and 1 found my tongue with difficulty. 

' I beg your pardon,' I gasped to a neighbour, ' wliat is this ? 
what has he done ? is it allowed ?' 

' Why, where do you come from ? ' replied the man. 

' 1 am a traveller, sir,' said I, 'and a total stranger in this 
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part of the conntiy. I had lost my way when I saw your 
torches, and 6ame by chance on this — ^this incredible scene. 

Who was the man ? ' 

' A suicide,' said he. ' Ay, he was a bad one, was Johnnie 
Green/ 

It appeared this was a wretch who had committed many 
barbarous murders, and being at last upon the point of dis- 
covery fell of his own hand. And the nightmare at the cross- 
roads was the regular punishment, according to the laws of 
England, for an act which the Romans honoured as a virtue ! 
Whenever an Englishman begins to prate of civilisation (as, 
indeed, it's a defect they are rather prone to), I hear the 
measured blows of a mallet, see the bystanders crowd with 
torches about the grave, smile a little to myself in conscious 
superiority — and take a thimbleful of brandy for the stomach's 
sake. 

I believe it must have been at my next stage, for I remember 
going to bed extremely early, that I came to the model of a good 
old-fashioned English inn, and was attended on by the picture of 
a pretty chambermaid. We had a good many pleasant passages 
as she waited table or warmed my bed for me with a devil of a 
brass warming pan, fully larger than herself; and as she was no 
less pert than she was pretty, she may be said to have given rather 
better than she look. I cannot tell why (unless it were for the 
sake of her saucy eyes), but I made her my confidante, told her 
I was attached to a young lady in Scotland, and received the 
encouragement of her sympathy, mingled and connected with a 
fair amount of rustic wit. While I slept the down-mail stopped 
for supper ; it chanced that one of the passengers left behind 
a copy of the Edinburgh Courant, and the next morning my 
pretty chambermaid set the paper before me at breakfast, with 
the remark that there was some news from my lady-love. I 
took it eagerly, hoping to find some further word of our escape, in 
which I was disappointed ; and I was about to lay it down, when 
my eye fell on a paragraph immediately concerning me. Faa 
was in hospital, grievously sick, and warrants were out for the 
arrest of Sim and Candlish. These two men had shown them- 
selves very loyal to me. This trouble emerging, the least I 
could do was to be guided by a similar loyalty to them. Suppose 
my visit to my uncle crowned with some success, and my finances 
re-established, I determined I should immediately return to 
Edinburgh, put their case in the hands of a good lawyer, and 
await events. So my mind was very lightly made up to what 
proved a mighty serious matter. Candlish and Sim were all very 
well in their way, and I do sincerely trust I should have been 
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ht some piuns to help tliem, bad there been nothing else. But ia ] 
Ebuth my heart aod luy eyes were set on quite another matter, and 
" ived the news of their tribulation almost with joy. That ia 
■inever a bad wind that blows where we want to go, and you may 
fhe sure there was nothing- unwelcome in a circumstance that 
I carried me back to Edinburgh and Flora. From that hour I 
J began to indulge myself with the making of imaginary scenes 
I and interviews, in which I confounded the aunt, flattered i 
r Ronald, and now in the witty, now in the sentimental manner, 
declared my love and received the assurance of its return. By 
means of this exercise m y resolutio n daily grew stronger, untS 
" IS of obstinacy as it would 1 
& Hnbvert. 

'Ya^'Hidltot&edbMnbeniudd, 'here Is aertn of my lady- 
love Indeed, ind very good news too.' 

All that day, in the teeth of a keen winter wind, I hugged 
myself in my plaid, and it was as though her arms were Hung 
around me. 
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CHAPTER XII 

I FOLLOW A COVERED CART NEARLY TO MY DESTINATION 

At last I bepjan to draw near, by reasonable stages, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Wakefield; and the name of Mr. Burchell Fenn came 
to the top in my memory. This was the gentleman (the reader 
may remember) who made a trade of forwarding the escape of 
French prisoners. How he did so : whether he had a sign- 
board. Escapes fonvarded, apphj within ; what he charged for his 
services, or whether they were gratuitous and charitable, were 
all matters of which I was at once ignorant and extremely 
curious. Thanks to my proficiency in English, and Mr. 
Romaine's bank-notes, I was getting on swimmingly without him ; 
but the trouble was that I could not be easy till I had come to 
the bottom of these mysteries, and it was my difficulty that I 
knew nothing of him beyond the name. I knew not his trade 
beyond that of Forwarder of Escapes — whether he lived in town 
or country, whether he were rich or poor, nor by what kind of 
address I was to gain his confidence. It would have a very bad 
appearance to go along the highwayside asking after a man of 
whom I could give so scanty an account; and I should look 
like a fool, indeed, if I were to present myself at his door and 
find the police in occupation ! The interest of the conundrum, 
however, tempted me, and I turned aside from my direct road 
to pass by Wakefield ; kept my ears pricked, as I went, for any 
mention of his name, and relied for the rest on my good 
fortune. If Luck (who must certainly be feminine) favoured 
me as far as to throw me in the man's way, I should owe the 
lady a candle ; if not, I could very readily console myself. In 
this experimental humour, and with so little to help me, it was 
a miracle that I should have brought my enterprise to a good 
end ; and there are several saints in the calendar who might 
be happy to exchange with St. Ives ! 

I had slept that night in a good inn at Wakefield, made my 
breakfast by candle-light with the passengers of an up-coach^ 
and set off in a very ill temper with myself and my surround- 
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/ FOLLOW A COfEIlED CART 



It was stiU early; I he air r»w and colli; tlie sun low, 

oon to disappear ordet a vast canopy of raiit-clouds tlint 

d beguu to assemble in thj north-west, and from that quartef 

In ajML lodi; ilready the vhide fiwe of the edontiy wnnilcil 
«Uli tfae dtacbnge of cmdu md dttdia ; and I looked ftnnrd 
to ■ daj of dowi^ioiir md tlw Iiell of wet clotbei, fa whieh pa^ 
ttealarl am w d^tr ■■ o cat. At a comer of tfae road, and 
W the laat glint of ue drowning nin, I ipied ■ covered car^ 
ta a Idnd that I thotwht I had never teen before, preceding me 
at the firat's pace <rf jaded hone& Anything is intereatingto s 
pedestrian that can help him to forget the miseries of a S*y of 
rain ; and I bettered my pace and gradually overtook the vehicle. 

The nearer I came, the more it puuled me. It was much 
such a cart as I am told the calico printers use, mounted on two 
wheels, and furnished with a seat in front for the driver. The 
interior closed with a door, and was of a bigness to contain a 
good load of calico, or (at a pinch and if it were necessary) four 
or five persons. But, indeed, if human beings were meant to 
travel there, they had my pity ! They must travel in the dark, 
for there was no sign of a window ; and they would be siiaken 
all the way like a phial of doctor's stuff, for the cart was not 
only ungainly to look at- — it was besides very imperfectly 
balanced on the one pair of wheels, and pitched unconscionably. 
Altogether, if I had any glancing idea that the cart was really 
a carriage, I had soon dismissed it ; but I was still inquisitive 
as to what it should contain, and where it had come from. 
Wheels and horses were splashed with many different colours 
of mud, as though they had come far aud across a considerable 
diversity of country. The driver continually and vainly plied 
his whip. It seemed to follow they bad made a long, perhaps 
an all-night, stage ; and that the driver, at that eariy hour of 
a little after eight in the morning, already felt himself belated. 
I looked for the name of the proprietor on the shaft, and 
started outright. Fortune had &voured the careless : it was 
Burchell Fenn ! 

' A wet morning, my man,' said I. 

The driver, a loutish fellow, shock-headed and tumip-faced, 
returned not a word to my salutation, but savagely flogged his 
horses. The tired animals, who could scarce put the one foot 
before the other, paid no attention to his cruelty ; and I con- 
tinued without effort to maintain my position alongside, smiling 
to myself at the futility of his attempts, and at the same time 
pricked with curiosity as to why he made them. I made no 
such formidable a figure as that a man should flee when I 
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accosted him; and my conscience not being entirely dear, I 
was more accustomed to be uneasy myself than to see others 
timid. Presently he desisted, and put back his whip in the 
holster with the air of a man vanquished. 

• So you would run away from me ? ' said I. ' Come, come, 
that's not English.' 

' Beg pardon, master : no offence meant,* he said, touching 
his hat. 

'And none taken !' cried I. 'All I desire is a little gaiety 
by the way.' 

I understood him to say he didn't ' take with gaiety.' 

' Then I will try you with something else,' said I. ' Oh, I 
can be all things to all men, like the apostle ! I dare to say I 
have travelled with heavier fellows than you in my time, and 
done famously well with them. Are you going home ? ' 

' Yes, I 'm a goin' home, I am,' he said. 

' A very fortunate circumstance for me ! ' said I. * At this 
rate we shall see a good deal of each other, going the same 
way ; and, now I come to think of it, why should you not give 
me a cast ? There is room beside you on the bench.* 

With a sudden snatch, he carried the cart two yards into the 
roadway. The horses plunged and came to a stop. 'No, you 
don't I ' he said, menacing me ^ith the whip. ' None o' that 
with me.' 

' None of what ? ' said I. ' I asked you for a lift, but I have 
no idea of taking one by force.' 

' Well, I 've got to take care of the cart and 'orses, I have,' says 
he. ' I don't take up with no runagate vagabones, you see, else.' 

* I ought to thank you for your touching confidence,' said I, 
approaching carelessly nearer as I spoke. 'But I admit the 
road is solitary hereabouts, and no doubt an accident soon 
happens. Little fear of anything of the kind with you! 
I like you for it, like your prudence, like that pastoral shyness 
of disposition. But why not put it out of my power to hurt } 
Why not open the door and bestow me here in the box, or 
whatever you please to call it ? * And I laid my hand demon- 
stratively on the body of the cart. 

He had been timorous before ; but at this, he seemed to lose 
the power of speech a moment, and stared at me in a perfect 
enthusiasm of fear. 

'Why not.^' I continued. 'The idea is good. I should be 
safe in there if I were the monster Williams himself. The great 
thing is to have me under lock and key. For it does lock ; it 
is locked now,' said I, trying the door. ' A propos, what have 
you for a cargo ? It must be precious.' 
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He found not a word to answer. 

ilat'tj>t-tat, 1 went upon the door like a well-drilled footmaii. 
Any one at home ? ' I aaid, and stooped to listen. 

_ There came out of tbe interiop a stifled sneeae, the firet 

an mMOOtmllAble panncyam ; anotlter followed Immedlafa^ on 
AehetHiof it; and then the dilTer turned with an oaUi, Ud 
- dia laih upon tiie honei with lo mndi cmemr that thn fimnd 
dwir heela agunj and the whole equipage fled down toe road 
•tagalliop. 

At the fint WDnd of the sneese, I had itarted back like a 
man ahot. The next moment, a great light broke on my mind, 
and I tmdentood. Here was the aecret of Fenn'a trade : thii 
was how he forwarded the escape of prisoners, hawking them 
by night about the countty in his covered cart. There had 
been Frenchmen close to me ; he who had just sneezed was ray 
countiyman, my comrade, perhaps already my friend ! I took 
to my heels in pursuit. ' Hold hard ! ' I shouted, ' Stop ! 
It's ^1 right! Stop!' But the driver only tunied o white face 
on me for a moment, and redoubled his efl'orts, bending for- 
ward, plying his whip and crying to his horses ; these lay 
themselves down to the gnllop and beat the highway with 
flying hoofs ; and the cart bounded after them among the ruts 
and fled in a halo of rain and spattering mud. But n minute 
since, and it had been trundling along like a lame cow ; and 
now it was off as though drawn by Apollo's couisers. There 
is no telling what a man can do, until you frighten him ! 

It was as much as I could do myself, though 1 ran valiantly, 
to maintain my distance; and tliat (since I knew my coiintrj- 
men so near) was become a chief point with me. A hundred 
yards farther on the cart whipped out of the high-road into a 
lane embowered with leafless trees, and became lost to view. 
When I saw it next, the driver bad increased his advantage 
considerably, but all danger was at an end, and the horses had 
again declined into a hobbling walk. Persuaded that they 
could not escape me, I took my time, and recovered my breath 
as I followed them. 

Presently the lane twisted at right angles, and showed me a 
gate and the beginning of a gravel sweep ; and a little after, 
as 1 continued to advance, a red brick house about seventy 
years old, in a fine style of architecture, and presenting a front 
of many windows to a lawn and garden. Behind, I could see 
outhouses and the peaked roofs of stacks ; and I judged that a 
manor-house had in some way declined to be the residence of 
a tenant-farmer, careless alike of appearances and substantial 
comfort The marks of neglect were visible on every side. In 
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flower-boBhes straggling beyond the barden, in the fflrkept 
turf, and in the broken windows that were incongruously 
patched with paper or stuffed with rags. A thicket of trees, 
mostly evergreen^ fenced the place round and secluded it from 
the eyes of prying neighbours. As I came in view of it, on 
that melancholy winter s morning, in the deluge of the falling 
rain, and with the wind that now rose in occasional gusts and 
hooted over the old chimneys, the cart had already drawn up 
at the front-door steps, and the driver was already in earnest 
discourse with Mr. Burchell Fenn. He was standing with his 
hands behind his back — a man of a gross, misbegotten face and 
body, dewlapped like a bull and red as a harvest moon ; and 
in his jockey cap, blue coat and top boots, he had much the air 
of a good, solid tenant-farmer. 

The pair continued to speak as I came up the approach, but 
received me at last in a sort of goggling silence. I had my hat 
in my hand. 

' I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Burchell Fenn } ' 
said I. 

'The same, sir,' replied Mr. Fenn, taking off his jockey cap 
in answer to my civility, but with the distant look and the 
tardy movements of one who continues to think of something 
else. ' And who may you be ? ' he asked. 

' I shall tell you afterwards,' said I. * Suffice it, in the mean- 
time, that I come on business.' 

He seemed to digest my answer laboriously, his mouth 
gaping, his little eyes never straying from my face, 

* Suffer me to point out to you, sir,' I resumed, ' that this is 
a devil of a wet morning ; and that the chimney comer, and 
possibly a glass of something hot, are clearly indicated.' 

Indeed, the rain was now grown to be a deluge ; the gutters 
of the house roared; the air was filled with the continuous, 
strident crash. The stolidity of his face, on which the rain 
streamed, was far from reassuring me. On the contrary, I was 
aware of a distinct qualm of apprehension, which was not at all 
lessened by a view of the driver, craning from his perch to 
observe us with the expression of a fascinated bird. So we stood 
silent, when the prisoner again began to sneeze from the body 
of the cart ; and at the sound, prompt as a transformation, the 
driver had whipped up his horses and was shambling off round 
the comer of the house, and Mr. Fenn, recovering his wits with 
a gulp, had turned to the door behind him. 

' Come in, come in, sir,' he said. * I beg your pardon, sir ; 
the lock goes a trifle hard.' 

Indeed, it took him a surprising time to open the door, which 



Ae gntteiiiigi vera green with mould. My mind, under thete 
new linnreuioni, worked with unusual vintnty. I wu here 
■but off with Fenn and his hireling In a deserted bouse, a 
ne^ected garden, and a wood of evergreens ; the most eligible 
theatre for a deed of darkness. There came to me a vision of 
two flagstones raised in the hall-floor, and the driver putting 
in the rainy afternoon over my grave, and t lie prospect displeased 
me extremely. I felt I had carried my pleasantry as far as was 
safe ; I must lose no time in declaring my true character, and I 
was even choosing the words in which I was to begin, when the 
hall-door was slammed-to behind me with a bang, and I turned, 
dropping my stick as 1 did so, in time — and not any more than 
time — to save my life. 

The surprise of the onslaught and the huge weight of my 
assailant gave him the advantage. He had a pistol in his right 
hand of a portentous size, which it took me all my strength to 
keep deflected. With his left arm he strained me to his bosom, 
so tJiat I thought I must be crushed or stifled. His mouth was 
open, his face crimson, and he panted aloud with hard animal 
sounds. The affair was as brief as it was hot and suilden. The 
potations which had swelled and bloated his carcase had 
already weakened the springs of energy. One more huge 
efibrt, that came near to overpower me, and in which the pistol 
happily exploded, and I felt his grasp slacken and weakness 
come on his joints; his legs succumbed under his weight, and 
he grovelled on his knees on the stone floor. 'Spore me!' 
be gasped. 

I had not only been abominably frightened ; I was shocked 
besides : my delicacy was in arms, like a lady to whom violence 
should have been offered by a similar monster. I plucked 
myself from bis horrid contact, 1 snatched the pistol — even 
discharged, it was a formidable weapon — and menaced him 
with the butt. ' Spare you ! ' I cried, ' you beast 1 ' 

His voice died in bis fat inwards, but bis lips still vehemently 
framed the same words of supplication. My anger began to 
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pan offj but not all my repugnance; the picture he made 
revolted me, and I was impatient to be spared the further view 
of it 

' Here,' said I, ' stop this performance : it sickens me. I am 
not going to kill you, do you hear ? I have need of you.' 

A look of relief, that I could almost have called beautiful, 
dawned on his countenance. ' Anything — anything you wish/ 
said he. 

Anything is a big word, and his use of it brought me for a 
moment to a stand. 'Why, what do you mean ?* I asked. ' Do 
you mean that you will blow the gaff on the whole business ? ' 

He answered me Yes with eager asseverations. 

' I know Monsieur de Saint-Yves is in it ; it was through his 
papers we traced you,* I said. 'Do you consent to make a 
clean breast of the others ? ' 

'I do — I will!' he cried. 'The 'ole crew of *em ; there's 
good names among 'em. I *11 be king's evidence.' 

* So that all shall hang except yourself.'* You damned 
villain ! ' I broke out. * Understand at once that I am no spy 
or thief- taker. I am a kinsman of Monsieur de St. Yves — here 
in his interest. Upon my word, you have put your foot in it 
prettily, Mr. Burchell Fenn I Come, stand up ; don't grovel 
there. Stand up, you lump of iniquity ! * 

He scrambled to his feet. He was utterly unmanned, or it 
might have gone hard with me yet; and I considered him 
hesitating, as, indeed, there was cause. The man was a double- 
dyed traitor : he had tried to murder me, and I had first baffled 
his endeavours and then exposed and insulted him. Was it 
wise to place myself any longer at his mercy ? With his help 
I should doubtless travel more quickly ; doubtless also far less 
agreeably ; and there was everything to show that it would be 
at a greater risk. In short, I should have washed my hands of 
him on the spot, but for the temptation of the French officers, 
whom I knew to be so near, and for whose society I felt so 
great and natural an impatience. If I was to see anything of 
my countrymen, it was clear I had first of all to make my peace 
with Mr. Fenn ; and that was no easy matter. To make friends 
with any one implies concessions on both sides ; and what could 
I concede ? What could I say of him, but that he had proved 
himself a villain and a fool, and the worse man ? 

' Well/ said I, * here has been rather a poor piece of business, 
which I dare say you can have no pleasure in calling to mind ; 
and, to say truth, I would as readily forget it myself. Suppose 
we try. Take back your pistol, which smells very ill ; put it in 
your pocket or wherever you had it concealed. There ! Now 
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I let us meet for the first time. — Give ^'ou ^aoA morning, Mn< 
[ Fenn I 1 hope you do very well. I come on tile recom men (!«-■■ 
\ tion of my kinsman, the Vicomte de St. Yves.' ^ 

'Do you mean it?' he cried. ' Do you mean you will p&BS \ 
over our little scrimmage ? ' 

' Why, certainly ! ' said I. ' It shows you are a bold fellowi , 
■•who nuy be tmsted to forget the busiaess when it comes to the, J 
~ ■ ' ! little serim 

6eg 6t yon, ilr, dm't betrEj me to the Vw-count,' he 
pleaded. 'I'll not deny but irlut my 'eait failed me a trifle: 
bnt it wu only a word, sir, wlut anybody might hare Hid in 
the 'eat of the moment, and over with it.' 

'Certainly,' said I. 'That is quite my own opinion.' 

'The way I came to be anxious about the Vis-count,' he 
continued, ' is that I believe he might be induced to form an 
*asty judgment. Ant! the business, in a pecuniary point of 
view, is all that I could ask ; only trying, sir — -very trying. It's 
making an old man of me before my time. You might Iiave 
observed yourself, sir, that I 'aven't got the knees I once *ad. 
The knees and the breathing, there's where it tnkes me. But 
1 *ni very sure, sir, I address a gentleman as would be the last 
to make trouble between friends.' 

'I am sure you do me no more than justice,' said I; 'and I 
shall think it quite unnecessary to dwell on any of these passing 
circumstances in my report to the Vicomte." 

' Which you do favour him (if j'ou '11 excuse me being so bold 
as to mention it) exac'ty ! ' said he. ' I should have known you 
anywheres. May I offer you a pot of 'ome-l)rewed ale, sirr 
By your leave ! Tliis way, if you plense. 1 am 'eartily grate- 
ful — 'eartily pleased to be of any service to a gentleman like 
you, sir, which is related to the Vis-count, aud really a fambly 
of which you might well be proud ! Take care of the step, sir. 
You have good news of 'is 'ealth, I trust } as well as that 
of Monseer the Count?* 

God forgive me ! the horrible fellow was still puffing and 
panting with the fury of his assault, and already he had fallen 
into an obsequious, wheedling familiarity like that of an old 
servant, — already he was flattering me on my family connec- 
tions! 

I followed him through the house into the stable-yard, where 
I observed the driver washing the cart in a shed. He must 
have heard the explosion uf the pistol. He could not choose 
but hear it: the thing was shaped like a little blunderbuss. 




chm to t month, and mide a report ; i 
artil y. He bad heard, lie had paid do anention; and now, 
as we came forth by the back-door, he raised for a moment 
a pale and tell-tale face that was as direct as a confession. The 
rascal had expected to see Feon eome forth alone; he was 
waiting to be called on for that part of sexton, which I had 
already allotted to him in fancy. 

1 need not detain the reader very long with any description 
of my visit to the back-kitchen ; of how we mulled our ale 
there, and mulled it very well; nor of how we sat talking, 
Fenn like an old, faithful, affectionate dependant, and I — well ! 
I myself fallen into a mere admiration of so much impudence, 
that transcended words, and had very soon conquered animosity. 
I took a fancy to the man, he was so vast a humbug, I began 
to see a kind of beauty in him, his aplomb was so majestic. I 
never knew a rogue to cut so fat ; his villainy was ample, like 
his belly, aud I could scarce find it in my heart to hold hini 
responsible for either. He was good enough to drop into the 
autobiographical ; telling me how the farm, in spite of the war 
and the high prices, had proved a disappointment ; how there 
was 'a sight of cold, wet land as you come along the 'igh-road'; 
how the winds and rains and the seasons had been misdirected, 
it seemed ' o' purpose ' ; how Mrs. Fenn had died — ' I lost her 
coming two year agone ; a remarkable fine woman, my old girl, 
sir ! if you '11 excuse mc,' he added, with a burst of humility. 
In short, he gave me an opportunity of studying John Bull, as 
I may say, stuffeil naked — his greed, his usuriousness, his 
hypocrisy, his perfidy of the back-stairs, all swelled to the 
superlative—such as was well worth the little disarray and 
fluster of our passage in the hall. 
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A» won u I judged it ufe, and that wu not befiwe Bniehell 
Fetm had talked hmuelf bade into his breath ami a complete 
good hnmour, I proposed he should introduce me to the French 
officers, henceforth to become my fellow-passengers. There 
were two of them, it appeared, and my heart beat as I np- 

rroached the door. The specimen of Perfidious Albion whom 
had just been studying gave me the stronger zest for my 
fellow-countrymen. I could have embraced them ; I could 
have wept on their necks. And all the time 1 was going to a 
disappointmen t. 

It was in a spacious and low room, with an outlook on the 
court, that I found them bestowed. In the good d.iys of that 
house the apartment had probably served as a library, for there 
along th< ■ ■ " 



', traces of shel' 
mattresses lay on the 
bedding; near by wa 
kitchen-table and son: 
end ; and the room 
windows, and warmed by 



ainscot. Four or five 

comer, with a frowsy heap of 

a basin and a cube of soap ; a rude 

deal chairs stood together at the far 

illuminated by no less than four 

'ttle, crazy, sidelong grate, propped 



up with bricks in the vent of a hospitable chimney, in which a 
pile of coals smoked prodigiously and gave out a few starveling 
flames. An old, frail, ■white-haired officer sat in one of the 
chairs, which he liad drawn close to this apology for a fire. He 
was wrapped in a camlet cloak, of which the collar was turned 
up, his knees touched the bars, his hands were spread in the 
very smoke, and yet he shivered for cold. The second — a big, 
florid, fine animal of a man, whose every gesture labelled him 
the cock of the walk and the admiration of the ladies — had 
apparently despaired of the fire, and now strode up and down, 
sneezing hard, bitterly blowing his nose, and proffering a con- 
tinual stream of bluster, complaint, and barrack-room oaths. 

Fenn showed me in with the brief form of introduction : 
'Gentlemen all, this here's another fare! ' and was gone again 
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at once. The old man gave me but the one glance oat of lack- 
lustre eyes ; and even as he looked a shiver took him as sharp 
as a hiccough. But the other^ who represented to admiration 
the picture of a Beau in a Catarrh, stared at me arrogantly. 

' And who are you, sir } * he asked. 

I made the military salute to my superiors. 

' Champdivers, private, Eighth of the Line,' said I. 

' Pretty business ! ' said he. ' And you are going on with 
us ? Three in a cart, and a great trolloping private at that ! 
And who is to pay for you, my fine fellow ? * he inquired. 

^If monsieur comes to that/ I answered civilly, 'who paid 
for him ? ' 

' Oh, if you choose to play the wit ! * said he, — and began 
to rail at large upon his destiny, the wxather, the cold, the 
danger and the expense of the escape, and, above all, the 
cooking of the accursed English. It seemed to annoy him 
particularly that I should have joined their party. ' If you 
knew what you were doing, thirty thousand millions of pigs ! 
you would keep yourself to yourself! The horses can't drag 
the cart ; the roads are all ruts and swamps. No longer ago 
than last night the Colonel and I had to march half the way — 
thunder of God! — half the way to the knees in mud — and I 
with this infernal cold — and the danger of detection ! Happily 
we met no one : a desert — a real desert — like the whole 
abominable country ! Nothing to eat — no, sir, there is nothing 
to eat but raw cow and greens boiled in water — nor to drink 
but Worcestershire sauce ! Now I, with my catarrh, I have no 
appetite ; is it not so } Well, if I were in France, I should 
have a good soup with a crust in it, an omelette, a fowl in rice, 
a partridge in cabbages — things to tempt me, thunder of God ! 
But here — day of God ! — what a country ! And cold, too ! 
They talk about Russia — this is all the cold I want ! And the 
people — look at them ! What a race ! Never any handsome 
men ; never any fine officers ! ' — and he looked down compla- 
cently for a moment at his waist — 'And the women — what 
faggots ! No, that is one point clear, I cannot stomach the 
English ! ' 

There was something in this man so antipathetic to me, as 
sent the mustard into my nose. I can never bear your bucks 
and dandies, even when they are decent-looking and well 
dressed ; and tlie Major — for that was his rank — was the image 
of a flunkey in good luck. Even to be in agreement with him, 
or to seem to be so, was more than I could make out to endure. 

'You could scarce be expected to stomach them/ said I 
civilly, 'after having just digested your parole.' 



I MEET rtVO OF MY COVSTRYMEN 

He whipped round on bis heel and turned on me a coiuite^B 
In&nce wliidi I daresay be imngined to be awful; but another fit T 
I of GtieeKing cut him off ere he could come the length of speech. 
I ' 1 have not tried the dish myscUy I tools the opportunity to 1 
\ Add. ' It is said to be unpalatable. Did monsieur find It so ? ' 
With surprising vivacity the Colonel woke from liis lethargy. 
[le was between us ere another word could uius. 



been gncr^j offended. I make it mj requeit, I make it my 
pmyer — if need b^ I give you my ordetB — that the matter ahaU 
rtand by until we come safe to Fmnce. Then, if you pleaie, I 
will Bcrve you in any capacity. And for you, young man, you 
have shown all the cruelty and carelessness of youth, lliii 
gentleman is your superior; he is no longer young' — at which 
word you are to conceive the Major's face, ' It is admitted he 
haa broken his parole. I know not liis reason, and no more do 
you. It might be patriotism in this hour of our country's 
adversity, it might be humanity, necessity ; you know not wliat 
in the least, and you permit yourself to reflect on his honour. 
To break parole may be a subject for pity and not derision. I 
have broken mine^I, a colonel of the Empire. And why ? I 
liave been years negotiating my exchange, and it cannot be 
managed ; those who have influence at the Ministry of War 
continually rush in before me, and I have to wait, and my 
daughter at home is in a decline. I nm goii'g to see my 
daughter at last, and it is my only concern lest I should have 
tlelayed too long. She is ill, and very ill, — at death's door. 
Nothing is left me but my daughter, my Emperor, and my 
honour ; and I give my honour, blame me for it who dare ! ' 

At this my heart smote me. 

' For God's sake,' I cried, ' think no more of what I have 
aaid ! A parole ? what is a jiavale against life and death and 
love i I ask your pardon ; this gentleman's also. As long as I 
■hall be with you, you shall not have cause to complain of me 
again. I pray God you will find your daughter alive and 
restored.' 

' That is past praying for,' said the Colonel ; and immediately 
the brief fire died out of him, and, returning to the hearth, he 
relapsed into his former abstraction. 

But I was not so easy to compose. Tlie knowledge of the 
poor gentleman's trouble, and the sight of his face, had filled 
me with the bitterness of remorse ; and J insisted upon shaking 




huidi with the jar (wl h he did iritii a very i 
■nd cboniided in paiinodes and Bpologiea. 

' After all," said I, ' who am I to talk ? I am in the luck to 
be a private soldier; I have no parole to give or to keep ; once 
I am over tlie rampart, I am as free as air. I beg you to believe 
that I regret from my soul the use of these ungenerous expres~ 
sions. Allow me ... Is there no way in this damoed house to 
attract attention ? Where is this fellow, Fenn .'' ' 

I ran to one of the windows and threw it open. Fenn, who 
was at the moment passing below in the court, cast up his arras 
like one in despair, called to me to keep back, plunged into 
the liouse, and appeared next moment in tlie doorway of the 
chamber. 

' Oh, sir ! ' says he, ' keep away from those there windows, 
A body might see you from the back lane.' 

' It is registered, said I. ' Henceforward I will be a mouse 
for precaution and a ghost for invisibility. But in the mean- 
time, for God's sake, fetch us s bottle of brandy ! Your room 
is as damp as the bottom of a well, and these gentlemen are 
perishing of cold,' 

So soon as I had paid him (for everything, I found, must be 
paid in advance), I turned my attention to the fire, and whether 
because I threw greater energy into the business, or because 
the coals were now warmed and the time ripe, I soon started a 
blaze that made the chimney roar again. The shine of it, in 
that dark, rainy day, seemed to reanimate the Colonel like a 
blink of sun. With the outburst of the ilames, besides, a 
draught was established, which immediately delivered us from 
the plague of smoke ; and by the time Fenn returned, carrying 
a bottle under his arm and a single tumbler in his hand, there 
was already an air of gaiety in the room that did the heart 

I poured out some of tlie brandy. 

'Colonel,' said 1, 'I am a young man and a private soldier. 
1 have not been long in this room, and already I have shown 
the petulance that belongs to the one character and the ill 
manners that you may look for in the other. Have the 
humanity to pass these slips over, and honour me so far as to 
accept this glass.' 

' My lad,' says he, waking up and blinking at me with an air 
of suspicion, ' are you sure you can alTord it ? ' 

I assured him I could. 

' I thank you, then : I am very cold.' He took the glass out, 
and a little colour came in his face. ' 1 thank you again,' said 
he. ' It goes to the heart.' 
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the Mojor, when 1 motioned him to help himselT, did to with 
rod deal of libernlity ; continued to do so far the rest of the 
Qing, now vith some sort of apology, now with none at all ; 
the bottle began to look foolish before dinner was served. 
It was such a meal as he had himself predicted : beef, greens, 
potatoes, mustard in a teacup, and beer in 3 brown jug that was 
all over hounds, horses, and hunters, with a fox at the far end 
and a gigantic John Bull — for all the world like Fenn — sitting 
in the midst in a bob-wig and smoking tobacco. The beer was 
a good brew, but not good enough for the Major ; he laced it 
with brandy — for his cold, be said ; and in this curative design 
ths remtinder of the bottle ebbed kwkj. He cdled my 
attention repcfttedlj to the fdrcumituice ; helped me pointedfy 
to the dregs, threw the bottle in the air and played tridcB - 
irith it ; and at last, having exhausted his ingenuity, and seeing 
me remain quite blind Ij every hint, he ordered and paid for 
another himself. 

As for the Colonel, he ate nothing, sat sunk in a muse, and 
only awoke occasionally to a sense of where he was, and what 
he was supposed to be doing. On each of these occasions he 
showed a gratitude and kind courtesy that endeared him to me 
beyond expression. 'Champdivers, my lad, j'our health!' he 
would say. ' The Major and I had a very arduous march last 
night, and I positively thought I should have eaten nothing, 
but your fortunate idea of the brandy has made quite a new 
man of me— quite a new man." And he would fall to with 
a great air of heartiness, cut himself a mouthful, and, before he 
had swallowed it, would have forgotten his dinner, his company, 
the place where he then was, and the escape he was engaged 
on, and become absorbed in the vision of a sick-room and 
ft dying girl in France. The pathos of this continual pre- 
occupation, in a man so old, sick, and over-weary, and whom I 
looked upon as a mere bundle of dying bones and death-pains, 
put me wholly from my victuals : it seemed there was an 
element of sin, a kind of rude bravndo of youth, in the mere 
relishing of food at the same table with this tragic father ; and 
though I was well enough used to the coarse, plain diet of the 
English, I ate scarce more than himself. Dinner was hardly 
over before he succumbed to a lethargic sleep ; lying on one of 
the mattresses with his limbs relaxed, and his breath seemingly 
suspended — the very image of dissolution. 

This lefl the Major and myself alone at the table. You 
must not suppose our Ute-A-iele was long, but it was a lively 
period while it lasted. He drank like a Rsh or an Englishman ; 
shouted, beat the table, roared out songs, quarrelled, made it 
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up ■gmiiiy and at last tried to throw the dinner-plates Uiniii|;h 
the windoWj a feat of which he was at that time quite incapable. 
For a party of fugitives^ condenined to the most rigorous 
discretion, there was never seen so noisy a carnival ; and 
through it all the Colonel continued to sleep like a child. 
Seeing the Major so well advanced, and no retreat possible, I 
made a fair wind of a foul one, keeping his glass full, pushing 
hiui with toasts ; and sooner than I could have dared to hope^ 
he became drowsy and incoherent. With the wrong-headedness 
of all such sots, he would not be persuaded to lie down upon 
one of the mattresses until I had stretched myself upon 
another. But the comedy was soon over; soon he slept the 
sleep of the just, and snored like a military music ; and I might 
get up again and face (as best 1 could) the excessive tedium of 
the afternoon. 

I had passed the night before in a good bed ; I was denied 
the resource of slumber ; and there was nothing open for me 
but to pace the apartment, maintain the fire, and brood on my 
position. I compared yesterday and to-day — the safety, com- 
fort, jollity, open-air exercise and pleasant roadside inns of the 
one, with the tedium, anxiety, and discomfort of the other. I 
remembered that I was in the hands of Fenn, who could not be 
more false — though he might be more vindictive — than I 
fancied him. I looked forward to nights of pitching in the 
covered cart, and days of monotony in I knew not what hiding- 
places ; and my heart failed me, and 1 was in two minds 
whether to slink off ere it was too late, and return to my 
former solitary way of travel. But the Colonel stood in the 
path. I had not seen much of him ; but already I judged him 
a man of a childlike nature — with that sort of innocence and 
courtesy that, 1 think, is only to be found in old soldiers or old 
priests — and broken with years and sorrow. I could not turn 
my back on his distress ; could not leave him alone with the 
selfish trooper who snored on the next mattress. ' Champdivers, 
my lad, your health ! ' said a voice in my ear, and stopped me 
— and there are few things I am more glad of in the retrospect 
than that it did. 

It must have been about four in the afternoon — at least the 
rain had taken off, and the sun was setting with some wintry 
pomp— when the current of my reflections was effectually 
changed by the arrival of two visitors in a gig. They were 
farmers of the neighbourhood, I suppose — big, burly fellows in 
great-coats and top-boots, mightily flushed with liquor when 
they arrived, and, before they left, inimitably drunk. They 
stayed long in the kitchen with Burchell, drinking, shoutings 
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hglngi aud keepiug it up; and tfae sound of tbeii- mtrry^ 
ihiBtrelsy kept me a kind of company. The iiifflit ffll, ana 1 
&te shine of the fire brlgliiened and blinked on the panelled ' 
^all. Our illuiniiiated windows must have been visible nut 
mly from the back lane of which Fcun bad spoken, but fnira 
J the court where the farmers' gig awaited them. In the far end 
of the firelit room lay my corn|wnions, the one silent, tlic other 
clamorously noisy, the images of death and drunkenness, 
Little wonder if I were tempted to join in the choruses below, 
and sometimes could hardly refrain from laughter, and snme- 
__ttniea, I believe, from tears — so unmitigated was the tedium, so 
enuH the BUBpense, of this period. 

At lut, about six at nisht, I should fancy, the noisy minstrels 
ajqieared in the court, headed by Fenn with a lantern, and 
knocking together as they came. The visitors clambered 
noisily into the gig, one of them shook the reins, and they were 
snatched out of sight and hearing with a suddenness that 
partook of the nature of prodigy. I am well aware there is a 
Providence for drimken men, that holds the reins for them 
and presides over their troubles ; doubtless he had his work 
cut out for him with this ])articulBr gigful ! Fenn rescued his 
toes with an ejaculation from under the departing wheels, and 
turned at once with uncertiiin steps and devious lantern to the 
far end of the court. Tliere, through tlie open doors of a 
coach-house, the shock-headed lad was already to be seen 
drawing forth the covered cart. If I wished any private talk 
with our host, it must be now or never. 

Accordingly I groped my way downstairs, and came to him 
as be looked on at and lifrhted Uie harnessing of the horses. 

'The hour approaches when we have to part,' said 1 ; 'and I 
shall be obliged if you will tell your servant to drop me at the 
nearest point for Dunstable. 1 am determined to go so far 
with our friends, Colonel X and Major Y, but my business is 
peremptoiy, and it takes me to the neighbourhood of Dun- 
stable.' 

Orders were given to ray satisfaction, with an obsequiousness 
that seemed only inflamed by his potations. 




CHAPTER XIV 

TRAVELS OF THE COVERED CART 

My companions were aroused with difficulty : the Colonel, poor 
old gentleman, to a sort of permanent dream, in which you 
could say of him only that he was very deaf and anxiously 
polite ; the Major still maudlin drunk. We had a dish of tea 
by the fireside, and then issued like criminals into the scathing 
cold of the night. For the weather had in the meantime 
changed. Upon the cessation of the rain^ a strict frost had 
succeeded. Tlie moon, being young, was already near the 
zenith when we started, glittered everywhere on sheets of ice, 
and sparkled in ten thousand icicles. A more unpromising 
night for a journey it was hard to conceive. But in the course 
of the afternoon the horses had been well roughed ; and King 
(for such was the name of the shock-headed lad) was very 
positive tliat he could drive us without misadventure. He was 
as good as his word ; indeed, despite a gawky air, he was simply 
invaluable in his present employment, showing marked sagacity 
in all that concerned the care of horses, and guiding us by one 
short cut after another for days, and without a fault. 

The interior of that engine of torture, the covered cart, was 
fitted with a bench, on wliich we took our places; the door 
was shut; in a moment, the night closed upon us solid and 
stifling; and we felt that we were being driven carefully out 
of the courtyard. Careful was the word all night, and it was 
an alleviation of our miseries that we did not often enjoy. In 
general,as we were driven the better part of the night and day, 
often at a pretty quick pace and always through a labyrinth of 
the most infamous country lanes and by-roads, we were so 
bruised upon the bench, so dashed against the top and side^ 
of the cart, that we reached the end of a stage in truly pitiable 
case, sometimes flung ourselves down without the formality of 
eating, made but one sleep of it until the hour of departure 
returned, and were only properly awakened by the first jolt of 
the renewed journey. There were interruptions, at times, that 
we hailed as alleviations. At times the cart was bogged, once 
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; was upset, and via must alight iind kiid llie driver thai 
kssistance ai our anus ; nt times, tua (as mi the riccnsiou wbenT 
Wl bnd first encountered it), the horses gave out, and K'e had to 
B'trail alongside in mud or Irost until the first peep of dnyllghti 
E^r the approach to u hamlet or a high rond, bode us dUappeu 1 
■Ijhe ghosts into our prison. 1 

■ The main roads of £n<jIaDd are incomparahle for escellenc(|f ^ 
mfii a heautiful smoothness, very ingeniously laid down, and SOtJ 
»well kept that in most weathers you could take youi' dinner offi 
^any part of them without ilistaste. On them, to the note o 
^e bugle, the mail did its sixty miles a day; innumerabl 



and danger of the lieges. On them, the slow-psdng vaggont 
made a music of bella, and all day long the travellers on hors^ 
back and the travellers on foot (like happy Mr. St Ives so 
little a while before !) kept coming and going, and baiting and 
gaping at each other, as though a fair were due, and they were 
gathering to it from all England. No, nowhere in the world 
is travel so great a pleasure as in that country. But unhappily 
our one need was to be secret ; and all this rapid and animated 
picture of the road sivept quite apart from us, as we lumbered 
up hill and down dale, under liedge and oicr stone, among 
circuitous byways. Only twice did I receive, as it were, a 
whiff of the highway. The first reached my ears alone. I 
might have been anywhere. I only knew I was walking in 
the dark night and among ruts, when I heard very far off, over 
the silent country that sui-rounded us, the guard's horn wailing 
its signal to the next post-house for a change of horses. It was 
like the voice of the day heard in darkness, a voice of the 
world heard in prison, the note of a cock crowing in the mid- 
seas — in short, 1 cannot tell you what it was like, you will have 
to fancy for yourself— but I could have wept to hear it. Once 
we were belated : the cattle could hardly crawl, the day was at 
hand, it was a nipping, rigorous morning, King was lashing his 
horses, I was giving an arm to the old Colonel, and the Major 
was coughing in our rear. I must suppose that King was a 
thought careless, being nearly in desperation about bis team, 
and, in spite of the cold morning, breathing hot with his 
exertions. We came, at last, a little before sunrise to the 
summit of a hill, and saw the high-road passing at right angles 
through an open country of meadows and hedgerow pollards; 
and not only the York mail, speeding smoothly at the gallop 
of the four horses, but a post-chaise besides, with the post-boy 
titn[^ing briskly, and the traveller himself putting his head 
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oat of the window, but whether to breathe the dawn, or the 
better to observe the passage of the mail, I do not know. So 
that we enjoyed for an instant a picture of free life on the road, 
in its most luxurious forms of despatch and comfort. And 
therccafter, with a poignant feeling of contrast in our hearts, we 
must mount again into our wheeled dungeon. 

We came to our st«ages at all sorts of odd hours, and they 
were in all kinds of odd places. I may say at once that my 
first experience was my best. Nowhere again were we so well 
entertained as at Burchell Fenn's. And this, I suppose, was 
natural, and indeed inevitable, in so long and secret a journey. 
The first stop, we lay six hours in a barn standing by itself in a 
poor, marshy orchard, and packed with hay ; to make it more 
attractive, we were told it had been the scene of an abominable 
murder, and was now haunted. But the day was beginning 
to break, and our fatigue was too extreme for visionary terrors. 
The second or third, we alighted on a barren heath about 
midnight, built a fire to warm us under the shelter of some 
thorns, supped like beggars on bread and a piece of cold bacon, 
and slept like gipsies with our feet to the fire. In the mean- 
while. King was gone with the cart, I know not where, to get 
a change of horses, and it was late in the dark morning when 
he returned and we were able to resume our journey. In the 
middle of another night, we came to a stop by an ancient, 
whitewashed cottage of two stories ; a privet hedge surrounded 
it ; the frosty moon shone blankly on the upper windows ; but 
through those of the kitchen the firelight was seen glinting on 
the roof and reflected from the dishes on the wall. Here, 
after much hammering on the door. King managed to arouse an 
old crone from the chimney-corner chair, where she had been 
dozing in the watch ; and we were had in, and entertained 
with a dish of hot tea. This old lady was an aunt of Burchell 
Fenn's — and an unwilling partner in his dangerous trade. 
Though the house stood solitary, and the hour was an unlikely 
one for any passenger upon the road. King and she conversed 
in whispers only. There was something dismal, something 
of the sick-room, in this perpetual, guarded sibilation. The 
apprehensions of our hostess insensibly communicated them- 
selves to every one present. We ate like mice in a cat's ear; 
if one of us jingled a teaspoon, all would start ; and when the 
hour came to take the road again, we drew a long breath of 
relief, and climbed to our places in the covered cart with a 
positive sense of escape. The most of our meals, however, 
were taken boldly at hedgerow alehouses, usually at untimely 
hours of the day, when the clients were in the field or the 
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mjSTd at labour. I Elinll tinvc to tell presently of oui 
EperieQce of the sort, and how uufortuuati-ly it miscurriet] ; 
it AS that was the signal for my separation irum my felluw' 
lavellers, I muGt first l^niah with them. 

[ 1 had never any occasion to waver in ray first jmlgment of 
Be Colonel. The old gentleman seemed to me, and stUl seems 
nthe retrospect, the salt of the earth. I had occasion to see 
a in the extremes of hardship, hunger and cold; he was ! 
ing, and he looked it ; and yet 1 cannot remember any hasty, 
rsii, or impatient word to have fallen from his lips. On the 
ntiaij, he ever showed himself careful to please ; and even 

Bttie last. 1 would 
not due to ttiy how often he twoke niddcDly from a lethargy, 
and told iu ag^n, as though we had never heard it, the story 
of bow be had earned the cross, how it had been given him by 
the hand of the Emperor, and of the innocent — and, indeed, 
foolish — sayings of his daughter when he returned with it on his 
bosom. He had another anecdote which he was very apt to 
give, by way of a rebuke, when the Major wearied us beyond 
endurance with dispraises of the English. This was an account 
of the braves gens with whom he had been boarding. True 
enough, he was a man so simple and grateful by nature, that 
the most common civilities were able to touch him to the heart, 
and would remain written in his memory; but fi'om a thousand 
inconsiderable but conclusive indications, I gathered that this 
family had really loved him, and loaded him with kindness. 
They made a fire in his bedroom, which the sons and daughters 
tended with their own hands ; letters from France were looked 
for with scarce more eagerness by himself than by these alien 
sympathisers; when they came, he would read them aloud in 
the parlour to the assembled family, translating as he went. 
The Colonel's English was elementary ! his daughter not in the 
least likely to be an amusing correspondent ; and, as I conceived 
these scenes in the parlour, I felt sure the interest centred in 
the Colonel himself, and I thought I could feel in my own 
heart that mixture of the ridiculous and the pathetic, the con* 
test of tears and laughter, which must have shaken the bosoms 
of the family. Their kindness had contitiued till the end. It 
appears they were privy to his flight, the camlet clonk had been 
lined expressly for him, and he was the bearer of a letter from 
tbe daughter of the house to his own daughter in Paris. The 
kst evening, when the time came to say good-night, it was tacitly 
known to all that the}' were to look upon his face no more. 
He rose, pleading fatigue, and turned to the daughter, who had 




b< aim ai , i - iwu Will permit me, m^ i 

ftnu very uni ipy soldier — and may God bit— yaa tar your 
goodness!' loe girl threw her arma about his neck and 
sobbed upon his bosom ; the lady of the house burst into 
tears; 'el je vous le Jure, le pere se motickait!' quoth the 
Colonel, twisting his moustaches with a cavalry air, and at 
the same time blinking the water from his eyes at the mere 
recollection. 

It was a good thought to me that he had found these friends 
in captivity; that he had started oa this fatal journey from go 
cordial a farewell. He had broken his parole for his daughter ; 
that he should ever live to reach her sick-bed, that he could 
continue to endure to an end the hardships, the crushing fatigue, 
the savage cold, of our pilgrimage, I had early ceased to hope. 
I did for him what I was able, — nursed him, kept him covered, 
watched over his slumbers, sometimes held him in my arms at 
the rough places of the road. ' Champdivers,' he once said, 
'you are like a son to me— like a son.' It is good to remember, 
though at the time it put me on the rack. All was to no pur- 
pose. Fast as we were travelling towards France, he was 
travelling faster still to another destination. Daily he grew 
weaker and more iiidiiferent. An old rustic accent of Lower 
Normandy reappeared in his speech, from which it had long 
been banished, and grew stronger ; old words of the patois, too : 
Ouislrekam, malrassi, and others, the sense of which we were 
sometimes unable to guess. On the very last day he began 
again his eternal story of the cross and the Emperor. The 
Major, who was particularly ill, or at least particularly cross, 
uttered some angry words of protest. ' Pardonnez-moi, moiifieur 
ie commandant, mais c'esl pour monsteur,' said the Gilonel : 
'Monsieur has not yet heard the circumstance, and is good 
enough to feel an intei'est.' Presently after, however, he 
began to lose the thread of his narrative ; and at last : ' QtU 
que j'ai? Je m'embroailie!' says he, 'Siiffit: s'm'a la donni, et 
Berike en itait bien contente.' It struck me as the falling of the 
curtain or the closing of the sepulchre doors. 

Sure enough, in but a little while after, he fell into a sleep 
as gentle as an infant's, which insensibly changed into the sleep 
of death. 1 had my arm about his body at the time and re- 
marked nothing, unless it were that he once stretched himself 
a little, so kindly the end came to that disastrous life. It was 
only at our evening halt that the Major and I discovered we 
were travelling alone with the poor clay. That night we stole 
a spade from a field^l think near Market Bosworth — and a 
httle farther on, in a wood of young oak trees and by the light 
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Mm King's lantern, we buried the old soldier of the Empire v 
Mth prayei-s and tears. 
We bad needs invent Heaven if it had not been revealed to 1 
Ins; there are some things that fall so bitterly ill on this side 
■Time '. As for the Major, I have long since forgiven him, He 
l.broke the news tti the poor Colonel's daughter; I am told be 
Bdid it kindly; and snre, nobody could have done it wttbout d 
ftears ! His share of purgatory will be brief; and in this norld,a 
i)ld not very well praise him, 1 have suppressed his name. I 
I The Colonel's also, for the sake of his parole. Requieicat. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE ATTORNEY*S CLERK 

I HAVE mentioned our usual course, which was to eat in incon- 
siderable wayside hostelries, known to King. It was a danger- 
ous business ; we went daily under fire to satisfy our appetite, 
and put our head in the lion's mouth for a piece of bread. 
Sometimes, to minimise the risk, we would all dismount before 
we came in view of the house, straggle in severally, and give 
what orders we pleased, like disconnected strangers. In like 
manner we departed, to find the cart at an appointed place, 
some half a mile beyond. The Colonel and the Major had 
each a word or two of English — God help their pronunciation ! 
But they did well enough to order a rasher and a pot or call 
a reckoning; and, to say truth, these country folks did not give 
themselves the pains, and had scarce the knowledge, to be 
critical. 

About nine or ten at night the pains of hunger and cold 
drove us to an alehouse in the flats of Bedfordshire, not far from 
Bedford itself. In the inn kitchen was a long, lean, character- 
istic-looking fellow of perhaps forty, dressed in black. He sat 
on a settle by the fireside, smoking a long pipe, such as they 
call a yard of clay. His hat and wig were hanged upon the 
knob behind him, his head as bald as a bladder of lard, and his 
expression very shrewd, cantankerous, and inquisitive. He 
seemed to value himself above his company, to give himself 
the airs of a man of the world among that rustic herd ; which 
was often no more than his due; being, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, an attorney's clerk. I took upon myself the more 
ungrateful part of arriving last; and by the time I entered on 
the scene the Major was already served at a side table. Some 
general conversation must have passed, and I smelled danger 
in the air. The Major looked flustered, the attorney's clerk 
triumphant, and three or four peasants in smock-frocks (who 
sat about the fire to play chorus) had let their pipes go out. 

'Give you good evening, sir!' said the attorney's clerk 
to me. 
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'Th« suae to yoa, sir/ said I. 

' I tbtDk this one nil! da,' qiiuUi the clerk to lli« yokds with 
» wink ; and then, as soon as 1 had givt-n my order, ' Praj, sir, 
whitber are you bound ? ' he added. 

' Sir/ said I, ' I am not one of those who speak either nf their 
business or their destinatioQ in houses of puhlJr entertainment.* 

* A good answer/ snid he, 'and an exeelient principle. Sir, 
do yoD speak Frencli r ' J 

' Why, no, sir," said I, 'A little Spanish at your service/ B 

'But vou know the French accent, perhaps?' said the cleit H 

•Well do I do that ! ' said I. 'The French accent ? Whja| 
I betiere I can tell a Frenchnun in ten words.' 

' Here bapuBlefiiryoD, then!' he uid. 'I havenornKteriil 
doabt myself, but some of these gentlemen sre more backward, 
Tlie lack of education, you know, I make bold to say that a 
man cannot walk, cannot liear, and cannot see, without the 
blessings of education.' 

He turned to the Major, whose food plainly stuck in his 
throat 

'Now, sir,' pursued the clerk, 'let me have tlie pleasure to 
hear your voice again. Where are you going, did you say?' 

'Sare, 1 am go— ing to Lon^don,' saiil the Major. 

1 could have flung my plate at him to be .such an nss, and to 
have so little a gift of knguagcs where that was the essential. 

'What think ye of that?' said the clerk. 'Is that French 
enough ? ' 

'Good God!' cried 1, leaping up like one who should sud- 
denly perceive an acciuaintance, 'is this you, Mr. Dubois? 
Why, who would have dreamed of encountering you so far 
from home ? ' As 1 spoke, 1 shook hands with tiie Major 
heartily; and turning to our tormentor, 'Oh, sir, you may be 
perfectly reassured ! Tliis is a very honest fellow, a late neigh- 
bour of mine in the city of Carlisle.' 

I thought the attorney looked put out; I little knew the 

' But he is French,* said he, ' for all that ? ' 

' Ay, to be sure ! ' said 1. ' A Frenchman of the emigration ! 
None of your Buonai»arti lot. I will warrant his views of 
politics to be as sound as your own.' 

'What is a little strange,' said the clerk quietly, 'is that 
Mr. Dubois should deny it.' 

I got it fair in the face, and took it smiling ; but the shock 
was rude, and in the course of the next wonis J contrived to do 
what I have rarely done, and make a slip in my English. I kept 
my liberty and life by my proficiency all these months, and for 



once that I failed, it is not to be supposed that I would make 
a public exhibition of the details. Enough^ that it was a very 
little error, and one that might have passed ninety-nine times 
in a hundred. But my limb of the law was as swift to pick it 
up as though he had been by trade a master of languages. 

' Aha ! ' cries he ; ' and you are French, too ! Your tongue 
bewrayg you. Two Frenchmen coming into an alehouse, sever- 
ally and accidentally, not knowing each other, at ten of the clock 
at night, in the middle of Bedfordshire ? No, sir, that shall not 
pass ! You are all prisoners escaping, if you are nothing worse. 
Consider yourselves under aiTest. I have to trouble you for 
your papers.' 

' Where is your warrant, if you come to that ? ' said I. ' My 
papers ! A likely thing that I would show my papers on the 
ipse dixit of an unknown fellow in a hedge alehouse ! ' 

' Would you resist the law ? ' says he. 

^ Not the law, sir ! ' said I. ^ I hope I am too good a subject 
for that. But for a nameless fellow with a bald head and a pair 
of gingham small-clothes, why certainly ! 'Tis my birthright as 
an Englishman. Where 's Magna Charta, else } * 

^ We will see about that,' says he ; and then, addressing the 
assistants, ' where does the constable live } ' 

' Lord love you, sir ! ' cried the landlord, ' what are you think- 
ing of ? The constable at past ten at night ! Why, he 's abed 
and asleep, and good and drunk two hours agone ! ' 

' Ah that a' be ! ' came in chorus from the yokels. 

The attorney's clerk was put to a stand. He could not think of 
force ; there was little sign of martial ardour about the landlord, 
and the peasants were indifferent — they only listened, and gaped, 
and now scratched a head, and now would get a light to their 
pipes from the embers on the hearth. On the other hand, the 
Major and I put a bold front on the business and defied him, not 
without some ground of law. In this state of matters he pro- 
posed I should go along with him to one Squire Merton, a great 
man of the neighbourhood, who was in the commission of the 
peace, the end of his avenue but three lanes away. I told him I 
would not stir a foot for him if it were to save his souL Next 
he proposed I should stay all night where I was, and the 
constable could see to my affair in the morning, when he was 
sober. I replied I should go when and where I pleased ; that 
we were lawful travellers in the fear of God and the king, 
and I for one would suffer myself to be stayed by nobody. At 
the same time, I was thinking the matter had lasted altogether 
too long, and I determined to bring it to an end at once. 

' See here,' said I, getting up, for till now I had remained 
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carelessly sealed, ' there's only one way to deckle n thing like 
this — only one wny that 's right English — and that "8 man to man. 
Take off your coat, sii", and these gentlemen shall see fair play.' 

At this there came a look in his eye that I could not mistake. 
Hia education had been neglected in one essentinl and emin- 
ently British particular: he could not box, No more could I, 
you may say ; but then I had the more impudence — and I had 
made the proposal. 

'He says I "m no Englishman, but the proof of the pudding 
is the eating of it,' 1 continued. And here I stripped my coat 
and fell into the proper attitude, which was jnst about all 1 
^■MB^flMKGIHAIltD art ' Why, sir, you seem to me to hani;' 
bad a little,' a^d I. 'Come, I'll meet you; I'll giTe yon an 
^ipetiser — ^Uiongh hang me if I can underBtand the man that 
want! any enticement to hold up his hands.' I drew a bank- 
note out of my fob and tossed it to the landlord. ' There are 
the stakes,' said I. 'I '11 fight you for first blood, since you 
BCem to make so much work about it. If you tap my claret 
first, there are five guineas for you, and I '11 go with you to any 
squire you choose to mention. If I tap yours, you'll perhaps 
let on that I'm the better man, and allow me to go about my 
lawful business at my own time and convenience, by God; is 
that fair, my lads ? ' says I, appealing to the company, 

' Ay, ay,' said the chorus of chawbacous ; ' he can't say no 
fairer nor that, he can't. Take off thy coat, master ! ' 

The limb of the law was now on the wrong side of public 
opinion, and, what heartened me to go on, the position was 
rapidly changing in our favour. Already the Major was pay- 
ing his shot to the very indifferent landlord, and 1 could see the 
white face of King at the back-door, making signals of haste. 

'Oho !' quoth my enemy, 'you are as full of doubles as a fox, 
are you not ? But I see through you ; I see through and 
through you. You would change the venue, would you.''' 

'1 may be transparent, sir,' says 1, 'but if you'll do me the 
favour to stand up, you'll find I can hitdam hard.' 

' Which is a point, if you will observe, that I had never called 
in question,' said he. ' Why, you ignorant clowns,' he proceeded, 
addressing the company, ' can't you see the fellow 's gulHng you 
before your eyes ? Can't you see that he has changed the point 
upon me ? I say he's a French prisoner, and he answers that 
he can box ! What has that to do with it P I would not wonder 
but what he can dance, too — they 're all dancing masters over 
there. I say, and I stick to it, that he 's a Frencby. He says 
he isn't. Well then, let him out with his papers, if he has 
them ! If be had, would he not show them i If he had, would 







he not jmnp at the idea of going to Squire Merton, a man yon 
all know ? Now, you are all plain^ straightforward Bedfordshire 
men, and I wouldn't ask a better lot to appeal to. You're 
not the kind to be talked over with any French gammon^ and 
he 's plenty of that. But let me tell him, he can take his pigs 
to another market; they'll never do here; they'll never go 
down in Bedfordshire. Why ! look at the man ! Look at his 
feet ! Has anybody got a foot in the room like that ? See how 
he stands ! do any of you fellows stand like that ? Does the 
landlord, there ? Why, he has Frenchman wrote all over him, 
as big as a sign-post ! ' 

This was all very well ; and in a different scene I might even 
have been gratified by his remarks ; but I saw clearly, if I were 
to allow him to talk, he might turn the tables on me altogether. 
He might not be much of a hand at boxing ; but 1 was much 
mistaken, or he had studied forensic eloquence in a good school. 
In this predicament I could think of nothing more ingenious 
than to burst out of the house, under the pretext of an un- 
governable rage. It was certainly not very ingenious — it was 
elementary, but I had no choice. 

* You white-livered dog ! ' I broke out. ' Do you dare to tell 
me you 're an Englishman, and won't fight ? But I '11 stand no 
more of this ! I leave this place, where I 've been insulted I 
Here ! what's to pay? Pay yourself!' I went on, offering the 
landlord a handful of silver, 'and give me back my bank- 
note !' 

The landlord, following his usual policy of obliging every- 
body, offered no opposition to my design. The position of my 
adversary was now thoroughly bad. He had lost my two com- 
panions. He was on the point of losing me also. There was 
plainly no hope of arousing the company to help ; and watching 
him with a corner of my eye, I saw him hesitate for a moment. 
The next, he had taken down his hat and his wig, which was 
of black horsehair ; and I saw him draw from behind the settle 
a vast hooded great-coat and a small valise. ' The devil ! ' 
thought I : ' is the rascal going to follow me ? ' 

I was scarce clear of the inn before the limb of the law was 
at my heels. I saw his face plain in the moonlight ; and the 
most resolute purpose showed in it, along with an unmoved 
composure. A chill went over me. *This is no conmion 
adventure,' thinks I to myself. ' You have got hold of a man 
of character, St. Ives ! A bite-hard, a bull-dog, a weasel is on 
your trail ; and how are you to throw him off?' Who was he? 
By some of his expressions I judged he was a hanger-on of 
courts. But in what character had he followed the assizes ? As 
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|LsiHiple spectator, as a lawyers clerk, as a criminal himself, op 1 
^4ut BDtl worst supposition — as a Bow-strtet 'runDcr' 7 
F The cart would wait for me, perhaps, lialf a mile down 
mward road, wliicli 1 was already following. And 1 tcild myself ^ 

lat in a few minutes' wiilliiug. Bow-street runner or not, I 

wuld have him Ht my mercy. Aud tlien reflection cunie to 

e in time. Of all things, one was out of the question. Iljmn 

I account must this obtrusive fellow sec tlie cart. Until T 

il killed or shook him otT, 1 was quite divorced from my com- 
—alone, in tlie midst of England, on a frosty by-way I 

_ whither I knew not, with a sleuth-hound at ray heels, 

and never * friend but the holly-atick I 

We came at the tame time to ft ciow&ag of lanes. The 
bnuQch to the left was overhung with trees, deeply sunken and 
dark. Not a ray of moonlight penetrated its recesses ; and I 
took it at a venture. The wretch followed my example in 
silence ; and for some time we crunched together over frozen 
pools without a word. Then he found his voice, with a cliuckle. 

'This is not the way to Mr, Merton's,' said he. 

' No ? ' said 1. ' It is mine, however.' 

' And therefore mine,' said he. 

Again we fell silent; and we may thus have covered half a 
mile before the lane, taking a suilden turn, brought us forth 
again into the moonshine. With his hooded great-coat on his 
back, his valise in his hand, his black wig adjusted, and footing 
it on the ice with a sort of sober doggedness of manner, my 
enemy was changed almost beyond recognition : changed in 
everything but a certain dry, polemical, pedantic air, that spoke 
of a sedentary occupation and high stools. I observed, too, 
tliat bis valise was heavy ; and, putting this and that together, 
hit upon a plan. 

' A seasonable night, sir,' said I. ' What do you say to a bit 
of running ? The frost has me by the toes,' 

' With all the pleasure in life,' says he. 

His voice seemed well assured, which pleased me little. 
However, there was nothing else to try, except violence, for 
which it would always be too soon. I took to my liecls accord- 
ingly, he after me ; and for some time the slapping of our feet 
on the hard roud might have been heard a mile awny. He had 
started a pwce beliind me, and he finished in the same position. 
For all his extra years and the weight of his valise, he had not 
lost a hair's breadth. The devil might race him for me— I had 
enough of it ! 

And, besides, to run so fast was contrary to my interests. 
We could not run long without arriving somewhere. At any 




moment we might torn « comer and Sod onnelvea At the loi-„-,^ 
gate of some Squire MertoD, in the midst of a. village whoae 
constable was sober, or in the hands of a patrol. There vas no 
help for it — I must finish with him on the spot, as long as it 
was possible. I looked about me, and the place seemed suit- 
able ; never a light, never a house — nothing but stubble-tields, 
fallows, and a few stunted trees. I stopped and eyed him in 
in the moonlight with an angry stare. 

' Enough of this foolery ! ' said I. 

He had turned, and now faced me full, very pale, but with 
no sign of shrinking. 

'I am quite of your opinion,' said he. 'You have tried me at 
the running ; you can try me nest at the high jump. It will 
be all the same. It must end the one way.' 

I made my holly whistle about my head. 

'I believe you know what way!* said I. ' We are alone, it 
is night, and I am wholly resolved. Are you not frightened?' 

'No,' he said, 'not in the smallest. I do not box, sir; but I 
am not a coward, as you may have supposed. Perhaps it will 
simplify our relations if I tell you at the outset that I walk 

Quick as lightning 1 made a feint at his head ; as quickly he 
gave ground, and at the same time I saw a pistol glitter m hia 
hand. 

'No more of that, Mr. French-Prisoner.'* he said. 'It wUI 
do me no good to have your death at my door.' 

' Faith, nor me either ! * said I ; and I lowered my stick and 
considered the man, not without a twinkle of admiration. ' You 
see,' I said, 'there is one consideration that you appear to over- 
look ; there are a great many chances that your pistol may miss 

' I have a pair,* he returned. ' Never travel without a brace 
of barkers.' 

'I make you my compliment,' said I. 'You are able to take 
care of yourself, and that is a good trait. But, my good man! 
let us look at this matter dispassionately. You ore not a 
coward, and no more am I ; we are both men of excellent 
sense ; I have good reason, whatever it may be, to keep my 
concerns to myself and to walk alone. Now I put it to yon 
pointedly, am I likely to stand it ? Am I likely to put up with 
your continued and — excuse me — highly impudent rngfroKe 
into my private affairs ? * 

'Another French word,* says he composedly. 

' Oh ! damn your French words I ' cried I. ' You seem to be 
a Frenchman yourself!' 
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[ have b«d many opiiortuiuUes by which 1 have profiled,' 
expkinetl. 'Few men are better acquainted with Uie 
Bmilarities and iliflereuces, whether of idiom or accent, of the 
VO languages.' 
' You are a pompous fellow, too ! ' said 1. 
'Oh, I can make disti Fictions, sir," says he. 'I can talk with 
^oidshire peasants ; and 1 can express myself becomingly, 
i in tlie company of a genUemaii of education like I 

^ set up to be ii gentleman " I began. 

an me,' he interrupted ; ' I make no such claim. I only 
•ee the nobility and gentry in the way of burinesa, I am quite 
a plain penon.' 

' For the Lord's sake,' I exclaimed, ' set my mind at rest upon 
one point. In the name of mystery, who and what are you ? ' 

' I have no cause to be ashamed of my name, sir,' said he, 
'nor yet my trade. I am Thomas Dudgeon, at your service, 
clerk to Mr. Daniel Romaine, solicitor of London; High Hol- 
bom is our address, sir.' 

It was only by the ecstasy of the relief that I knew how 
horribly I had been frightened. I flung my stick on the road. 

* Itomaine ? ' I cried. ' Daniel Itoniaine ? An old hunks 
with a red face and a big head, and got up like a Quaker? My 
dear friend, to my arms !' 

•Keep back, I say!" said Dudgeon weakly. 

I would not listen to him. With the end of nij- own alarm, I 
felt as if 1 must infallibly be at the end of all dangers li];ewise ; 
as if tlie pistol that he held in one hand were no more to be 
feared than the valise that he carried with the other, and now 
put up like a barrier against my advance. 

' Keep back, or I declare I will fire,' he was crying. ' Have 
a care, for God's sake ! My pistol ' 

He might scream as he pleased. Willy nilly, I folded him 
to my breast, I pressed him tliere, 1 kissed his ugly mug as it 
had never been kissed before and would never be kissed again ; 
and in the doing so knocked his wig awry and his hat off. He 
bleated in my embrace ; so bleats tlie sheep in the arms of the 
butcher. The whole thing, on looking back, appears incom- 
parably reckless and absurd; I no better than a madman for 
offering to advance on Dudgeon, and he no better than a fool 
for .not shooting me while I was about it. But all's well 
that ends well; or, as the people in these days kept singing 
and whistling on the streets: — 

'There's a sweet little cherub that eita up aloft 



And looks out for the life of poor Jack. 
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* There I' said I, releasing him a little^ but still keeping my 
hands on his shoulders^ *je vous at bel ei hien embrassS^-and, as 
you would say, there is another French word.* With his wig 
over one eye, he looked incredibly rueful and put out. ' Cheer 
up. Dudgeon; the ordeal is over, you shall be embraced no 
more. But do, first of all, for God's sake, put away your pistol ; 
you handle it as if you were a cockatrice ; some time or other, 
depend upon it, it will certainly go off. Here is your hat. No, 
let me put it on square, and the wig before it. Never suffer 
any stress of circumstances to come between you and the duty 
you owe to yourself. If you have nobody else to dress for, 
dress for God ! 

' Put your wig straight 
On your bald pate. 
Keep your chin scraped. 
And your figure draped. 

Can you match me that ? The whole duty of man in a quatrain ! 
And remark, I do not set up to be a professional bard; these 
are the outpourings of a dilettante/ 

' But, my dear sir ! * he exclaimed. 

' But, my dear sir ! ' I echoed, ' I will allow no man to inter- 
rupt the flow of my ideas. Give me your opinion on my 
quatrain, or I vow we shall have a quarrel of it.' 

' Certainly you are quite an original,* he said. 

^ Quite,' said I ; ' and I believe I have my counterpart before 
me.' 

' Well, for a choice,' says he, smiling, ^ and whether for sense 
or poetry, give me 

' ^^ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The rest is all but leather and prunello." ' 

^Oh, but that's not fair — that's Pope! It's not original^ 
Dudgeon. Understand me,' said I, wringing his breast-button, 
' the first duty of all poetry is to be mine, sir — mine. Inspira- 
tion now swells in my bosom, because — to tell you the plain 
truth, and descend a little in style — I am devilish relieved 
at the turn things have taken. So, I dare say, are you yourself. 
Dudgeon, if you would only allow it. And it propos, let me 
ask you a home question. Between friends, have you ever 
fired that pistol ? * 

' Why, yes, sir,' he replied. * Twice — at hedgesparrows.* 
^ And you would have fired at me, you bloody-minded man?' 
I cried. 
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If you go to that, you seemed mighty reckless witli your ^^^^| 

k,' said Dudgeon. ^^^H 

Did I indeed ? Well, weU, 'tis all past iiistoiy ; aucient ^^^| 

King Fharamond — which is another French word, if you ^^^H 

ed to acctimiilate more evidence,' says I. ' But happily ^^^| 

are now the best of frieuds, and have all our interests ^^H 

'Yoagoft little too &it, if yon 11 eznuemcj iSi, : I do 

nqt iauK^ your aame, that I am awue,* said Dudnon. 
'No. to be Burel' Mid I. 'Never heard of It T 

'A word of explanation 'he began. 

' No, Dudgeon I ' I interrupted. ' Be practical ) I know what 

fon want^ and the name of it is supper. Bkk ne creute conme 
tmoiion. I am hungry myself, and yet I am more accustomed 
to warlike palpitations than you, who are but a hunter of 
hedgesjtaiTows. Let me look at your face critically : your bill 
of fare is three slices of cold rare roast beef, a Welsh rabbit, a 
pot of stout, and a glass or two of sound tawny port, old in 
bottle — the right milk of Englishmen.' Methought there 
seemed a brightening in his eye and a melting about his mouth 
at this enumeration. 

'The night is j'oung,' I continued; 'not much past eleven, 
for a wager. Where can we find a good inn ? And remark 
that I say good, for the port must be up to the occasion — not a 
headache in a pipe of it.' 

'Really, sir,' he said, smiling a little, 'you have a way of 
carrying things ' 

■ Will nothing make you stick to the subject .' ' J cried ; ' you 
have the most irrelevant mind ! How do you expect to rise in 
your profession ? The inn ? ' 

'Well, I will say you are a facetious gentleman I' said he, 
'You must have your way, I see. We are not three miles from 
Bedford by this very road.' 

'Done!' cried I. 'Bedford be it!" 

I tucked his arm under mine, possessed myself of the valise, 
and walked him off unresisting. Presently we came to an open 
piece of country lying a thought downhill. The road was 
smooth and free of ice, the moonshine thin and bright over the 
meadows and the leafless trees. I was now honestly done with 
the purgatory of the covered cart; I was close to my great- 
uncle's ; I had no more fear of Mr, Dudgeon ; which were all 
grounds enough for jollity. And I was aware, besides, of us 
two as of a pair of tiny and solitary dolls under the vast frosty 
cupola of the midnight ; the rooms decked, the moon burnished, 
the least of the stars lighted, the floor swept and waxed, and 
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nothing wanting but for the band to strike up and the dancing 
to begin. In the exhilaration of my heart I took the music on 
myself — 

' Merrily danced the Quaker's wife. 
And merrily danced the Quaker.' 

I broke into that animated and appropriate air, clapped my 
arm about Dudgeon's waist, and away down the hill at a 
dancing step ! He hung back a little at the start, but the 
impulse of the tune, the night, and my example, were not to 
be resisted. A man made of putty must have danced, and 
even Dudgeon showed himself to be a human being. Higher 
and higher were the capers that we cut ; the moon repeated in 
shadow our aniic footsteps and gestures ; and it came over my 
mind of a sudden — really like balm — what appearance of man 
I was dancing with, what a long bilious countenance he had 
shown under his shaven pate, and what a world of trouble the 
rascal had given me in the immediate past. 

Presently we began to see the lights of Bedford. My Puri- 
tanic companion stopped and disengaged himself. 

' This is a trifle infra dig,, sir, is it not ? * said he. ' A party 
might suppose we had been drinking.* 

'And so you shall be. Dudgeon,' said I. 'You shall not 
only be drinking, you old hypocrite, but you shall be drunk — 
dead drunk, sir — and the boots shall put you to bed ! We '11 
warn him when we go in. Never neglect a precaution ; never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day ! ' 

But he had no more frivolity to complain of. We finished 
our stage and came to the inn-door with decorum, to find the 
house still alight and in a bustle with many late arrivals ; 
to give our orders with a prompt severity which ensured 
obedience, and to be served soon after at a side-table, close to 
the fire and in a blaze of candle-light, with such a meal as 
I had been dreaming of for days past. For days, you are to 
remember, I had been skulking in the covered cart, a prey 
to cold, hunger, and an accumulation of discomforts that might 
have daunted the most brave ; and the white table napery, the 
bright crystal, the reverberation of the fire, the red curtains, 
the Turkey carpet, the portraits on the coffee-room wall, the 
placid faces of the two or three late guests who were silently 
prolonging the pleasures of digestion, and (last, but not by any 
means least) a glass of an excellent light dry port, put me in a 
humour only to be described as heavenly. The thought of the 
Colonel, of how he would have enjoyed this snug room and 
roaring fire, and of his cold grave in the wood by Market 
Bosworth, lingered on my palate, amari aliquid, like an after- 




■enta-ooDfidential wad « trifle fooUih, begm to jdaj upaa hli 
' iMthoT fefttnre^ not only vith campasara, bnt with a ninddan 
of T[lnmir,M. . Hie lucallud been mten, m. quthty fbr wMdi I 
would value tbe deril ; and If he had been peitiDadaua in the 
b^inning, he had more tiian made up for it before the end. 

'And now. Dudgeon, to explain,' I began, 'I know jour 
master, he knows me, and be knows and approves of taj 
errand. So much I may tell you, that I am on my way to 
Ameraham Place." 

' Oho ! ' quoth Dudgeon, ' I begin to see." 

' I am heartily glad uf it,' said I, passing the bottle, ' because 
that is about all I can tell you. You must take my word for 
the remainder. Either believe me or don't. If you don't, let's 
take a chaise ; you can cany me to-morrow to High Holborn, 
and confront me with Mr. Romaine; the result of which will be 
to set your mind at rest — and to make the holiest disorder in 
your master's plans. If I judge you aright (for I find you a 
shrewd fellow), this will not be at all to your mind. You 
know what a subordinate gets by ofiiciousness ; if I can trust 
my memory, old Romaine has not at all the face that 1 should 
care to see in anger ; and I venture to predict surprising results 
upon your weekly salary — if you are paid by the week, that is. 
In short, let me go frecj and 'tis an end of the matter; take 
me to London, and 'tis only a beginning — and, by my opinion, 
a beginning of troubles. You can take your choice.' 

' And that is soon taken,' said he. ' Go to Amcrsham to- 
morrow, or go to the devil if you prefer — I wash my hands of 
you and the whole transaction. No, you don't find me putting 
my head in between Romaine and a client ! A good man of 
business, air, but hard as millstone grit. I might get the sack, 
and 1 shouldn't wonder ! But, it 's a pity, too," he added, and 
sighed, shook his head, and took his glass off sadly. 

'That reminds me," said I, 'I have a great curiosity, and 
you can satisfy it. Why were you so forward to meddle with 
poor Mr. Dubois? Why did you transfer your attentions to 
me ? And generally, what induced you to make yourself such 
a nuisance ? ' 

He blushed deeply. 

'Why, sir,' says he, 'there u such a thing as patriotism, I hope.' 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE HOME-COMING OF MR. ROWLEY's VISCOUNT 

By eight the next morning Dudgeon and I had made our part- 
ing. By that time we had grown to be extremely familiar ; and 
I would very willingly have kept him by me, and even carried 
him to Amersham Place. But it appeared he was due at the 
public-house where we had met, on some affairs of my great- 
uncle the Count, who had an outlying estate in that part of the 
shire. If Dudgeon had had his way the night before, I should 
have been arrested on my uncle's land and by my uncle's agent, 
a culmination of ill-luck. 

A little after noon I started, in a hired chaise, by way 
of Dunstable. The mere mention of the name Amersham 
Place made every one supple and smiling. It was plainly a 
great house, and my uncle lived there in style. The fame of it 
rose as we approached, like a chain of mountains ; at Bedford 
they touched their caps, but in Dunstable they crawled upon 
their bellies. I thought the landlady would have kissed me ; 
such a flutter of cordiality, such smiles, such affectionate atten- 
tions were called forth, and the good lady bustled on my service 
in such a pother of ringlets and with such a jingling of keys. 
'You're probably expected, sir, at the Place ? I do trust you 
may 'ave better accounts of his lordship's 'elth, sir. We under- 
stood that his lordship, Mosha de Carwell, was main bad. Ha, 
sir, we shall all feel his loss, poor, dear, noble gentleman ; and 
I *m sure nobody more polite ! They do say, sir, his wealth is 
enormous, and before the Revolution, quite a prince in his own 
country ! But I beg your pardon, sir ; 'ow I do run on, to be 
sure ; and doubtless all beknown to you already ! For you do 
resemble the family, sir. I should have known you anywheres 
by the likeness to the dear viscount. Ha, poor gentleman, he 
must 'ave a 'eavy 'eart these days.' 

In the same place I saw out of the inn-windows a man-servant 
passing in the livery of my house, which you are to think I had 
never before seen worn, or not that I could remember. I had 
lis 
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_^ften enongh] Indeed, pictured njyael f advanced to be a Marshal, , 
\ Duke of the Empire, a Grand Ci-oss of the Legion of Honour, 
d some other kickshaws of the kind, with a perfect rout of 1 
mkeys correctly dressed in my own colours. Bat it i; 



•ndlfewlihoiildliBnnudea&olofiiiyHlf, if die nan bid 
not been aa. the other ride of the atreet, and I at « rae-puie 

window. There wu lomething illiuoTy in thii truupIantkUon 
of the wealth uid honoun of & fiimlly, a thing by ita nature lO 
deeply rooted in the aoU ; gomettiing ghoitly in this Bcnie of 
home-coming so far from home. 

From Dunstable I rolled away into a crescendo of similar 
impreaaions. There are certainly few things to be compared 
with these castles, or rather country seats, of the English 
nobility and gentry; nor anything at all to equal the servility 
of the population that dwells in their neighbourhood. 
Though I was but driving in a hired chaise, word of my destina- 
tion seemed to have gone abroad, and the women curtseyed 
and the men loiited to me by the wayside. As I came near, I 
began to appreciate the roots of this widespread respect. The 
look of my uncle's park wall, even from the outside, had some- 
thing of a princely character ; and when I came in view of the 
house itself, a sort of madness of vicarious vain-glory struck me 
dumb and kept me staring. It was about the size of the 
Tuileries. It faced due north; and the last rays of the sun, 
that was setting like a red-hot shot amidst a tumultuous 
gathering of snow clouds, were reflected on the endless rows of 
windows. A portico of Doric columns adorned the front, and 
would have done honour to a temple. The servant who re- 
ceived me at the door was civil to a fiiult— I had almost said, 
to offence ; and the hall to which he admitted me through a 
pair of glass doors was warmed and already partly lighted by a 
liberal chimney heaped with the roots of beeches. 

' Vicomte Anne de St. Yves,' said I, in answer to the man's 
question ; whereupon he bowed before me lower still, and 
stepping upon one side introduced me to the truly awful pre- 
sence of the major-domo. I have seen many dignitaries in my 
time, but none who quite equalled this eminent being ; who 
was good enough to answer to the unassuming name of Dawson. 
From him I learned that my uncle was extremely low, a doctor 
in close attendance, Mr. Romaine expected at any moment, and 
that my cousin, the Vicomte de St. Yves, had been sent for the 
same morning. 




'It 4 1 u e^ then?' I asked. 

Weu^ he woula scarcely go as far as that It was a decline^ 
a fading away, sir; but he was certainly took bad the day 
before, had sent for Mr. Romaine, and the major-domo had 
taken it on himself a little later to send word to the Viscount. 
' It seemed to me, my lord,' said he, * as if this was a time when 
all the fambly should be called together.' 

I approved him with my lips, but not in my heart. Dawson 
was plainly in the interests of my cousin. 

* And when can I expect to see my great-uncle, the Count.'*' 
said I. 

In the evening, I was told ; in the meantime he would show 
me to my room, which had been long prepared for me, and I 
should be expected to dine in about an hour with the doctor, if 
my lordship had no objections. 

My lordship had not the faintest. 

' At the same time,' I said, ' I have had an accident : I have 
unhappily lost my baggage, and am here in what I stand in. I 
don't know if the doctor be a formalist, but it is quite impos- 
sible I should appear at table as I ought.' 

He begged me to be under no anxiety. ' We have been long 
expecting you,* said he. ' All is ready,' 

Such I found to be the truth. A great room had been pre- 
pared for me ; through the mullioned windows the last flicker 
of the winter sunset interchanged with the reverberation of a 
royal fire; the bed was open, a suit of evening clothes was 
airing before the blaze, and from the far comer a boy came 
forward with deprecatory smiles. The dream in which I had 
been moving seemed to have reached its pitch. I might have 
quitted this house and room only the night before ; it was my 
own place that I had come to ; and for the first time in my life 
I understood the force of the words home and welcome. 

^This will be all as you would want, sir?' said Mr. Dawson. 
' This 'ere boy, Rowley, we place entirely at your disposition. 
'E's not exactly a trained vallet, but Mossho Powl, the Vis- 
count's gentleman, 'ave give him the benefick of a few lessons, 
and it is 'oped that he may give sitisfection. Hanythink that you 
may require, if you will be so good as to mention the same to 
Rowley, I will make it my business myself, sir, to see you sitisfied.' 

So saying, the eminent and already detested Mr. Dawson 
took his departure, and I was left alone with Rowley. A man 
who may be said to have wakened to consciousness in the 
prison of the Abbaye, among those ever graceful and ever 
tragic figures of the brave and fair, awaiting the hour of the 
guillotine and denuded of every comfort, I had never known 
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luxuries or the amenities of my miik iu life. To be 1 
ttended on by servants 1 had only been accustomeil to ii 
'y toilet had long been milir 
' ^ too often at a ditch-si 

iofeed on my new X 

I mnembeied tlut if he wm m fint siperienee of a nk^ I 
ml Ui first trul u ■ nurter. Cbeend "by vUeb oooddentloDi 
I deminded mj b«th in a itjle of good mnaaacc There mt 
a bathraom oontlgnoui ; in an Inmdildy ahort space of time ■ 
the hot mter w«s ready ; and soon after, arrayed in a shawl 
dressins-gownj and in a luxury of contentmeiit and comfort, I 
was recUned in an easy-chair before the mirror, while Rowl^, 
with a mixture of pride and anxiety which I could well under- 
stand, laid out his rasors. 

'Hey, Rowley?' I asked, not quite resigned to go under fire 
with such an inexperienced commander, 'It's all right, is it? 
You feel pretty sure of your weapons ? ' 

'Yes, my lord,' he replied. 'It's all right, I assure your 
lordship.' 

' I beg your pardon, Mr, Rowley, but for the sake of short- 
ness, would you mind not belording me in private?' said 1. 
'It will do very well if you call me Mr. Anne. It is the way of 
my country, as I dare say you know.' 

Mr. Rowley looked blank. 

' But you 're just as much a Viscount as Mr. Fowl's, are you 
not?' be said. 

' As Mr. Fowl's Viscount ? ' said I, laughing. ' Oh, keep your 
mind easy, Mr. Rowley's is every bit as good. Only, you see, as 
I am of the younger line, I bear my Christian name along with 
the title, Alain is the Viscount ; I am the Viscount Atme. And 
in giving me the name of Mr. Anne, 1 assure you you will be 
quite regular.' 

' Yes, Mr. Anne,' said the docile youth. ' But about the 
shaving, sir, you need be under no alarm. Mr. Fowl says I 'ave 
excellent dispositions.' 

' Mr, Fowl P ' said I. ' That doesn't seem to me very like a 
French name.' 

' No, sir, indeed, my lord,' said he, with a burst of confidence. 
' No, indeed, Mr. Anne, and it do not surely. I sliould say now, 
it was more like Mr. Fole.' 

•And Mr. Fowl is the Viscount's man?' 

'Yes, Mr. Atme,' said he. 'He 'ave a hard billet, he do. 
The Viscount is a very particular gentleman. I don't think as 
you'll be, Mr, Anne?' he added, with a confidential smile in 
the mirror. 




He 1 mat t teen, veil : up, wltli a pie t, mi 
freckled lue, ana a pair of dancing eyea. There was an air at 
once deprecatory and insinuating about the rascal that I thought 
I recognised. There came to me from my own boyhood 

memories of certain passionate admirations long passed away, 
and the objects of them long ago discredited or dead. I re- 
membered how anxious I had been to serve those fleeting 
heroes, how readily I told myself I would have died for t?iem, 
how much greater and handsomer than life they had appeared. 
And looking in the mirror, it seemed to me that I read the face 
of Rowley, like an echo or a ghost, by the light of my own 
youth. I have always contended (somewhat against the 
opinion of my friends) that I am first of all an economist ; and 
the last thing that I would care to throw away is that very 
valuable piece of property — a hoy's hero-worsliip. 

'Why,' said I, 'you shave like an angel, Mr. Rowley!' 

'Thank you, my lord,' says he. 'Mr. Powl had no fear of 
me. You may be sure, sir, I should never 'ave had this berth 
if I 'adn't 'ave been up to Dick. We been expecting of you this 
month back. My eye ! I never see such preparations. Every 
day the fires has been kep' up, the bed made, and all! As 
soon as it was known you were coming, sir, I got the appoint- 
ment ; and I 've been up and down since then Hke a Jack-in- 
the-box. A wheel couldn't sound in the avenue but what I was 
at the window ! I 've had a many disappointments ; but to- 
night, as soon as you stepped out of the shay, I knew it was 
my — it was you. Oh, you had been expected ! Why, when I 
go down to supper, I '11 be the 'ero of the servants' 'all : the 
'oleof the staff" is that curious!' 

' Well,' said I, ' I hope you may be able to give a fair account 
of me — sober, steady, industrious, good-tempered, and with a 
first-rate character from my last place ? ' 

He laughed an embarrassed laugh. ' Your hair curls beautiful,' 
he said, by way of changing the subject. 'The Viscount's the 
boy for curls, though ; and the richness of it is, Mr. Powl tells 
me his don't curl no more than that much twine — by nature. 
Gettin' old, the Viscount is. He 'ave gone the pace, 'aven't 'e, 

' The fact is,' said I, ' that I know very little about him. 
Our family has been much divided, and I have been a soldier 
from a child.' 

' A soldier, Mr. Anne, sir ? ' cried Rowley, with a sudden 
feverish animation, • Was you ever wounded i ' 

It is contrary to my principles to discourage admiration for 
myself; and, slipping back the shoulder of the d ' 



ItOME-COMIXG OF M/?. ROWLEYS VISCOUST ijj 

Rsileutly exlubited the scar which 1 had received in Edinburgh 
He looked at it w " ' 

well!' he continued, 'there's where the difference 
in ! It 's in the training. The other Viscount have been 
urse^racing, and dicing, and carrying on all his life. All right 
' lough, no doubt ; but what 1 do say is, that it don't lead to 
itfaiok. Wbcreas— 



* 1 put !d. 



'ell, Ar,l £d tKyH.\ uid now 
tint f 've Kcn jonj I im ft agiiD ! ' 

I could not refrain oom «™il™g at thii outbnnt, ind the 
rascal caught me in the mirror and unilcd to me again. 

' I 'd say it again, Mr. Hanne,' he said. ' I know which ride 
nnr bread 's buttered. I know when a gen'leman 's a gen'leman. 
Mr. Fowl can go to Putney with his one ! Beg your pardon, 
Mr. Anne, for being so familiar,' said he, blushing suddenly 
scarlet. ' 1 was especially warned against it by Mr, Powl.' 

' Discipline before all,' said I. ' Follow your front-rank 

With that, we began to turn our attention to the clothes. I 
was amazed to find them fit so well : not (J ia diable, in the hap- 
hazard manner of a soldier's imiform or a ready-made suit; but 
with nicety, as a trained artist might rejoice to make them for 
a favourite subject. 

'*Tis extraordinary,' cried I : 'these things fit me perfectly.' 

' Indeed, Mr. Anne, you two be very much of a shape,' said 
Rowley. 

'Who? What two?' said I. 

'The Viscount,' he said. 

'Damnation! Have 1 the man's clothes on me, too?' 
cried I. 

But Rowley hastened to reassure me. On the first word of 
my coming, the Count had put the matter of my wardrobe in 
the hands of his own and my cousin's tailors ; and on the 
rumour of our resemblance, my clothes had been made to 
Alain's measure. 

'But they were all made for you express, Mr. Anne. You 
may be certain the Count would never do nothing by 'alf : fires 
kej)' burning ; the finest of clothes ordered, I 'm sure, and a 
body-servant being trained a-purpose.' 

'Well,' said I, 'it 's a good fire, and a good set-out of clothes; 
and what a valet, Mr. Rowley ! And there 's one thing to be 
said for my cousin — I mean for Mr. Fowl's Viscount — be has a 
very fair figure.' 

' Oh, don't you be took in, Mr. Anne,' quoth the faithleit 
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* u>me, come, Mr. Rowley,* said I, ' this is telling tftles out of 
school ! Donot j'ou be deceived. The greatest men of antiquity, 
iDcluding Caesar and Hannibal and Pope Joan, may have been 
very glad, at my time of life or Alain's, to follow his example. 
'Tis a misfortune common to all ; and really,' said I, bowing to 
myself before the mirror like one who should dance the minuet, 
' when the result is so successful as this, who would do anything 
but applaud ?' 

My toilet concluded, I marched on to fresh surprises. My 
chamber, my new valet and my new clothes had been beyond 
hope : the dinner, the soup, the whole bill of fare was a revela- 
tion of the powers there are in man. I had not supposed it lay 
in the genius of any cook to create, out of common beef and 
mutton, things so different and dainty. The wine was of a 
piece, the doctor a most agreeable companion ; nor could I 
help reflecting on the prospect that all this wealth, comfort 
and handsome profusion might still very possibly become mine. 
Here were a change indeed, from the common soldier and the 
camp kettle, the prisoner and his prison rations, the fugitive 
and the horrors of the covered cart 1 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE DESPATCH-BOX 

The doctor had scarce finished his meal before he hastened 
with an apology to attend upon his patient ; and almost imme- 
diately after I was myself summoned and ushered up the great 
staircase and along interminable corridors to the bedside of my 
great-uncle the Count. You are to think that up to the present 
moment I had not set eyes on this formidable personage, only 
on the evidences of his wealth and kindness. You are to think 
besides that I had heard him miscalled and abused from niv 
earliest childhood up. The first of the cniigrcs could never 
expect a good word in the society in which my father moved. 
Even yet the reports I received were of a doubtful nature ; 
even Romaine had drawn of him no verj' amiable portrait ; and 
as I was ushered into the room, it was a critical eve that I cast 
on my great-uncle. He lay propped on pillows in a little cot 
no greater than a camp-bed, not visibly breathing, lie was 
about eighty years of age, and looked it ; not that his face was 
much lined, but all the blood and colour seemed to have faded 
from his body, and even his eyes, which last he kept usually 
closed as though the light distressed him. There was an un- 
speakable degree of slyness in his expression, which kept me 
ill at ease ; he seemed to lie there with his arms folded, like a 
spider waiting for prey. His speech was very deliberate and 
courteous, but scarce louder than a sigh. 

' I bid you welcome, Monxicur le Vicomte Anne* said he, looking 
at me hard with his pale eyes, but not moving on his ])illows. 
' I have sent for you, and I thank you for the obliging ex])cdition 
you have shown. It is my misfortune that I cannot rise to re- 
ceive you. I trust you have been reasonably well entertained?' 

^Monsieur mon oncle,* I said, bowing very low, 'I am come 
at the summons of the head of my family.' 

* It is well/ he said. * Be seated. I should be glad to hear 
some news — if that can be called news that is already twenty 
years old — of how I have the pleasure to see you here.' 
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Hf tne coiuutfiB oi lu* widreBS, not more ibma uj -iteaaim _ 
of uie timea that he bade me recall, I was plunged in melan^ 
choly. I felt myself surrounded as with deserts of friendless- 

nesSj and the delight of my welcome was turned to ashes in my 
mouth. 

' That is soon told, monscigneur,' said I. 'I understand that I 
need tell you nothing of the end of ray unhappy parents ? It 
is only the story of the lost dog.' 

'You are right. I am sufficiently informed of that deplorable 
affair ; it is painful to me. My nephew, your father, was a man 
who would not be advised,' said he. 'Tell me, if you please, 
simply of yourself.' 

' I am afraid I must run the risk of harrowing your sensi- 
bility in the beginning,' said I, with a bitter smile, ' because my 
story begins at the foot of the guillotine. When the list came 
out that nightj and her name was tliere, I was already old 
enough, not in years but in sad experience, to understand the 

extent of my misfortune. She ' I paused. 'Enough that 

she arranged with a friend, Madame de Chasserad^s, that she 
should take charge of me, and by the favour of our jailers I was 
suffered to remain in the shelter of the Abbm/e. That was my 
only refuge; there was no corner of France that I could rest 
the sole of my foot upon except the prison. Monsieur le Comte, 
you are as well aware as I can be what kind of a life that was, 
and how swiflly death smote in that society. 1 did not wait 
long before the name of Madame de Chasseradfes succeeded to 
that of my motlier on the list. She passed me on to Madame 
de Noytot ; she, in her turn, to Mademoiselle de Braye ; and 
there were others. I was the one thing permanent; they 
were all transient as clouds ; a day or two of their care, and 
then came the lust farewell and — somewhere far off in that 
roaring Paris that surrounded us — the bloody scene. I was the 
cherished one, the last comfort, of these dying women. I have 
been in pitched fights, my lord, and 1 never knew such courage. 
It was all done smiling, in the tone of good society ; belle 
maman was the name I was taught to give to eacJi ; and for a 
day or two the new "pretty mamma" would make much of 
me, show me off, teach me the minuet, and to say my prayers ; 
and then, with a tender embrace, would go the way of her 
predecessors, smiling. There were some that wept too. There 
was a childhood! All the time Monsieur de Culemberg kept 
his eye on me, and would have had me out of the Abbaye and 
in his own protection, but my "pretty mammas" one ailer 
another resisted the idea. Where could I he safer ? they 
argued ; and what was to become of them without the darling 




1 wt hb liand to nwndeM Iwibuities : Bocb was ibs piee 
paid fbr mj vorthlcM, whimpering little life I He gave me Iila 
Band; it was wet, and mine wu reddened; he &d me an- 
TcaiBtiDg. I remember bat the one circimutance of my flight^ 
it «■■ my last view of my last pretty mamma. Shall I describe 
It to you ? ' I asked the Count, with a sudden fierceness. 

'Avoid unpleasant details,' observed my great-uncle gently. 

At these words a sudden peace fell upon me. I had been 
angry with the maa before ; I had not sought to spare him ; 
and now, in a moment, I saw tliat there was nothing to spare. 
Whether from natural lieartlessness or extreme old age, the 
soul was not at home ; and my benefactor, who had kept the 
fire lit in my room for a month past— my only relative except 
Alain, whom I knew already to be a hired sjjy — liad trodden 
out the last sparks of hope and interest. 

' Certainly,' said I ; ' and, indeed, the day for them is nearly 
over. I was taken to Monsieur de Culemberg's, — I presume, 
sir, that you know the Abbi de Culemberg ? ' 

He indicated assent without opening his eyes. 

' fie was a very brave and a very learned man * 

'And a very holy one," said my uncle civilly. 

' And a very holy one, ns you observe,' 1 continued. ' He 
did an infinity of good, and through all the Terror kept himself 
from the guQlotine. He brought me up, and gave me such 
education as I have. It was in his house in the country at 
Dammarie, near Melun, that 1 made the acquaintance of your 
agent, Mr. Vicary, who lay there in hiding, only to fall a victim 
at the last to a gang of chauffeurs.' 

' That poor Mr, Vicary !* observed my uncle. ' He had been 
many times in my interests to France, and this was his first 
failure. Qiiel chaTmanl homme, iiesl-ce pas ? ' 

' Infinitely so,' said I, ' But 1 would not willingly detain you 
any further with a story, the details of which it must naturally 
be more or less unpleasant for you to hear. Suffice it that, by 
M, de Culemberg's own advice, I said farewell at eighteen to 
that kind preceptor and his books, and entered the service of 
France ; and have since then carried arms in such a manner as 
not to disgrace my family.' 




'Yoa nanate wdl; wmw aves la voix ehauie/ said my muie, 
turning on his pillows as if to study me. ' I have a vexy good 
account of you by Monsieur de Maus6ant^ whom you helped in 
Spain. And you had some education from the Abb6 de 
Culemberg, a man of a good house? Yes, you will do very 
well. You have a good manner and a handsome person, which 
hurts nothing. We are all handsome in the family ; even 
I myself, I have had my successes, the memories of which 
still charm me. It is my intention, my nephew, to make 
of you my heir. I am not very well content with my 
other nephew. Monsieur le Vicomte : he has not been 
respectful, which is the flattery due to age. And there are 
other matters.' 

I was half tempted to throw back in his face that inheritance 
so coldly offered. At the same time I had to consider that he 
was an old man, and, after all, my relation ; and that I was a 
poor one, in considerable straits, with a hope at heart which 
that inheritance might yet enable me to realise. Nor could I 
forget that, however icy his manners, he had behaved to me 
from the first with the extreme of liberality and — I was about 
to write, kindness, but the word, in that connection, would not 
come. I really owed the man some measure of gratitude, 
which it would be an ill manner to repay if I were to insult 
him on his deathbed. 

* Your will, monsieur, must ever be my rule,' said I, bowing. 
^ You have wit, monsieur mon neveu,* said he, ^ the best wit — 

the wit of silence. Many might have deafened me with their 
gratitude. Gratitude ! ' he repeated, with a peculiar intonation, 
and lay and smiled to himself. ' But to approach what is more 
important. As a prisoner of war, will it be possible for you to 
be served heir to English estates } I have no idea : long as I 
have dwelt in England, I have never studied what they call 
their laws. On the other hand, how if Romaine should come too 
late ? I have two pieces of business to be transacted — to die, 
and to make my will; and, however desirous I may be to serve 
you, I cannot postpone the first in favour of the second beyond 
a very few hours.* 

* Well, sir, I must then contrive to be doing as I did before,' 
said I. 

*Not so,* said the Count. 'I have an alternative. I have 
just drawn my balance at my banker s, a considerable sum, and 
I am now to place it in your hands. It will be so much for 

you and so much less ' he paused, and smiled with an air 

of malignity that surprised me. ' But it is necessary it should 
be done before witnesses. Monsieur le Vicofnte is of a particular 
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He tonehed ft bell, iriilcfa wu uuwered W a man haTing the 
appeuance of a confidential ralet. To him he gave a key. 

' Bring me the deipatch-box that came Teaterday, Im Fenifa^' 
aaid he. ' Yoa wQl at the aame time pmient my complimmta 
to Dr. Hmiter and M. I'Abb^ and request them to atep ftr a 
fleir momenta to ny room. 

The despatch-box proved to be rather a bulky piece of 
ba^age, covered with RaHia leather. Before the doctor and 
an excellent old nniling priest it waa pssied over into my 
bands with a very clear statement of the disposer's wishes; 
immediately after which, though the witnesses remained behind 
to draw up and sign a joint note of the transaction. Monsieur 
de K^roual dismissed me to my own room, La Feni^re follow- 
ing with the invaluable bos. 

At my chamber door I took it from him with thanks, and 
entered alone. Everything had been already disposed for the 
night, the curtains drawn and the fire trimmed ; and llowlcy 
was still busy with my bedclothes. He turned round as I 
eutered with a look of welcome that did my heart gootl. Indeed, 
I had never a much greater need of human sympathy, however 
trivial, than at tlmt moment when 1 held a fortune in my arms. 
In my uncle's room I had breathed the very atmosplitre of 
disenchantment. He had gorged my pockets ; he had starved 
every dignified or affectionate sentiment of a man. 1 had re- 
ceived so chilling an impression of afje and experience that the 
mere look of youth drew me to confide in Rowley : he was only 
a boy, his heart must beat yet, he must still retain some 
innocence and natural feelings, he could blurt out follies with 
his mouth, he was not a machine to utter perfect speech ! At 
the same time, I was beginning to outgrow the painfiil im- 
pressions of my interview ; my spirits were beginning to revii'e ; 
and at the jolly, empty looks of Mr. Rowley, as he ran forwnnl 
to relieve me of the box, St. Ives became himself again. 

'Now, Rowley, don't be in a hurry,' said I. 'This is a 
momentous Juncture. Man and boy, yon have been in my 
service about three hours. You must already have observed 
that 1 am a gentleman of a somewhat morose disposition, and 
there is nothing that I more dislike than the smallest appear- 
ance of familiarity. Mr. Pole or Mr. Fowl, probably in the 
spirit of prophecy, warned you against this danger.' 

' Yes, Mr. Anne,' said Rowley blankly, 

'Now there has just arisen one of those mre cases, in which 
I am willing to depart from my principles. My uncle has given 




me a box — ^what yon would call a Christmas box. I don't know 
what 's in it, and no more do you : perhaps I am an April fool, 
or perhaps I am already enormously wealthy; there might 
be five hundred pounds in this apparently harmless receptacle!' 

' Lord, Mr. Anne ! * cried Rowley. 

^ Now, Rowley, hold up your right hand and repeat the words 
of the oath after me,* said I, laying the despatch-box on the 
table. ^ Strike me blue if I ever clisclose to Mr. Powl, or Mr. 
Fowl's Viscount, or anything that is Mr. Fowl's, not to mention 
Mr. Dawson and the doctor, the treasures of the following 
despatch-box; and strike me sky-blue scarlet if I do not 
continually maintain, uphold, love, honour and obey, serve, 
and follow to the four corners of the earth and the waters that 
are under the earth, the hereinafter before-mentioned (only 
that 1 find I have neglected to mention him) Viscount Anne 
de K6roual de St.-Yves, commonly known as Mr. Rowley's 
Viscount. So be it. Amen.' 

He took the oath with the same exaggerated seriousness as I 
gave it to him. 

^ Now,' said I. 'Here is the key for you ; I will hold the lid 
with both hands in the meanwhile.' He turned the key. 
' Bring up all the candles in the room, and range them along- 
side. What is it to be ? A live gorgon, a Jack-in-the-box, or 
a spring that fires a pistol ? On your knees, sir, before the 
prodigy ! ' 

So saying, I turned the despatch-box upside down upon the 
table. At sight of the heap of bank paper and gold that lay in 
front of us, between the candles, or rolled upon the floor along- 
side, 1 stood astonished. 

' O Lord ! * cried Mr. Rowley ; ' oh Lordy, Lordy, Lord ! * and 
he scrambled after the fallen guineas. ' O my, Mr. Anne ! 
what a sight o* money ! Why, it 's like a blessed story-book. 
It 's like the Forty Thieves.' 

^Now, Rowley, let's be cool, let's be businesslike,' said L 
' Riches are deceitful, particularly when you haven't counted 
them; and the first thing we have to do is to arrive at the 
amount of my — let me say, modest competency. If I *m not 
mistaken, I have enough here to keep you in gold buttons all the 
rest of your life. You collect the gold, and I *11 take the paper.' 

Accordingly, down we sat together on the hearthrug, and for 
some time there was no sound but the creasing of bills and the 
jingling of guineas, broken occasionally by the exulting ex- 
clamations of Rowley. The arithmetical operation on which 
we were embarked took long, and it might have been tedious to 
others ; not to me nor to my helper. 





THE DESPATCH-BOX 

'Ten thousand pounds ! ' I nnnouRced at 

'Ten thousand 1' echoed Mr. Rowley. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

And we gazed upon each other. ^^^^^^^^^| 

TliB grtStum m this fartime tot^ mj breath «wi^. With 
that ram hi my huidi, I need flew no taanigB. People aze 
■ncflted, in nhie caaei oat of toi, not becuue the pooee are 
aetata bat because thc^themaeheinmahort of moner J and I 
had here before me fai the deipatdi-boz a lacceiriMi of derieea 
and diwtiisei that hisured mj liberty. Not only so ; bat, a* I 
felt with a radden and overpowering thrQl, with ten thonund 
pounds in my hands I was become an eligible raitor. What 
advances I hod made in the past, as a private soldier in a 
militaiy prison, or a fugitive by the wayside, could only be 
qualified or, indeed, excused as acts of desperation. And now, 
I might come in by the front door; I might approach the 
dragon with a lawyer at my elbow, and rich settlements to 
offer. The poor French prisoner, Champdivers, might be in a 
perpetual danger of arrest ; but tlie rich travelling Englislininn, 
St.-ives, in his post chaise, with his despatch-box by his side, 
could smile at fate aud laugh at locksmiths. I r<^{)eated the 
proverb, exulting. Love laughs at lacksmilhs 1 In a moment, by 
the mere coming of this money, my love had become jiossibJe — 
it had come near, it was under my hand — and it may be by one 
of tlie curiosities of human nature, but it burned that instant 
brighter. 

'Rowley,' said I, 'your Viscount is a made man.* 

'Why, we both are, sir,' said Rowley. 

' Yes, both,' said I; 'and you shall dance at the wedding; 
and I flung at his head a bundle of bank notes, and had just 
followed it up with a handful of guineas, when the door opened, 
and Mr. Itoniaine appeared upon the threshold. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

MR. ROMAINE CALLS ME NAMES 

Feeling very much of a fool to be thus taken by surprise, 
I scrambled to my feet and hastened to make my visitor wel- 
come. He did not refuse me his hand ; but he gave it with a 
coldness and distance for which I was quite unprepared, and 
his countenance, as he looked on me, was marked in a strong 
degree with concern and severity. 

*So, sir, I find you here.''' said he, in tones of little en- 
couragement. ' Is that you, George } You can run away ; 
I have business with your master.' 

He showed Rowley out, and locked the door behind him. 
Then he sat down in an armchair on one side of the fire, 
and looked at me with uncompromising sternness. 

' I am hesitating how to begin,* said he. ' In this singular 
labyrinth of blunders and difficulties that you have prepared for 
us, I am positively hesitating where to begin. It will perhaps 
be best that you should read, first of all, this paragraph.' And 
he handed over to me a newspaper. 

The paragraph in question was brief. It announced the 
recapture of one of the prisoners recently escaped from Edin- 
burgh Castle ; gave his name, Clausel, and added that he had 
entered into the particulars of the recent revolting murder in 
the Castle, and denounced the murderer : — 

^It is a common soldier called Champdivers, who had himself 
escaped, and is in all probability involved in the common fate of his 
comrades. In spite of the activity along all the Forth and the East 
Coast, nothing has yet been seen of the sloop which these desperadoes 
seized at Grangemouth, and it is now almost certain that they have 
found a watery grave.* 

At the reading of this paragraph, my heart turned over. In 
a moment I saw my castle in the air ruined ; myself changed 
from a mere military fugitive into a hunted murderer, fleeing 
from the gallows ; my love, which had a moment since appeared 
so near to me, blotted from the field of possibility. Despair, 
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hich was my first Beiitiment, did not, however, endure for^^^^f 
ore than a moment. I ^uw that my companions had indeed ^^^H 
iccceded in their unlikely de^gn; aiid that I was supposed to ^^^H 

— « mart prDbaUe cndliw to udr cnteipdM;. If tluj thoopit 
ue at Aa ttottom of & ISaxth Se*. I need not mr much 



S to iacir taite 
me at t2w ttottom of tfio Ufaxth Sm, t need not i 
▼Iglknee on the rtreeti of EdinboqclL Champdinn wm 
wanted: wliat waa to connect htm irith Sl IveaP Uqor 
CSMtTcniz would reeognlie me if be met me ; that wu benmd 
baimning : he had seen me ao often, hit Intoert had been 
kindled to bo high ■ point, that I could hope to dcceiTe him by 
no atFatagem of diaguiie. Well, even >o ; he would hare a 
competition of testimony be&rc him ; he knew ClauBcl, he 
knew me, and I waa sure he would decide for honour. At the 
same time, the ima^ of Flora shot up in my mind's eye with 
such a radiancy as fairly overwhelmed all other considerations; 
the blood sprang to every comer of my body, and I vowed I 
would see and win her, if it cost my neck. 

' Very annoying, no doubt,' said I, as I returned the paper to 
Mr. Romaine. 

' Is annoying your word for it ?' said he. 

' Exasperating, if you like,' I admitted. 

'And true?' he inquired. 

'Well, true in a sense,' said I. 'But perhaps I had better 
answer that question by putting you in possession of the facts?' 

' 1 think so, indeed,' said he. 

I narrated to him as much as seemed necessary of the quarrel, 
the duel, the death of Goguelat, and the character of Clause!. 
He heard me through in a forbidding silence, nor did lie at all 
betray the nature of his sentiments, except that, at the episode 
of the scissors, I could observe his mulberry face to turn three 
shades paler. 

' I suppose I may believe you ? ' said he, when I hud done. 

' Or else conclude this interview,' said I, 

' Can you not understand that we are here discussing matters 
of the gravest import ? Can you not understand tliat I feel 
myself weighed with a load of responsibility on your account — 
that you should take this occasion to air your fire-eating manners 
against your own attorney .' There are serious hours in life, Mr. 
Anne,' he said severely. ' A capital charge, and that of a very 
brutal character and with singularly unpleasant details ; the 
presence of the man Clausel, who (according to your account of 
it) is actuated by sentiments of real malignity, and prepared to 
swear black white; all the other witnesses scattered and per- 
haps drowned at sea; the natural prejudice against a Frenchman 
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and a mnaway prisoner: this makes a serious total for yonr 
lawyer to consider^ and is by no means lessened by the incurable 
folly and levity of your own disposition/ 

' I beg your pardon ! ' said I. 

'Oh, my expressions have been selected with scrupulous 
accuracy/ he replied. ' How did I find you, sir, when I came 
to announce this catastrophe ? You were sitting on the 
hearthrug playing, like a silly baby, with a servant, were you 
not, and the floor all scattered with gold and bank paper? 
There was a tableau for you ! It was I who came, and you were 
lucky in that. It might have been any one — your cousin as 
well as another.' 

' You have me there, sir,' I admitted. ' I had neglected all 
precautions, and you do right to be angry. Apropos, Mr. 
Romaine, how did you come yourself, and how long have you 
been in the house ? * I added, surprised, on the retrospect, not 
to have heard him arrive. 

' I drove up in a chaise and pair,' he returned. ' Any one 
might have heard me. But you were not listening, I suppose ? 
being so extremely at your ease in the very house of your 
enemy, and under a capital charge ! And I have been long 
enough here to do your business for you. Ah, yes, I did it, 
God forgive me ! — did it before I so much as asked you the 
explanation of the paragraph. For some time back the will 
has been prepared ; now it is signed ; and your uncle has heard 
nothing of your recent piece of activity. Why ? Well, I had 
no fancy to bother him on his death-bed : you might be 
innocent; and at bottom I preferred the murderer to the 
spy.' 

No doubt of it but the man played a friendly part ; no doubt 
also that, in his ill-temper and anxiety, he expressed himself 
unpalatably. 

' You will perhaps find me over delicate,' said I. ' There is a 
word you employed ' 

* I employ the words of my brief, sir,' he cried, striking with 
his hand on the newspaper. ' It is there in six letters. And 
do not be so certain — you have not stood your trial yet. It is 
an ugly afiair, a fishy business. It is highly disagreeable. I 
would give my hand off — I mean I would give a hundred pound 
down, to have nothing to do with it. And, situated as we are, 
we must at once take action. There is here no choice. You 
must at once quit this country, and get to France^ or Holland^ 
or, indeed, to Madagascar.' 

' There may be two words to that,' said I. 

' Not so much as one syllable ! ' he retorted. ' Here is no 
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1 far arguRient. Tlie case is nakedlji [tli 
I gusting potiitioii in which you have fouml ineatis to pli 
Ljoiirself, all that is to be hoped for is delay. A time may coioa 

■ _i '"'U*!'^ ^^^^ to do better. It cannot be now : now " 

ibet.' 

' Ton IsboQT unda ft fUie iTBiwTttloTi, - Wr , Ramaine/ uid L 
'I Ii»Te no Impatieiiee to figure In the dock. I am even w 
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HUdoni w jonnelf to postpone my fint appearance there. On 
the other hand, I hare not ibe alightert Intention of learins 
this eonntry, iHiere I pleaie nnaelf extremely. I hare m -good 



address, a rea^ tongue, an "RngliA accent that passes, and, 
thanks to the geacroeity of my uncle, as much money oa I want. 
It would be hud indeed if, with all these advantagcH, Mr. St. 
Ives should not be able to live quietly in a private lodging, 
while the authorities amuse themselves by lookJDg for Champ- 
divers. You forget, there is no connection between these two 
personages.' 

' And you forget your cousiu,' retorted Romainc. ' There is 
the link. There is the tongue of the buckle. He knows you 
arc Champdivers.' He put up his hand as if to listen. 'And, 
for a wager, here he is himself ! ' he exclaimed. 

As when a tailor takes a piece of goods upon his counter, 
and rends it across, there came to our ears from the avenue the 
long tearing sound of a chaise and four approaching at the top 
speed of the horses. And, looking out between tlic curtains, 
we beheld tlie lamps skimming on the smooth ascent. 

' Ay," said Romaine, wiping the window-pane that he might 
see more clearly. 'Ay, that is he by tlie driving I So he 
squanders money along the king's highway, tlie triple idiot ! 
gorging every man he meets with gold for the pleasure of 
arriving — where? Ah, yes, where but a debtor's jail, if not a 
criminal prison ! ' 

' Is he tliat kind of a man ? ' 1 said, staring on these tamps as 
though I could decipher in them the secret of my cousin's 
character. 

' You will find him a dangerous kind,' answered the lawyer. 
' For you, these are the lights on a Ice shore ! I find I fall in a 
muse when I consider of him ; what a formidable being he 
once was, and what a personable ! and how near he draws to the 
moment that must break him utterly ! we none of us like him 
here ; we hate him, rather ; and yet I have a sense^I don't 
think at my time of life it can be pity — but a reluctance rather, 
to break anything so big and figurative, as though he were a 
big porcelain pot or a big picture of high price. Ay, there Is 
what I was waiting for ! ' he cried, as the hghts of a second 
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chadflc twam in sight. ' It is he beyond a doubL 1 \ first was 
the signature and the next the flourish. Two c uses^ the 
second following with the baggage^ which is always copious and 
ponderous^ and one of his valets : he cannot go a step without 
a valet.' 

' I hear you repeat the word big/ said I. ^ But it cannot be 
that he is anything out of the way in stature.* 

^ No/ said the attorney. ' About your height, as I guessed 
for the tailors, and I see nothing wrong with the result. But, 
somehow, he commands an atmosphere; he has a spacious 
manner ; and he has kept up, all through life, such a volume 
of racket about liis personality, with his chaises and his racers 
and his dicings, and I know not what — that somehow he 
imposes ! It seems, when the farce is done, and he locked in 
Fleet prison — and nobody left but Buonaparte and Lord Welling- 
ton and the Hetman PlatofF to make a work about — the world 
will be in a comparison quite tranquil. But this is beside the 
mark,' he added, with an effort, turning again from the window. 
' We are now under fire, Mr. Anne, as you soldiers would say, 
and it is high time we should prepare to go into action. He 
must not see you ; that would be fatal. All that he knows at 
present is that you resemble him, and that is much more than 
enough. If it were possible, it would be well he should not 
know you were in the house.' 

'Quite impossible, depend upon it/ said I. 'Some of the 
servants are directly in his interests, perhaps in his pay : 
Dawson, for an example.' 

' My own idea ! * cried Romaine. ' And at least,' he added, 
as the first of the chaises drew up with a dash in front of the 
portico, ' it is now too late. Here he is.' 

We stood listening, with a strange anxiety, to the various 
noises that awoke in the silent house : the sound of doors 
opening and closing, the sound of feet near at hand and farther 
off. It was plain the arrival of my cousin was a matter of 
moment, almost of parade, to the household. And suddenly, 
out of this confused and distant bustle, a rapid and light tread 
became distinguishable. We heard it come upstairs, draw near 
along the corridor, pause at the door, and a stealthy and hasty 
rapping succeeded. 

' Mr. Anne — Mr. Anne, sir ! Let me in ! ' said the voice of 
Rowley. 

We admitted the lad, and locked the door again behind 
him. 

' It 's him, sir,' he panted. 'He 've come. * 

You mean the Viscoimt ? ' said I. ' So we supposed. Bat 
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come, Rowley— out with the rest of it 1 Yoii have more to 
iiir fuce belies you ! ' 

>e, I do,' he said. ' Mr. Itoraaine, sir, you 're a 
friend of his, aiu't you ?' 

'Yes, George, I ani a friend of his,' said Romaine, and, to my 
great surprise, laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

'Well, it's thifi way," said Rowley — 'Mr. Fowl have been at 
me! It's to I^MAMBB^^IkttMJriEiMMnMMfeB^^ 

From ^^i^m^^^^^^^^^^mi^^^^^i^^im^i 

and roimd, and hinting tUngi I Bnt tiMii^t he outi with It 
plump I I 'm to let him hear all wlut jon 'ze to do befimbandj 
he Hjs ; and be gave me tlua for an amest ' — holding np half a 
grdnea ; ' and I took it, so I did I Strike me skj-blne scarlet ? ' 
gays he, adducing the words of the mock oath ; and he looked 
auiance at me as he did sa 

' I saw that he had forgotten himself, and that he knew it. 
The expression of his eye changed almost in the passing of the 
glance from the significant to the appealing — from the look of 
an accomplice to that of a culprit ; and from that moment lie 
became the model of a well-drilled valet. 

'Sky-blue scarlet?' rejieated the lawyer, 'is the fool 
delirious ? ' 

' No,' said I ; ' he is only reminding me of something.' 

'Well — and I believe the fellow will be faithful,' said 
Romaine. ' So you are a friend of Mr. Anne's' too ? ' he added 
to Rowley. 

'If you please, sir,' said Rowley. 

'"Tis something sudden,' observed Romaine; 'but it may be 
genuine enough, I believe him to be honest He comes of 
honest people. Well, George Rowley, you might embrace 
some early opportunity to earn that half-guinea, by telling 
Mr. Fowl that your master will not leave here till noon to- 
morrow, if he go even then. Tell him there are a hundred 
things to be done here, and a hundred more that can only be 
done properly at ray office in Ilolborn. Come to think of it — 
we had better see to that first of all,' he went on, unlocking the 
door. ' Get hold of Powl, and see. And be quick back, and 
clear me up this mess.' 

Mr. Rowley was no sooner gone than the lawyer took a pinch 
of snuff, and regarded me with somewhat of a more genial ex- 
pression. 

*Sir,' said he, 'it is very fortunate for you that your face is 
so strong a letter of recommendation. Here am I, a tough old 
practitioner, mixing myself up with your very distressing busi- 
ness ; and here is this farmer's lad, who has the wit to take a 
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bribe and the loyalty to come and tell you of it — all^ I take it, 
on the strength of your appearance. I wish I could imagine 
how it would impress a jury ! ' says he. 

' And how it would affect the hangman, sir ? * I asked 

* Absit omen ! ' said Mr. Romaine devoutly. 

We were just so far in our talk, when I heard a sound that 
brought my heart into my mouth : the sound of some one slyly 
trying the handle of the door. It had been preceded by no 
audible footstep. Since the departure of Rowley our wing of 
the house had been entirely silent. And we had every right 
to suppose ourselves alone, and to conclude that the new-comer, 
whoever he might be, was come on a clandestine, if not a hostile^ 
errand. 

' Who is there } * asked Romaine. 

'It's only me, sir,* said the soft voice of Dawson. 'It's 
the Viscount, sir. He is very desirous to speak with you 
on business.' 

'Tell him I shall come shortly, Dawson/ said the lawyer. 
' I am at present engaged.' 

' Thank you, sir ! ' said Dawson. 

And we heard his feet draw off slowly along the corridor. 

' Yes,' said Mr. Romaine, speaking Iqw, and maintaining the 
attitude of one intently listening, ' there is another foot. I can- 
not be deceived ! ' 

' I think there was indeed ! ' said I. ' And what troubles me 
— I am not sure that the other has gone entirely away. By the 
time it got the length of the head of the stair the tread was 
plainly single.' 

' Ahem — blockaded ? ' asked the lawyer. 

'A siege en regie!* I exclaimed. 

'Let us come farther from the door,' said Romaine, 'and 
reconsider this damnable position. Without doubt, Alain was 
this moment at the door. He hoped to enter and get a view 
of you, as if by accident. Baffled in this, has he stayed himself, 
or has he planted Dawson here by way of sentinel ? ' 

' Himself, beyond a doubt,' said I. ' And yet to what end ? 
He cannot think to pass the night there ! ' 

' If it were only possible to pay no heed ! ' said Mr. Romaine. 
' But this is the accursed drawback of your position. We can 
do nothing openly. I must smuggle you out of this room and 
out of this house like seizable goods ; and how am I to set about 
it with a sentinel planted at your very door } ' 

' There is no good in being agitated,' said I. 

' None at all,' he acquiesced. ' And, come to tnink of it, It 
is droll enough that I should have been that veiy moment com- 
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lenting on your personal appearanecj when your cousin a 
pon this mission. I was saying, if you remember, that your 
(face was as good or better tliaii a letter of recommcmlntion. 
I wonder if M. Akin would be like the rest of us — 1 wonder 
Irhat he would think of it ? ' 

Mr. Homaine was sitting in ii chair by the fire with his back 
> the windows, and I was myself kneeUtig on the heuthrug j 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE DEVIL AND ALL AT AMERSHAM PLACE 

Never did two human creatures get to their feet with more 
alacrity than the lawyer and myself. We had locked and 
barred the main gates of the citadel; but unhappily we had 
left open the balh-room sally-port; and here we found the 
voice of the hostile trumpets sounding from within, and all 
our defences taken in reverse. I took but the time to whisper 
Mr. Romaine in the ear : ' Here is another tableau for you ! ' 
at which he looked at me a moment with a kind of pathos^ as 
who should say, ' Don't hit a man when he *s down.' Then I 
transferred my eyes to my enemy. 

He had his hat on^ a little on one side : it was a very tall 
hat, raked extremely, and had a narrow curling brim. His 
hair was all curled out in masses like an Italian mountebank — 
a most unpardonable fashion. He sported a huge tippeted 
overcoat of frieze, such as watchmen, wear, only the inside was 
lined with costly furs, and he kept it half open to display the 
exquisite linen, the many-coloured waistcoat, and the profuse 
jewellery of watch-chains and brooches underneath. The leg 
and the ankle were turned to a miracle. It is out of the ques- 
tion that I should deny the resemblance altogether, since it has 
been remarked by so many different persons whom I cannot 
reasonably accuse of a conspiracy. As a matter of fact, I saw 
little of it and confessed to nothing. Certainly he was what 
some might call handsome, of a pictorial, exuberant style of 
beauty, all attitude, profile, and impudence: a man whom I 
could see in fancy parade on the grand stand at a race-meeting, 
or swagger in Piccadilly, staring down the women, and stared 
at himself with admiration by the coal-porters. Of his frame 
of mind at that moment his face offered a lively if an uncon- 
scious picture. He was lividly pale, and his lip was caught up 
in a smile that could almost be called a snarl, of a sheer, arid 
malignity that appalled me and yet put me on my mettle for 
the encounter. He looked me up and down, then bowed and 
took off his hat to me. 

140 
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' My cousin, I presume ?' he said 
' I uiiilerstand f have that honour,' I replied, 
'The honour is mine," said he, and his voice shook as he 
hid iX. 
' I should make you welcome, I believe,' said I. 
•Why?' he inquired. 'This poor house has been my home 
if longer than I care to claim. That yon should alrpudy teka I 



IftUe compliineiiL It U a gntifying impilie to meet joa In 
the dresB of a gentlenun, and to see' — ^with a ciicnlar look 
npcm the scattered bills — 'that your necessities have already 
been so liberally relieved.' 

I bowed with a smile that was perhaps no less hateful than 

'There are so many necessities in this world,' said I. 'Charity 
has to choose. One gets relieved, and some other, no less 
indigent, perhaps indebted, must go wanting.' 

' Malice is an engaging trait,' said he. 

'And envy, I think?' was my reply. 

He must have felt that he was not getting wholly the better 
of this passage at arms ; perhaps even feared that he should 
lose command of his temper, which he reined in throughout 
the interview as with a red-hot curb, for he flung away from 
me at the word, and addressed the lawyer with insulting 
arrogance. 

'Mr. Romaine,' he said, 'since when have you presumed to 
give orders in this house ? ' 

' I am not prepared to admit that 1 have given any,' replied 
Romaine ; ' certainly none that did not fall in the sphere of my 
responsibihties.' 

• By whose orders, then, am I denied entrance to my uncle's 
room ?' said my cousin. 

'By the doctor's, sir,' replied Romaine; 'and I think even 
you will admit his faculty to give them.' 

' Have a care, sir,' cried Alain. ' Do not be puffed up with 
your position. It is none so secure. Master Attorney. I should 
not wonder in the least if you were struck off the rolls for this 
night's work, and the nest I should see of you were when I 
flung you alms at a pothouse door to mend your ragged elbows. 
The doctor's orders? But I believe I am not mistaken! Yon 
have to-night transacted business with the Count; and this 
needy young gentleman has enjoyed the privilege of still 
another interview, in which (as I am pleased to see) his dignity 
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has not prevented his doing very well for himself. I wonder 
that you should care to prevaricate Mrith me so idly.' 

^ I will confess so much/ said Mr. Romaine, ' if you call it 
prevarication. The order in question emanated from the Count 
himself. He does not wish to see you.' 

'For which I must take the word of Mr. Daniel Romaine?' 
asked Alain. 

' In default of any better/ said Romaine. 

There was an instantaneous convulsion in my cousin's face, 
and I distinctly heard him gnash his teeth at this reply ; but, 
to my surprise, he resumed in tones of almost good humour ; 

' Come, Mr. Romaine, do not let us be petty ! ' He drew in 
a chair and sat down. ' Understand you have stolen a march 
upon me. You have introduced your soldier of Napoleon, and 
(how, I cannot conceive) he has been apparently accepted with 
favour. I ask no better proof than the funds with which I find 
him literally surrounded — I presume in consequence of some 
extravagance of joy at the first sight of so much money. The 
odds are so far in your favour, but the match is not yet won. 
Questions will arise of undue influence, of sequestration, and 
the like : I have my witnesses ready. I tell it you cynically, 
for you cannot profit by the knowledge ; and, if the worst come 
to the worst, I have good hopes of recovering my own and of 
ruining you.' 

' You do what you please,' answered Romaine ; ' but I give 
it you for a piece of good advice, you had best do nothing in 
the matter. You will only make yourself ridiculous; you will 
only squander money, of which you have none too much, and 
reap public mortification.' 

' Ah, but there you make the common mistake, Mr. Romaine!' 
returned Alain. 'You despise your adversary. Consider, if 
you please, how very disagreeable I could make myself, if I 
chose. Consider the position of your protege — an escaped 
prisoner! But I play a great game. I condemn such petty 
opportunities.' 

At this Romaine and I exchanged a glance of triumph. It 
seemed manifest that Alain had as yet received no word of 
Clausel's recapture and denunciation. At the same moment 
the lawyer, thus relieved of the instancy of his fear, changed 
his tactics. With a great air of unconcern, he secured the 
newspaper, M'hich still lay open before him on the table. 

' I think, Monsieur Alain, that you labour under some 
illusion,' said he. 'Believe me, this is all beside the mark. 
You seem to be pointing to some compromise. Nothing is 
further from my views. You suspect me of an inclination to 
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ritli yan, to i!onceal how things are going- 1 ctutoot, 

! other hand, be too early or too explicit in giving you 

bifomintioii which concerns you (I must say) capitally. ^ our 

Mt-uiicle has to-night cancelled his will, and made a new 

1 favour of your cousin Anne. Nay, and you shall hear 

1 from his own lips, if you choose! I will take so much 

11 me," fiaid the lawyer, rising. ' Follow me, if ynu please, 

• way out of the room so briskly, and I 
ISlIowed bj Alain, that I had hard ado to get 
the reminder of the monej replaced and the deapatch-Ixnc 
Indeed, and to overtake them, even by ruonlng, ere they 
■hoold be lost in that maae of coriidon, niy uncle's house. 
As it was, I went with a heart divided; and the thought of 
n^ treasure thus left unprotected, save by a paltry lid and 
lock that any one might break or pick open, put me in a 
perspiration whenever I had the time to remember it. The 
lawyer brought us to a room, begged us to be be seated 
while he should hold a consultation with the doctor, and, 
slipping out of another door, left Alain and myself closeted 
together. 

Truly he iiad done nothing to ingratiate himself; his every 
word had been steeped in unfriendliness, envy, and that 
contempt which (as it is born of anger) it is possible to 
support without humiliation. On my part, I had been little 
more conciliating; and yet I began to be soriy for this m;in, 
hired spy as I knew him to be. It seemed to me less than 
decent that he should have been brought up in the expectation 
of this great inheritance, and now, at the eleienth hour, be 
tumbled forth out of the house door and left to himself, his 
poverty and his debts — those debts of which I had so un- 
gallantly reminded him so short a time before, And wc were 
scarce left alone ere 1 made haste to hang out a flag of truce. 

' My cousin,' said I, ' trust me, you will not find me inclined 
to be your enemy.' 

He paused in front of me — for he had not accepted the 
lawyer's invitation to be seated, but walked to and fro in the 
apartment^took a pincli of snulf, and looked at me while he 
was taking it with an air of much curiosity. 

' Is it even so ? ' said he. ' Am I so far favoured by fortune 
as to have your pity.' Infinitely obliged, my cousin Anne! 
But these sentiments are not always reciprocal, and I warn you 
that the day when I set my foot on your neck, the spine shall 
break. Are 3'ou acquainted with the properties of the spine?' 
he asked with an insolence beyond qualification. 
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It was too mnch. ' I am acquainted also with the prop e rttei 
of a pair of pistols/ said I, toising him. 

' No^ no, no ! ' says he^ holding up his finger. ' I Mrill take 
my revenge how and when I please. We are enough of the 
same family to understand each other, perhaps ; and the reason 
why I have not had you arrested on your arrival, why I had not 
a picket of soldiers in the first chimp of evergreens, to await 
and prevent your coming — I, who knew all, before whom that 
pettifogger, llomaine, has been conspiring in broad daylight to 
supplant me — is simply this : that I had not made up my mind 
how I was to take my revenge/ 

At that moment he was interrupted by the tolling of a bell. 
As we stood surprised and listening, it was succeeded by the 
sound of many feet trooping up the stairs and shufiling by the 
door of our room. Both, I believe, had a great curiosity to set 
it open, which each, owing to the presence of the other, 
resisted ; and we waited instead in silence, and without 
moving, until Romaine returned and bade us to my uncle's 
presence. 

He led the way by a little crooked passage, which brought 
us out in the sick-room, and behind the bed. I believe I have 
forgotten to remark that the Count's chamber was of consider- 
able dimensions. We beheld it now crowded with the servants 
and dependants of the house, from the doctor and the priest 
to Mr. Dawson and the housekeeper, from Dawson down to 
Rowley and the last footman in white calves, the last plump 
chambermaid in her clean gown and cap, and the last ostler in 
a stable waiscoat. This large congregation of persons (and I 
was surprised to see how large it was) had the appearance, for 
the most part, of being ill at ease and heartily bewildered, 
standing on one foot, gaping like zanies, and those who were in 
the comers nudging each other and grinning aside. My uncle, 
on the other hand, who was raised higher than I had yet seen 
him on his pillows, wore an air of really imposing gravity. No 
sooner had we appeared behind him, than he lifted his voice to 
a good loudness, and addressed the assemblage. 

' I take you all to witness — can you hear me } — I take you all 
to witness that I recognise as my heir and representative this 
gentleman, whom most of you see for the first time, the 
Viscount Anne de St. -Yves, my nephew of the younger line. 
And I take you to witness at the same time that, for very good 
reasons known to myself, I have discarded and disinherited this 
other gentleman whom you all know, the Viscount de St. -Yves. 
I have also to explain the unusual trouble to which I have put 
you all — and, since your supper was not over, I fear I may even 
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y annoyance. It has pleased M, Akio to make some tlireats 
if disputing my will, and in pretend that there are among yi 
Pjiiimber certain estimable persons who may be trusted to sw 
y be BhaJl direct them. It pleases me thus to put it out of Ins 
' "'i« of his false witnesses. I am 1 

i, and I hav^e the honour to 

rgmtiT mystifled, ennrded out of the 
■tckroom door, enitMrfin^ pnQing tbe fraeloek, tas^ng irith 
tlie foot, and lo on, Kcctndliig to thdr d^oiee, I turned and 
itole a look at 1117 coiuln. He hod bonie t£li enuhlng public 
rebuke iritbout change of counteiuuiee. He ttood, now, Teiy 
npright, witb folded anna, and looking iiucrutably at the roof 
of the apartment I could not refuse him at that moment the 
tribute of my admiration. Still more bo when, the last of the 
domestics having filed through the doorway and left us alone 
with my great-uncle and the lawyer, he took one step forward 
towards the bed, made a dignified reverence, and addressed the 
man who had just condemned liim to ruin. 

' My lord,' said he, 'you are pleased to treat me in a manner 
which my gratitude, and your state, equally forbid me to call in 
question. It will be only necessary for me to call your atten- 
tion to the length of time in which I have been taught to 
regard myself as your heir. In that position, I judged it only 
loyal to permit nijself a certain scale of expenditure. If I am 
now to be cut off with a shilling as the reward of twenty years 
of service, I shall be left not only a beggar, but a bankrupt.' 

Whether from the fatigue of his recent exertion, or by a well- 
inspired ingenuity of hate, my uncle had once more closed lii.s 
eyes; nor did he open them now. 'Not witli a shilling,' he 
contented himself wilh replying ; and there stole, as lie said it, 
a sort of smile over his face, that flickered there conspicuously 
for the least moment of time, and then faded nnd left behind 
the old impenetrable mask of years, cunning, and fatigue. 
There could be no mistake : my uncle enjoyed the situation as 
he had enjoyed few things in the last quarter of a century. 
The Rres of life scarce survived in that frail body ; but hatred, 
like some immortal quality, was still erect and unabated. 

Nevertheless ray cousin persevered. 

'I speak at a disadvantage,' he resumed. 'My supplanter, 
with perhaps more wisdom than delicacy, remains in the room,' 
and he cast a glance at me that might have withered an oak 
tree. 

I was only too willing to withdraw, and Romaine showed as 
ranch alacrity to make way for my departure. But my uncle 
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wu not to be moved. In the same breath of a yxA^ 

without opening his eyea, he bsde me remain. 

'It is well,' said Alain. 'I cannot then go on to remind yon 

of the twenty years that have passed over our Iieads in England, 
and the services I may have rendered you in that time. It 
would be a position too odious. Your lordship knows me too 
well to suppose I could stoop to such ignominy. I must leave 
out all my defence — your lordship wills it so ! I do not know 
what are my faults ; I know only my punishment, and it b 
greater than I have the courage to face. My uncle, 1 implore 
your pity : pardon me so far ; do not send me for life into a 
debtors' jail — a pauper debtor.' 

'Ckal et vieux, pardonnes ? ' said my uncle, quoting from La 
Fontaine ; and then, opening a pale-blue eye full on Alain, he 
dehvered with some emphasis: 

' La jeuiiesse so llattc et cruit tout obtenir ; 
La vieillesse est impitoyable.' 

The blood leaped darkly into Alain's face. He turned to 
Romaine and me, and his eyes flashed. 

'It is your turn now,' he said. 'At least it shall be prison 
for prison with the two viscounts.' 

'Not so, Mr. Alain, by your leave,' said Itomalne. 'There are 
a few formalities to be considered first.' 

But Alain was already striding towards the door. 

'Stop a moment, stop a moment!' cried Romaine. 'Re- 
member your own counsel not to despise an adversary.' 

Alain turned. 

' If I do not despise I hate you ! ' he cried, giving a loose to 
his passion. ' Be warned of that, both of you.' 

'I understand you to threaten Monsieur le Vicomte Anne,' 
said the lawyer. * Do you know, I would not do that. I am 
afraid, I am very much afraid, if you were to do as you propose, 
you might drive me into extremes.' 

'You have made me a beggar and a bankrupt,' said Alain. 
' What extreme is left ? ' 

' I scarce like to put a name upon it in this company,' replied 
Romaine. ' But there are worse things than even bankruptcy, 
and worse places than a debtors' jail.' 

The words were so significantly said that there went a visible 
tlirill through Alain; sudden as a sword-stroke, he fell pale again. 

' I do not understand you,' said he. 

' O yes, you do,' returned Romaine. ' I believe you under- 
stand me very well. You must not suppose that all this time, 
while you were so very busy, others were entirely idle. You 
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list not fancy, because I am an Englishman, tliat I Lave not ^^^^| 
le intelligence to pursue an inquiry. Great as is my regard ^^^H 
r the bonour of your house, M. Alain de St.-Yves, if I hear of ^^H 
jon movliig directly or Indirectly in thii matter, I ibsll do my 
Aviy, let it cott what It will ; tut iij I ilull eommuidcate the 
real name of the Boonaputiat apy who aigna hla lettera Sue 
Grigoin dt Town.' 

I eonfeaa my heart waa already almoat altogeth^ on the aide 
of my losulted and nnhapjiy eouain ; and if it had not been 
before, it mnst have been ao now, ao horrid waa the shock with 
which he heard hia In£miy ezpoaed. Speech waa denied him ; 
he carried hia hand to his nedccloth ; he staggered ; I thought 
he muat have fallen. I ran to help him, and at that he revived, 
recoiled before me, and stood there with arms stretched forth 
as if to preserve himself from the outrage of my touch. 

' Hands off! ' he somehow managed to articulate. 

'You will now, I hope,' pursued the lawyer, without any 
change of voice, ' understand the position in which you are 
placed, and how delicately it behoves j'on to conduct yourself. 
Your arrest hangs, if I may so express myself, by a hair ; aiul as 
you will be under tlie perpetual vigilance of myself and my 
agents, you must look to it narrowly that you walk str;iight. 
Upon the least dubiety, I wUI take action.' He snuffed, looking 
critically at the tortured man. ' And now let me remind yen 
that your chaise is at the door. This interview is agitating to 
his lordship — it cannot be agreeable for you — and I suggest that 
it need not be further drawn out. It does not enter into the 
views of your uncle, the Count, that you should again sleep 
under this roof.' 

As Alain turned and ]>iissed without a won! or a sign tiom the 
apartment, I instantly followed. I suppose 1 must be at bottom 
)>ossessed of some humanity ; at least, tliis accumulated torture, 
this slow butchery of a man as by quarters of rock, had wholly 
changed my sympathies. At that moment I loathed both my 
uncle and the lawyer for their coldblooded cniclty. 

Leaning over the banisters, I was but in time to hear his hasty 
footsteps in that hall that had been crowded with servants to 
honour bis coming, and was now left einjity against his friendless 
departure, A moment later, and the echoes rang, and the air 
whistled in my ears, as he slammed the door on his departing 
footsteps. The fury of the concussion gave me {had one been 
still wanted) a measure of the turmoil of his passions. In a 
sense, I felt with him ; I felt how he would have gloried to slam 
that door on my uncle, the lawyer, myself, and the whole crowd 
of those who had been witnesses to Iiis humiliation. 
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No sooner was the house clear of my cousin than I began to 
reckon up, ruefully enough^ the probable results of what had 
passed. Here were a number of pots broken, and it looked to 
me as if I should have to pay for all ! Here had been this 
])roud, mad beast goaded and baited both publicly and privately, 
till he could neither hear nor see nor reason ; whereupon the 
gate had been set open, and he had been left free to go and 
contrive whatever vengeance he might find possible. I could 
not help thinking it was a pity that, whenever I myself was 
inclined to be upon my good behaviour, some friends of mine 
should always determine to play a piece of heroics and cast me 
for the hero — or the victim — which is very much the same. 
The first duty of heroics is to be of your own choosing. When 
they are not that, they are nothing. And I assure you, as I 
walked back to my own room, I was in no very complaisant 
humour : thought my uncle and Mr. Romaine to have played 
knuckle-bones with my life and prospects ; cursed them for it 
roundly ; had no wish more urgent than to avoid the pair of 
them ; and was quite knocked out of time, as they say in the 
ring, to find myself confronted with the lawyer. 

He stood on my hearthrug, leaning on the chimney-piece, 
with a gloomy, thoughtful brow, as I was pleased to see, and not 
in the least as though he were vain of the late proceedings. 

' Well ? ' said I. ' You have done it now ! ' 

* Is he gone ? ' he asked. 

' He is gone,* said I. ' We shall have the devil to pay with 
him when he comes back.' 

' You are right,' said the lawyer, ' and very little to pay him 
with but flams and fabrications, like to-night's.' 

' To-night's ? ' I repeated. 

* Ay, to-night's ! * said he. 
'To-night's wA<?/.^' I cried. 

' To-night's flams and fabrications.' 
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'Go3 be good to me, sir/ said 1, 'have I sometliing more to 

admire in your conduct than ever / had suspected ? You cannot 

think how you interest nie ! Thnt it was severe, I knew ; I had 

■^M^ii^addnl over that. But that it should be false also! 

In imkt senM^'dear ilr ? ' 

I beUere I ww extremely offinutre u I put the question, but 
the lairjtx faid no heed, 

'False In all Miuei of the word,' he replied lerioiulf. 
* False in the lense that they were not true, and fidse In tlie 
sense that tiiey were not real ; fake In the sense that I boasted, 
and in the sense that I lied. How can I arrest hfmP 
Your uncle burned the papers I I told you so — but doubtless you 
have forgotten — the day I first saw you in Ediuburgh Castle. 
It was an act of generodty ; I have seen many of these acts, and 
always regretted — always regretted ! " That shall be his inherit- 
ance,'' he said, as the papers burned ; he did not mean thitt 
it sliould have proved so rich a one. How ricli, time will tell.' 

' I beg your pardon a hundred thousand times, my dear sir, 
but it strikes me you have the impudence — in the circum- 
stances, 1 may call it the indecency — to appear cast down ?' 

'It is true/ said he: ' I am. 1 am cast down. I am literally 
cast down. 1 feel myself quite helpless against your cousin.' 

' Now, really ! ' I asked. ' Is this serious ? And is it perhaps 
the reason why you have gorged the poor devil with every 
species of insult ? and why you took such surprising pains to 
supply me with what I had so little need of — another enemy? 
That you were helpless against him ? " Here is my last missile," 
say you j " ray ammunition is quite exhausted ; just wait till I 
get the last in — it will irritate, it cannot hurt him. There — 
you see !^ — he is furious now, anil 1 am quite helpless. One 
more prod, another kick : now he is a mere lunatic ! Stand 
behind me ; 1 am quite helpless I " Mr. Romaine, I am asking 
myself as to the background or motive of this singular jest, and 
whether the name of it should not be called treachery?" 

' 1 can scarce wonder,' said he. ' In truth it has been a 
singular business, and we are very fortunate to be out of it so 
well. Yet it was not treachery : no, no, Mr, Anne, it was not 
treachery ; and if yon will do me the favour to listen to me for 
the inside of a minute, I sliall demonstrate the same to you 
beyond cavil.' He seemed to wake up to his ordinary briskness. 
' You see the point ? ' he began. ' He had not yet read the 
newspaper, but who could tell when he might ? He might 
have had that damned journal in his pocket, and how should 
we know ? We were — 1 may say, we are — at the mercy of the 
merest twopenny accident.' 
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ISO ST. IVES 

'Why, trae/ said I: 'I had not thonght of tfamt' 

'I warrant you/ cried Romaine, 'yon had supposed it was 
nothing to be the hero of an interesting notice in the journals ! 
You had supposed^ as like as not^ it was a form of secrecy ! But 
not so in the least. A part of England is already buzzing with 
the name of Champdivers ; a day or two more and the mail will 
have carried it everywhere : so wonderful a machine is this of 
ours for disseminating intelligence ! Think of it ! When my 

father was born but that is another story. To return : we 

had here the elements of such a combustion as I dread to think 
of — ^your cousin and the journal. Let him but glance an eye 
upon that column of print, and where were we ? It is easy to 
ask ; not so easy to answer, my young friend. And let me tell 
you, this sheet is the Viscount's usual reading. It is my con- 
viction he had it in his pocket.' 

' I beg your pardon, sir,* said I. ' I have been unjust. I did 
not appreciate my danger.' 

' I think you never do,' said he. 

' But yet surely that public scene ' I began. 

'It was madness. 1 quite agree with you,' Mr. Romaine 
interrupted. * But it was your uncle's orders, Mr. Anne, 
and what could I do.^ Tell him you were the murderer of 
Goguelat.'* I think not.' 

' No, sure ! ' said I. ' That would but have been to make the 
trouble thicker. We were certainly in a very ill posture/ 

' You do not yet appreciate how grave it was,' he replied, 
^ It was necessary for you that your cousin should go, and go at 
once. You yourself had to leave to-night under cover of dark- 
ness, and how could you have done that with the Viscount in 
the next room } He must go, then ; he must leave without 
delay. And that was the difficulty.' 

' Pardon me, Mr. Romaine, but could not my uncle have 
bidden him go .-^ * I asked. 

^ Why, I see I must tell you that this is not so simple as it 
sounds,' he replied. 'You say this is your uncle's house, and 
so it is. But to all effects and purposes it is your cousin's also. 
He has rooms here ; has had them coming on for thirty years 
now, and they are filled with a prodigious accumulation of trash 
— stays, I dare say, and powder-puffs, and such effeminate idiocy 
— to which none could dispute his title, even suppose any one 
wanted to. We had a perfect right to bid him go, and he had 
a perfect right to reply, '* Yes, I will go, but not without my 
stays and cravats. I must first get together the nine-hundred- 
and-ninety-nine chestsfull of insufferable rubbish, that I have 
spent the last thirty years collecting — and may very well spend 
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e next thirty hours a-packiiig of." And what should we hav& 
laid to tliat?' 

'By my of lepartee?' I aiked. 'Two tall faotmen and 
pair of crabtree cndgdi, I tagguA.' 

'The Lord dellrer me hoa the wiadom of laymen ] ' cried 
Bomaine. ' Pat nmelf in the mong at the beginning of a law- 
niit ? No, Indeed I There waa bat one thing to do, and I did 
It, and boined my laat cartridge In the doing (^ It. I ttnnned 
him. And It gave ni three Donn, 1^ whldi we abonid make 
haite to profit j for If there la one thing iDre,It la that he will 
he up to Ume ag^n to-nunrow in the morning.' 

'Well,' said I, ' I own myself an idiot Well do they say, an 
oU toldUr, an otd innocent I For I gneBsed nothing of all tlds.' 

'And, guessing it, have yon the sanie objections to leave 
England?' he inquired, 

' The same,' said I. 

' It is indispensable,' he objected. 

' And it cannot be,' I replied. 'Reason has nothing to say 
in the matter ; and T must not let you squander any of yours. 
It will be enough to tell you this is an affair of the heart.' 

' Is it even so?' quoth Romnine, nodding his head. 'And I 
might have been sure of it. Place them in a hospital, put them 
in a jail in yellow overalls, do what you will, young Jessamy 
finds young Jenny. O, have it your own way ; I am too old n 
hand to argue with young gentlemen who choose to fancy them- 
selves in love; I have too much experience, thank you. Onl}-, 
be sure that you appreciate what you risk : the prison, the dock, 
the gallows, and the halter — terribly vulgar circumstances, my 
young friend ; grim, sonlid, earnest; no poetry in that ! ' 

' And there 1 am warned,' I returned gaily. ' No man could be 
warned more finely or with a greater eloquence. And 1 am of the 
same opinion still. Until I have again seen that lady, nothing 
shall induce me to quit Great Britain. I have besides ' 

And here I came to a full stop. It was upon my tongue to have 
told him the story of the drovers, but at the first word of it my 
voice died in my throat. There might be a limit to the lawyer's 
toleration, 1 reflected. I had not been so long in Britain alto- 
gether; for the most jiart of that time I had been by the heels 
in limbo in Edinburgh Castle ; and already I had confessed to 
killing one man with a pair of scissors ; and now I was to go 
on and plead guilty to having settled another witli a holly 
stick ! A wave of discretion went over me as cold and as deep 
as the sea. 

' In short, sir, this is a matter of feeling,' I concluded, ' and 
nothing will prevent my going to Edinburgh.' 
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If I had fired a pistol in his ear he could not have been more 
startled. 

* To Edinburgh ? * he repeated. ' Edinburgh ? where the veiy 
paving-stones know you ! ' 

'Tlien is the murder out!' said I. ^But, Mr. Romaine^ is 
there not sometimes safety in boldness ? Is it not a common- 
place of strategy to get where the enemy least expects you ? 
And where would he expect me less?' 

' Faith, there is something in that, too ! ' cried the lawyer. 
' Ay, certainly, a great deal in that. All the witnesses drowned 
but one, and he safe in prison ; you yourself changed beyond 
recognition — let us hope — and walking the streets of the very 
town you have illustrated by your — well, your eccentricity ! It 
is not badly combined, indeed ! ' 

' You approve it, then ? ' said I. 

'O, approve!' said he; 'there is no question of approval. 
There is only one course which I could approve, and that were 
to escape to France instanter.' 

^ You do not wholly disapprove, at least ? ' I substituted. 

' Not wholly ; and it would not matter if I did,' he replied. 
^ Go your own way ; you are beyond argument. And I am not 
sure that you will run more danger by that course than by any 
other. Give the servants time to get to bed and fall asleep, 
then take a country cross-road and walk, as the rhyme has it, 
like blazes all night. In the morning take a chaise or take 
the mail at pleasure, and continue your journey with all the 
decorum and reserve of which you shall be found capable.' 

' I am taking the picture in,' I said. ' Give me time. 'Tis 
the tout ensemble I must see : the whole as opposed to the 
details.' 

' Mountebank ! * he murmured. 

' Yes, I have it now ; and I see myself with a servant, and 
that servant is Rowley,' said I. 

' So as to have one more link with your uncle ? * suggested the 
lawyer. ' Very j udicious ! ' 

'And, pardon me, but that is what it is,' I exclaimed. 
'Judicious is the word. I am not making a deception fit to 
last for thirty years; I do not found a palace in the living 
granite for the night. This is a shelter tent — ^a flying picture — 
seen, admired, and gone again in the wink of an eye* What is 
wanted, in short, is a trompe-Vceil that shall be good enough for 
twelve hours at an inn : is it not so } ' 

'It is, and the objection holds. Rowley is but another 
danger,' said Romaine. 

'Rowley,' said I, 'will pass as a servant from a distance — 
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as a 'creature seen poised on the dicky <if a bowling chai 
He will pa.$H at hnnd fts a sraart, civil fellow one meets in 
a corridor, and looks back at, and asks, and is toldj ' 

■liiiiiflwiifiiiniWuwIlHi 

flsmqpt with hb pbtbcmI 
jroa cipeet 7 ' Of eoone, if we meet 117 eonlii, or A we meet 
ujbo^ jriw took pnt In the jndicioni eiUUtirai of thfi 
enniDS, Ire an lost; and who'i denying H? To every dla- 
gniK, oowerer good uid ufe, then li almya the weak point ; 
yon mart alwaya take (l^t na lay — and to take a limile from 
your own waiatcoat pocket) a anan boz-iiill of riak. You 11 get 
it jurt aa small with Rowley aa with anybody elae. And the 
long and abort of it is, the lad 'a honest, he likes me, I trust 
him ; he is my servant, or nobody.' 

'He might not accept,' said Itomaine. 

•1 bet you a thousand pounds he does !' cried I. 'But no 
matter ; all you have to do is to send him out to-night on this 
cross-country business, and leave the thing to me. I tell you, 
he will he my servant, and I tell you, he will do well.' 

I had crossed the room, and was already overhauling my 
wardrobe as 1 spoke. 

'Well,' concluded the lawyer, with a shrug, 'one risk with 
another : d la guerre comme d la guerre, as you would say. Let 
the brat come and be useful, at least' And he was about to 
ring the bell, when his eye was caught by my researches in the 
wartlrobe. 'Do not fall in love with these coats, waistcoats, 
cravats, and other panoply and accoutrements by which you are 
now surrounded. You must not run the i>ost as a dandy. It 
is not the fashion, even.' 

'You are pleased to be facetious, sir,' said I; 'and not 
according to knowledge. These clothes are my life, they are 
my disguise ; and since I can take but few of them, I were a 
fool indeed if I selected hastily! Will you understand, once 
and for all, what I am seeking ? To be invisilile, is the first 
point ; the second, to be invisible in a post-chaise and with a 
servant. Can you not perceive the delicacy of the quest ? 
Nothing must be too coarse, nothing too tine; rien de roi/anl, 
rien qui delonne; so that I may leave everywhere the incon- 
spicuous image of a handsome young man of a good fortune 
travelling in proper style, whom the landlord will forget in 
twelve hours — and the chambermaid perhaps remember, C!od 
bless her ! with a, sigh. This is the very fine art of dress.' 

' I have practised it with success fur fitly years,' said Itonnaine, 
with a chuckle. ' A black suit and a clean shirt is my infallible 
recipe.' 
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'You surprise me; I did not think you would be shallowl' 
said I^ lingering between two coats. * Pray, Mr. Romaine, have 
I your head ? or did you travel post and with a smartish servant ? ' 

' Neither, I admit/ said he. 

'Which change the whole problem/ I continued. 'I have 
to dress for a smartish servant and a Russia leather 
despatch-box.' That brought me to a stand. I came over and 
looked at the box with a moment's hesitation. 'Yes/ I re- 
sumed. ' Yes, and for the despatch-box ! It looks moneyed 
and landed ; it means I have a lawyer. It is an invaluable 
property. But I could have wished it to hold less money. The 
responsibility is crushing. Should I not do more wisely to take 
five hundred pounds^ and intrust the remainder with you, Mr. 
Romaine } * 

* If you are sure you will not want it,' answered Romaine. 

' I am far from sure of that/ cried I. ' In the first place, as 
a philosopher. This is the first time I have been at the head 
of a large sum, and it is conceivable — ^who knows himself ? — 
that I may make it fly. In the second place, as a fugitive. 
Who knows what I may need ? The whole of it may be inade- 
quate. But I can always write for more.' 

* You do not understand/ he replied. ' I break off all com- 
munication with you here and now. You must give me a power 
of attorney ere you start to-night, and then be done with me 
trenchantly until better days.' 

I believe I offered some objection. 

' Think a little for once of me ! ' said Romaine. ' I must not 
have seen you before to-night. To-night we are to have had 
our only interview, and you are to have given me the power ; 
and to-night I am to have lost sight of you again — I know 
not whither, you were upon business, it was none of my affairs 
to question you ! And this, you are to remark, in the interests 
of your own safety much more than mine.' 

' I am not even to write to you ? ' I said, a little bewildered. 

' I believe I am cutting the last strand that connects you with 
common sense/ he replied. ' But that is the plain English of it. 
You are not even to write ; and if you did, I would not answer.' 

' A letter, however ' I began. 

'Listen to me,' interrupted Romaine. 'So soon as your 
cousin reads the paragraph, what will he do ? Put the police 
upon looking into my correspondence ! So soon as you write 
to me, in short, you write to Bow Street ; and if you will take 
my advice, you will date that letter from France.' 

' The devil ! ' said I, for I began suddenly to see that this 
might put me out of the way of my business. 
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'What is it now ? ' says he. 

•There will be more to be done, then, before we can ]MT^! 
answered. 

' I give yoa tha whole nigfat,' Hid bt. • So long u yon ne 
otTste d^Jbrnk, I am contenL' 

'Iniha^Mr. Homaine,' aaidl, 'I hare had ao much benefit 
of your adriee and aerrleet that I am loth to Berer the coaneo- 
tbmt and vaald eroi aak a inbitltate. I would be obliged fat 
m letter of Introductioa to one of your own doth in Edlnhm:^ 
— an old man fi>r cfatriee, very experienced, my respectable, 
and veiy secret. Conld yon favour me with auch a letter 7 ' 

■ Why, no,' said be. ' Certainly not I will do no such thing, 
indeed.' 

' It would be a great favour, sir,' I pleaded. 

' It would be an unpardonable blunder,' he replied. ' What ? 
Give you a letter of introduction ? and when the police come, I 
suppose, I must forget the circumstance.' No, indeed. Talk 
of it no more,' 

' You seem to be always in the right,' said I. ' The letter 
would be out of the question, I quite see tliat. But the 
lawyer's name might very well have dropped from you in 
the way of conversation ; having heard him mentioned, 1 might 
profit by tlie circumstance to intixKJuce myself; and in tliis way 
my business would be the better done, and you not in the least 
compromised.' 

* What is this business ? ' said Itomaine. 

' 1 have not said that 1 had any,' I replied. ' It might arise. 
This is only a possibility that I must keep in view.' 

' Well,' said he, with a gesture of the hands, 'I mention Mr. 
Robbie ; and let that be an end of it ! — Or wait ! " he added, ' I 
have it. Here is something that will serve you for an introduc- 
tion, and eantmt compromise me.' And he wrote his name and 
the Edinburgh lawyer's address on a piece of card and tossed it 
tome. 




CHAPTER XXI 

I BECOME THE OWNER OF A CLARET-COLOURED CHAISE 

What with packing, signing papers, and partaking of an excel- 
lent cold supper in the lawyer s room, it was past two in the 
morning before we were ready for the road. Romaine himself 
let us out of a window in a part of the house known to Rowley : 
it appears it served as a kind of postern to the servants* hall, 
by which (when they were in the mind for a clandestine even- 
ing) they would come regularly in and out ; and I remember 
very well the vinegar aspect of the lawyer on the receipt of this 
piece of information — how he pursed his lips, jutted his eye- 
brows, and kept repeating, * This must be seen to, indeed ! this 
shall be barred to-morrow in the morning ! ' In this preoccupa- 
tion, I believe he took leave of me without observing it ; our 
things were handed out ; we heard the window shut behind us ; 
and became instantly lost in a horrid intricacy of blackness and 
the shadow of woods. 

A little wet snow kept sleepily falling, pausing, and falling 
again ; it seemed perpetually beginning to snow and perpetually 
leaving off; and the darkness was intense. Time and again we 
walked into trees ; time and again found ourselves adrift among 
garden borders or stuck like a ram in the thicket. Rowley had 
possessed himself of the matches, and he was neither to be 
terrified nor softened. ' No, I will not, Mr. Anne, sir,' he would 
reply. ' You know he tell me to wait till we were over the 'ill. 
It *s only a little way now. Why, and I thought you was a 
soldier, too ! ' 1 was at least a very glad soldier when my valet 
consented at last to kindle a thieves' match. From this, we 
easily lit the lantern ; and thenceforward, through a labyrinth of 
woodland paths, were conducted by its uneasy glimmer. Both 
booted and great-coated, with tall hats much of a shape, and 
laden with booty in the form of a despatch-box, a case of pistols, 
and two plump valises, I thought we had very much the look of 
a pair of brothers returning from the sack of Amersham Place. 

We issued at last upon a country by-road where we might 
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walk abreast sn<l without precaution. It was ni 

Aylesbury, our immediate destination ; by a walcb, wiiich 

formed part of my new outfit, it sliould be about half-past three 

' ; and as we did not choose to arrive before day- 

' I not be said to press. I gave the ordt 

^ j' said I, ' ho I'ar to good, Ynu Lava con; 
the mart oUigittg "min^ in the world, to cany thcM valiao. 
The qaertkm b, wh»t next ? What ue we to do at A^letbarj ? 
or, more particularly, what aie 7011 ? Thence, I go on a jonmey. 
Are 70a to aeoompuiT me ? ' 

He gave a little chockle. 'Tliat's aU fettled already, Mr. 
Anne, air,' he replied. ' Why, I 'tc got my things here in the 
valise — a half a uosen shirts and what not ; I 'm all ready, sir : 
just you lead on: you'll see.' 

'The devil you have!' said I. 'You made pretty sure of 
your welcome." 

' If you please, sir,' said Rowley. 

He looked up at mc, in the light of the lantern, with a boyish 
shyness and triumph that awoke my conscience. I could never 
let this innocent involve himself in the perils and difficulties 
that beset my course, without some hint of warning, which it 
was a matter of extreme delicacy to make plain enough and not 

' No, no,' said I ; 'you may tliink you have made a choice, 
but it was blindfold, and you must miike it over again. The 
Count's service is a good one ; what are you leaving it for ? 
Are you not throwing away the substance for the shadow ? 
No, do not answer me yet. You imagine that I am a pro- 
sperous nobleman, just declared my uncle's heir, on the thres- 
hold of the best of good fortune, and, from the point of view of 
a judicious servant, a jewel of a master to serve and stick to? 
Well, my boy, I am nothing of the kind, nothing of the 

As I said the words, I came to a full stop and bold up the 
lantern to his face. He stood before me, brilliantly illuminated 
on the background of impenetrable night and falling snow, 
stricken to stone between his double burden like an ass between 
two panniers, and gaping at me like a blunderbuss. I had never 
seen a face so predestined to be astonished, or so susceptible of 
rendering the emotion of surprise ; and it tempted me as an 
open piano tempts the musician. 

' Nothing of the sort, Rowley,' I continued, in a churchyard 
voice. ' These are appearances, petty appearances. I am in 
peril, homeless, hunted. I count scarce any one in England 
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who is not my enemy. From this hour I drop my name^ my 
title ; I become nameless ; my name is proscribed. My liberty, 
my life, hang by a hair. The destiny which you will accept, if 
you go forth with me, is to be tracked by spies, to hide yourself 
under a false name, to follow the desperate pretences and 
perhaps share the fate of a murderer with a price upon his 
head.' 

His face had been hitherto beyond expectation, passing from 
one depth to another of tragic astonishment, and really worth 
paying to see ; but at this it suddenly cleared. ' Oh, I ain't 
afraid ! ' he said ; and then, choking into laughter, ' why, I see 
it from the first ! ' 

I could have beaten him. But I had so grossly overshot the 
mark that I suppose it took me two good miles of road and half 
an hour of elocution to persuade him I had been in earnest. In 
the course of which I became so interested in demonstrating 
my present danger that I forgot all about my future safety, 
and not only told him the story of Goguelat, but threw in the 
business of the drovers as well, and ended by blurting out that 
I was a soldier of Napoleon's and a prisoner of war. 

This was far from my views when I began ; and it is a 
common complaint of me that I have a long tongue. I believe 
it is a fault beloved by fortune. Which of you considerate 
fellows would have done a thing at once so foolhardy and so 
wise as to make a confidant of a boy in his teens, and positively 
smelling of the nursery ? And when had I cause to repent it } 
There is none so apt as a boy to be the adviser of any man in 
difficulties such as mine. To the beginnings of virile common 
sense he adds the last lights of the child's imagination ; and he 
can fling himself into business with that superior earnestness 
that properly belongs to play. And Rowley was a boy made to 
my hand. He had a high sense of romance, and a secret cultus 
for all soldiers and criminals. His travelling library consisted 
of a chap-book life of Wallace and some sixpenny parts of the 
^ Old Bailey Sessions Papers ' by Gurney the shorthand writer ; 
and the choice depicts his character to a hair. You can 
imagine how his new prospects brightened on a boy of this 
disposition. To be the servant and companion of a fugitive, a 
soldier, and a murderer, rolled in one — to live by stratagems, 
disguises, and false names, in an atmosphere of midnight and 
mystery so thick that you could cut it with a knife — was 
really, I believe, more dear to him than his meals, though he 
was a great trencherman, and something of a glutton besides. 
For myself, as the peg by which all this romantic business hung, 
I was simply idolised from that moment ; and he would rather 
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I have sacriRced Iiis liani] iliaii miiTenclereil the privilege Mn 
I serviug me. 

' We arranged the terms of oiir campaign, trudging mnicably ir 
lithe gBQW) which asr», with the approach of morning, " 
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wlbMM: hiiownefaoIceofaiiiiiuBniiiliig nickni 
Clande Danl 1 We settled bur procedure at the tuIoiu inna 
where we ■htiiild alight, reheaned oar little roannerB like a 
piece of drill nntll it seemed imposnble we ahoiild ever be 
taken unprepared ; and in all theae diapositiona, you may be 
■ore the aespatch-boz was not forgotten. Who was to pidc it 
npj who was to set it down, who was to remain beside it, who 
was to sleep with it — there was no contingency omitted, all was 
gone into with the thoroughness of a drill-sergeant on the one 
hand and a child with a new plaything on the other. 

' I say, wouldn't it look queer if you and me was to come to 
the post-house with all this luggage ? ' said Rowley. 

' 1 dare say,' I replied. ' But what else is to be done ? ' 

' Well, now, sir — you hear me,' says Rowley. ' 1 think it 
would look more natural-like if you was to come to the post- 
house alone, nnd with nothing in your "anils — more like a 
gentleman, you know. And you miglit say that your servant 
and baggage was a-waiting for you up the road. I think I 
could manage, somehow, to make a shift with all them dratted 
things — leastways if you was to give me a 'and up with them at 
the start.' 

' And I would see you far enough before I allowed you to try, 
Mr. Rowley ! ' I cried. ' Why, you would be quite defenceless ! 
A footpad that was an infant child could rob you. Anil I should 
probably come driving by to find you in a ditch with your throat 
cut. Rut there is something in your idea, for all that ; and I 
propose we ptit it in execution no farther forward than the next 
comer of a lane.' 

Accordingly, instead of continuing to aim for Aylesbury, we 
headed by cross-roads for some point to the northward of it, 
whither I might assist Rowley with the baggage, and where 
I might leave him to await my return in the post-chaise. 

It was snowing to purpose, the country all white, and our- 
selves walking snowdrifts, when the first glimmer of the morn- 
ing showed us an inn ujmn the highwayside. Some distance 
off, under the shelter of a comer of the road and a clump of 
trees, I loaded Rowley with the whole of our possessions, and 
watched him till he staggered in safety into the doors of the 
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Gnem DragoM, vidch wu the sign td the hooM. 

walked brii^lj into Aylesbuiy, rejoicing in my fre&Ioi. 

causele8§ good spirits that belong to a snowy morning; though, 
to be sure, long before I had arrived the snow had again ceased 
to fall, and the eaves of Aylesbury were smoking in the level 
sun. There was an accumulation of gigs and chaises in the 
yard, and a great bcistle going forward in the coifee-room and 
about the doors of the inn. At these evidences of so much 
travel on the road I was seized with a misgiving lest it should 
be impossible to get horses, and 1 sliould be detained in the 
precarious neigbbourliood of my cousin. Hungry as I was, I 
made my way first of all to the postmaster, where he stood — a 
big, athletic, horsey-looking man, blowing into a key in the 
corner of the yard. 

On my making ray modest request, he awoke from his in- 
difference into what seemed passion. 

• A po'-shay and 'osses ! ' he cried. ' Do I look as if I 'ad a 
po'-shay and 'osses? Damn me, if 1 'ave such a thing on the 
premises. 1 don't muie 'osses and chaises — I 'ire 'em. You 
might be God Almighty ! ' said he ; and instantly, as if he had 
observed me for the first time, he broke oif, and lowered his 
voice into the confidential. ' Why, now that I see you are a 
gentleman,' said he, ' I 'II tell you what ! If you like to iuy, I 
have the article to fit you. Second-' and shay by Lycett, of 
London. Latest style ; good as new. Superior fittin's, net on 
the roof, baggage platform, pistol 'olstcrs — the most com-plete 
anil the most gen-teel turn-out 1 ever see! The 'ole for 
seventy-five pound ! It 'b as good as giviu' her away!' 

' Do you propose I should trundle it myself, like a hawker's 
barrow .* " said I. ' Why, my good man, if I had to stop here, 
anyway, 1 should prefer to buy a house and garden ! ' 

' Come and look at her ! ' he cried ; and, with the word, links 
his arm in mine and carries me to the outhouse where the 
chaise was on view. 

It w^s just the sort of chaise that I had dreamed of for 
my purpose : eminently rich, inconspicuous, and genteel ; for, 
though I thought the postmaster no great authority, I was bound 
to agree with him so far. The body was painted a dark claret, 
and the wheels an invisible green. The lamp and glasses were 
bright as silver; and the whole equipage had an air of privacy 
and reserve that seemed to repel inquiry and disarm suspicion. 
With a servant like Rowley, and a chaise like this, I felt that I 
could go from the Land's End to John o' Groat's House amid a 
population of bowing ostlers. And I suppose I betrayed id my 
manner the degree in which the bargain tempted me. 
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'Come,' cried the postmaster — ' I 'U inuke it seventy, to 1 
'^Mige&Stiendl' 

'The poiiit is : the hoiaes,' said ]. 

' Well,' said he, consulting his watch, ' it 's now gone the 'a!f 
ler eight. What time do you want her at the door ? ' 

' Horses and all ? ' said I. 

' 'Osses and all ! ' says he. ' One good tuni deserves another, 
ou give me seventy pound for the shay, and 1 '11 'oss it for you. Ix 
told you Ididn'tmo^ osses;but Icuninake'eiD,tocibl)gealriend.''« 

What would you have P It was not the wisest thing in the I 
__»i)rld to buy a. chaise within a dozen miles of my uncle's housetll 
bat in tliis my I got my hones for the next stage. And by 
ftny other it appeared that I should hare to wait. Accordingly 
I paid the money down — perhaps twenty pounds too much, 
though tt was certainly a well-made and well-appointed vehicle 
— ordered it round in half an hour, and proceeded to refresh 
myself with breakfast. 

The table to which I sat down occupied the recess of a bay- 
window, and commanded a view of the front of the inn, where 
I continued to be amused by the successive departures of travel- 
lers — the fussy and the offhand, the niggardly and the lavish — 
all exhibiting their different characters in that diagnostic moment 
of the farewell : some escorted to the stirnip or the chaise door 
by the chamberlain, the chambermaids and the waiters almost 
in a body, others moving off under a cloud, without human 
countenance. In the course of this I became interested in one 
for whom this ovation began to assume the proportions of a 
triumph; not only the under-servants, but the bannaid, the 
landlady, and my friend the postmaster himself, crowding about 
the steps to speed his departure. I was aware, at the same 
time, of a good deal of merriment, as though the traveller were 
a mai] of a ready wit, and not too dignified to air it in that 
society. I leaned forward with a lively curiosity ; and the next 
moment I had blotted myself behind the teapot. The popular 
traveller had turned to wave a farewell ; and behold ! he was no 
other than my cousin Alain. It was a change of the sliarpest 
from the angry, pallid man I had seen at Amcrsham Place. 
Ruddy to a fault, illuminated with vintages, crowned with his 
curls like Bacchus, he now stood before me lor an instant, the 
perfect master of himself, smiling with airs of conscious popu- 
larity and insufferable condescension. He reminded me at 
once of a royal duke, or an actor turned a little elderly, and of 
a blatant bagman who should have been the illegitimate son of 
a gentleman. A moment after he was gliding noiselessly on 
the road to London. 
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I brexthed again. . I recogniicd, with hmitfelt^ 
how lucky I had been to go in by the stable-yard instead o: 
hostelry door, and what a fine occasion of meeting my couiln I 
had lost by the purchase of tlie claret-coloured chaise ! The 
next moment I remembered that there was a, waiter present. 
No doubt but lie must have observed me when I crouched be- 
hind the breakfast equipage; no doubt but he must have 
commented on this unustiiil and undignified behaviour; and it 
was essential that I should do something to remove the im- 
pression. 

'Waiter!' said I, 'that was the nephew of Count Carwell 
that just drove ofF) wasn't it?' 

'Yes, sir: Viscount Carwell we calls him,' he replied. 

' Ah, I thougiit as much,' said I. ' Well, well, damn all these 
Frenchmen, say I ! ' 

'You may say so indeed, sir,' said the waiter. 'They ain't 
not to say in the same field with our 'omc-raiscd gentry.' 

' Nasty tempers?' I suggested. 

' Beas'ly temper, sir, the Viscount 'ave,' said the waiter with 
feeling. ' Why, no longer agone than this morning, he was 
sitting breakfasting and reading in his paper. I suppose, sir, he 
come on some pilitical information, or it might be about 'orses, 
but he raps iiis 'and upon the table sudden and calls for 
cura^oa. It gave me quite a turn, it did; he did it that 
sudden and "ard. Now, sir, that may be manners in France, 
but hall 1 can say is, that I 'm not used to it.' 

' Reading tlie paper, was he ? ' said I. ' Wliat paper, eh ? ' 

' Here it is, sir,' exclaimed the waiter. ' Seems like as if he 'd 
dropped it.' 

And picking it off the floor he presented it to me. 

I may say that I was quite prepared, that 1 already knew 
what to expect ; but at sight of the cold print my heart stopped 
beating. There it was : the fulfilment of Uomaine's apprehen- 
sion was before me ; the paper was laid open at the capture of 
Clause!. I felt as if I could take a little cura^a myself, but on 
second thoughts called for brandy. It was badly wanted ; and 
suddenly I observed the waiter's eye to sparkle, as it were, 
with some recognition ; made certain he had remarked the 
resemblance between me and Alain; and became aware — as by 
a revelation — of the fool's part I had been playing. For I had 
now managed to put my identification beyond a doubt, if AhUn 
should choose to make his inquiries at Aylesbury; and, as if 
that were not enough, I had added, at an expense of seyenty 
pounds, a clue by which he might follow me through the length 
and breadth of England, in the shape of the claret-coloured 
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diBJse! That elegant equipage (wliicli 1 began to regard aa * 
fettle better than a claret-coloured ante-room to the hangman's 
Sart) coming presently to the door, I left my hreaktiist in Ihe 
niddle and departed ; posting' to the north as diligently us my 
SeouBin Alain was posting to the south, and putting my trust i 
E(sucb as it was) in an opposite direction and equn] speed. 




CHAPTER XXII 

CHARACTER AND ACQUIREMENTS OF MR. ROWLEY 

I AM not certain that I had ever really appreciated before that 
hour the extreme peril of the adventure on which I was 
embarked. The sight of my cousin, the look of his face — so 
handsome, so jovial at the first sight, and branded with so 
much malignity as you saw it on the second — with his hyper- 
bolical curls in order, with his neckcloth tied as if for the con- 
quests of love, setting forth (as I had no doubt in the world he 
was doing) to clap the Bow Street runners on my trail, and 
cover England with handbills, each dangerous as a loaded 
musket, convinced me for the first time that the affair was no 
less serious than death. I believe it came to a near touch 
whether I should not turn the horses' heads at the next stage 
and make directly for the coast. But I was now in the position 
of a man who should have thrown his gage into the den of 
lions; or, better still, like one who should have quarrelled 
overnight under the influence of wine, and now, at daylight, in 
a cold winter's morning, and humbly sober, must make good 
his words. It is not that I thought any the less, or any the 
less warmly, of Flora. But, as I smoked a grim segar that 
morning in a corner of the chaise, no doubt I considered, in 
the first place, that the letter-post had been invented, and 
admitted privately to myself, in the second, that it would 
have been highly possible to write her on a piece of paper, 
seal it, and send it skimming by the mail, instead of going per- 
sonally into these egregious dangers, and through a country 
that I beheld crowded with gibbets and Bow Street officers. 
As for Sim and Candlish, I doubt if they crossed my mind. 

At the Green Dragon Rowley was waiting on the doorsteps 
with the luggage, and really was bursting with unpalatable 
conversation. 

^ Who do you think we 've 'ad 'ere, sir ? ' he began breath- 
lessly, as the chaise drove off. ^ Red Breasts ' ; and he nodded 
his head portentously. 

164 
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* Red Breasts ? ' I repeatedj for I stupidly did not understand 
Kt the monient lui expression 1 had often heard. 

said he. ' Red weskits. Runners. Bow Street 

. .TieaoaJfOlraiulone waa Lavender himself! I hear 

die othv taj quite pUn, " Now, iir. Lavender, ^ you 'n 
ready." Hiey vai bmkfiutiiig u nlgli me as I am to that 
poetbqy. Iliey 're sU right ; they ain't after ns. It 'a a forger ; 
■od Ididii'tBaidtbem^cmafUae acent — Oool I thoogbt 
there wai no use in havliig them over cnir way ; so I give them 
"very valuable iofoi^natiaiij" Mr, L«vendeT aald, and tipped 
me a tiazy ibr myself; and tbev 're off to Lnton. They showed 
me tiie 'andcufi, too — the other one did — and he clicked the 
dratted things on my wrist; and I tell you, I beReve I nearly 
went off in a awound ! There's something so beastly in the feel 
of them I Begging your pardon, Mr. Anne,' he added, with one 
of his delicious changes &om the character of the confidential 
schoolboy into that of the trained, respectful servant. 

Well, I must not be proud! I cannot say I found the 
subject of liandculFs to my fancy ; and it was with more 
asperity than was needful that 1 reproved him for the slip 
about the name. 

' Yes, Mr. Ramomie,' says he, touching his liat. ' Begging 
jour pardon, Mr, Ramomie. But I 've been very piticular, sir, 
up to now ; and you may trust me to be very piticular in the 
future. It were only a slip, sir." 

' My good boy,' said I, with the most imposing severity, 'there 
must be no slips. Be so good as to remember that my life is at 
stake.' 

1 did not embrace the occasion of telling him how many I 
had made myself. It is my principle that an officer must never 
be wrong. I liave seen two divisions beating their brains out 
for a fortnight against a worthless and quite impregnable castle 
in a pass : I knew we were only doing it for discipline, because 
the General had said so at first, and had not yet found any way 
out of his own words; and I highly admired his force of character, 
and throughout these operations thought my life exposed in a 
very good cause. With fools and children, which included 
Rowley, the necessity was even greater. I proposed to myself 
to be infallible ; and even when he expressed some wonder at 
the purchase of the claret-coloured chaise, I put him promptly 
in his place. In our situation, I told him, everything had to he 
sacrificed to appearances; doubtless, in a hired chaise, we 
should have had more freedom, but look at the dignity ! I was 
so positive, that I had sometimes almost convinced myself. 
Not for long, you may be certain ! This detestable conveyance 
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ilwaya ■ppeued to me to be kden with Bow Street officers, ■ 
to have a plncanl upon the back of it pubiishing my name and 
crimes. If I had paid seventy pounds to get the thing, I 

should not have stuck at seven hundred to be safely rid of it. 

And if the chaise was a danger, what an anxiety was the 
despatcli-box and its golden cargo .' I had never had a care 
but to draw my pay and spend it ; I hnd lived happily in the 
regiment, as in my father's house, fed by the great Emperor's 
commissariat as by ubiquitous doves of Elijah— or, my faith ! if 
anytliing went wrong with tlie commissariat, helping myself 
with tlie best grace in the world from the ne\t peasant '. And 
now 1 began to feel at the same time the burthen of riches and 
the fear of destitution. There were ten thousand pounds in 
the despatch-box, but I reckoned in French money, and had two 
hundred anil fifty thousand agonies ; I kept it under my hand 
all day, I dreamed of it at night. In the inns, I was afraid to 
go to dinner and afraid to go to sleep. When I walked up a 
hill I durst not leave the doors of the claret-coloured chaise. 
Sometimes I would change the disposition of the funds : there 
were days when I carried as much as five or six thousand 
pounds on my own person, and only the residue continued to 
voyage in the treasure- chest — days when I hulked all over 
like my cousin, crackled to a touch with bank paper, and had 
my pockets weighed to bursting-point with sovereigns. And 
there were otiier days when I wearied of the thing — or grew 
ashamed of it — and put all the money back where it had come 
from ; there let it take its cliance, like better people ! In short, 
I set Rowley a poor example of consistency, and in philosophy, 
none at all. 

Little he cared ! All was one to him so long as he was 
amused, and 1 never knew any one amused more easily. He 
was thrillingly interested in life, travel, and his own melodra- 
matic position. All day he would be looking from the chaise 
windows with ebullitions of gratified curiosity, that were some- 
times justified and sometimes not, and that ftaken altogether) 
it occasionally wearied me to be obliged to share, I can look 
at horses, and I can look at trees too, although not fond of it. 
But why should I look at a lame horse, or a tree that was like 
the letter Y ? What exhilaration could I feel in viewing a 
cottage that was the same colour as ' the second from the 
miller's* in some place where I had never been, and of which 
I had not previously heard? I am ashamed to complain, bat 
there were moments when my juvenile and confidential friend 
weighed heavy on ray hands. His cackle was indeed almost 
continuous, but it was never unamiable. He showed an amiable 
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■furiosity wben he waa asking questions; an nmiable guileless 
1 acss when he was confeiring information. And both he did 1 
f largely. I am in a position to write the biogr.^phies of Mr. 
', Mr. Ro wley's father and mother, his Aunt Eliza, and 
"^^^^"i; and nothing but pity for the reader, andfl 
^ «s to the luw of eopyright, prevail on 

A gonail dcalgn to mould himself upon my exunple became 
euly Kpparen^ and I hut not the heart to check it. He 
began to mimic my carriAge ; he acquired, with servile accoiacyj 
a little manner I had of shrugging the sbonlden ; and I may 
say it was by obserring It in him that I first discovered it hi 
myself. One day it came out by chance that I was of the 
Catholic rehgion. He became plunged in thought, at vhich I 
was gently glad. Then suddenly— 

' Odd-rabbit it ! I '11 be Catholic too ! ' he broke out ' You 
must teaeh me it, Mr. Anne — I mean, Ramornie.' 

I dissuaded him : alleging that he would find me very imper- 
fectly informed as to tbe grounds and doctrines of the Church, 
and that, after all, in the matter of religions, it was a veiy 
poor idea to change. 'Of course, my Church is the best,' said 
I ; 'but that is not the reason why 1 belong to it : I belong to 
it because it was the faith of my house. 1 wish to take my 
chances with my own people, and so should you. If it is ii 
question of going to hell, go to hell like a gentleman with your 
ancestors.' 

' Well, it wasn't that," he admitted. • I don't know that I 
was exactly thinking of hell. Then there 's the inquisition, too. 
That's rather a cawker, you know.' 

' And I don't believe you were thinking of anything in the 
world,' said I — which put a period to his respectable conversion. 

He consoled himself by playing for awhile on a cheap 
flageolet, which was one of his diversions, and to which I owed 
many intervals of peace. When he iirst produced it, in the 
joints, from his pocket, he had the duplicity to ask me if I 
played upon it I answered, no ; and he jnit the instrument 
away with a sigh and the remark that he had thought I might. 
For some while be resisted the unspeakable temptation, his 
fingers visibly itching and twittering about his pocket, even his 
interest in the landscape and in sporadic anecdote entirely 
lost. Presently the pipe was in his hands again ; he fitted, 
unfitted, refitted, and played u]ion it in dumb show for some 
time. 

' 1 play it myself a little,' says he. 

' Do you ? ' said I, and yawned. 
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And then he faroke down. 

' Mr. Ramomie, if you please^ would it disturb you^ sir, if I 
was to play a chune ? ' he pleaded. And from that hour^ the 
tootling of the flageolet cheered our way. 

He was particularly keen on the details of battles^ single 
combats, incidents of scouting parties, and the like. These he 
would make haste to cap with some of the exploits of Wallace, 
the only hero with whom he had the least acquaintance. His 
enthusiasm was genuine and pretty. When he learned we 
were going to Scotland, * Well, then,' he broke out, ' I 'U see 
where Wallace lived ! ' And presently after, he fell to moral- 
ising. ' It 's a strange thing, sir,' he began, ' that I seem some- 
how to have always the wrong sow by the ear. I 'm English 
after all, and I glory in it. My eye ! don't I, though ! Let 
some of your Frenchies come over here to invade, and you'll 
see whether or not ! Oh, yes, I 'm English to the backbone, 
I am. And yet look at me ! I got hold of this 'ere William 
Wallace and took to him right off; I never heard of such 
a man before ! And then you came along, and I took to you. 
And both the two of you were my born enemies ! I — I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Ramomie, but would you mind it very much 
if you didn't go for to do anything against England' — he 
brought the word out suddenly, like something hot — ' when I 
was along of you : ' 

I was more affected than I can tell. 

' Rowley,' I said, ' you need have no fear. By how much I 
love my own honour, by so much I will take care to protect 
yours. We are but fraternising at the outposts, as soldiers do. 
When the bugle calls, my boy, we must face each other, one 
for England, one for France, and may God defend the right ! ' 

So I spoke at the moment ; but for all my brave airs, the 
boy had wounded me in a vital quarter. His words continued 
to ring in my hearing. There was no remission all day of my 
remorseful thoughts ; and that night (which we lay at Lichfield, 
I believe) there was no sleep for me in my bed. I put out the 
candle and lay down with a good resolution ; and in a moment 
all was light about me like a theatre, and I saw myself upon 
the stage of it playing ignoble parts. I remembered France 
and my Emperor, now depending on the arbitrament of war, 
bent down, Aghting on their knees and with their teeth against 
so many and such various assailants. And I burned with shame 
to be here in England, cherishing an English fortune, pursuing - 
an English mistress, and not there, to handle a musket in my 
native fields, and to manure them with my body if I fell. 
I remembered that I belonged to France. All my fiitheis had 
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Wight for her, and some had died ; the voii^e in my throat, 
! sight of my eyes, tlie tears thai now sprang there, the 
^hole man of rae, was fashionei! of French earth and bor 
_ 1 mother; I had been tended and caressed by a 
1 of the duighten of Fnuiccj the £Ureit, the mott ill- 
Btured ; tnd I hid fought and conqaered ihonlder to ihoulder 
with lier ton^ A loldicTj ■ noble, of the prondeat end bnveBt 
nee in. Ennipe, it h«d been left to the pimttle of ■ hobbledehoy 
^MekeJ in en Engliah chuse to recell me to the conieloumen u 
daty. 

Wheo I MW how it wu I did not lose time in indecision. 
The old clesiical conflict of love and honour being once fairly 
before me, it did not coat me a thought. I wu a Ssint-Yyea 
de K^roual; and I decided to strike off on the morrow for 
Wakefield and Burchell Fenn, and embark, as soon as it should 
be morally possible, for the succour of my downtrodden 
fatherland and my beleaguered Emperor, Pursuant on this 
resolve, I leaped from bed, made a light, and as the watchman 
was crying half-past two in the dark streets of Lichfield, siit 
down to pen a letter of farewell to Flora. And then — whether 
it was the sudden chill of the night, whether it came by 
association of ideas from the remembrance of Swanston Cottage 
I know not, but tliere appeared before me — to the barking of 
sheep-dogs — a couple of snuffy and shambling figures, each 
wrapped in a plaid, each armed with a rude staff; and I was 
immediately bowed down to have forgotten them so long, and 
of late to have thought of them so cavalierly. 

Sure enough there was my erramt ! As a private person I 
was neither French nor English ; I was something else first r 
a loyal gentleman, an honest man. Sim and Candlish must 
not he left to pay the penalty of my unfortunate blow. They 
held my honour tacitly pledged to succour them ; and it is a 
sort of stoical refinement entirely foreign to my nature to set 
the political obligation above the personal and private. If 
France fell in the interval for the lack of Anne de St.-Yves, 
fall she must! But I was both surprised and humiliated to 
have had so plain a duty bound upon me for so long — and for 
BO long to have neglected and forgotten it. I think any brave 
man will understand me when I say that I went to bed and to 
sleep with a conscience very much relieved, and woke again in 
the morning with a light heart. The very danger of the 
enterprise reassured me : to save Sim and Candlish (sujipose 
the worst to come to the worst) it would be necessary for me 
to declare myself in a court of justice, with consequences which 
I did not dare to dwell upon ; it could never be said that I had 
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chosen the cheap and the easy — only that in a very perplezhig 

competition of duties I had risked my life for the most 
immediate. 

We resumed the journey with more diligence : thencefor- 
ward posted day and night ; did not halt beyond what was 
necessary for meals ; and the postillions were excited by 
gratuities, after the habit of my cousin Alain. For twopence 
I could have gone farther and taken four horses ; so extreme 
was my haste, running as I was before the terrors of an 
awakened conscience. But I feared to be conspicuous. Even 
as it was, we attracted only too much attention, with our pair 
and that white elephant, the seventy-pounds-worth of claret- 
coloured chaise. 

Meanwhile I was ashamed to look Rowlev in the face. The 
young shaver had contrived to put nie wholly in the wrong ; he 
had cost me a ni<jht's rest and a severe and healthful humilia- 
tion ; and I was grateful and embarrassed in his society. This 
would never do ; it was contrary to all my ideas of discipline ; 
if the officer has to blush before the private, or the master before 
the servant, nothing is left to hope for but discharge or death. 
I hit upon the idea of teaching him French ; and accordingly, 
from Lichfield, I became the distracted master, and he the 
scholar — how shall I say? indefatigable, but uninspired. His 
interest never flagged. He would hear the same word twenty 
times with profound refreshment, mispronounce it in several 
different ways, and forget it again with magical celerity. Say 
it happened to be stirrup. ' No, I don't seem to remember that 
word, Mr. Anne/ he would say ; ' it don't seem to stick to me, 
that word don't.' And then, when 1 had told it him again, 
' Etrier I ' he would cry. ' To be sure ! I had it on the tip of 
my tongue. Etcrier I * (going wrong already, as if by a fatal 
instinct). ' What will I remember it by, now } Why, interior, 
to be sure ! I *11 remember it by its being something that ain't 
in the interior of a horse.' And when next I had occasion to 
ask him the French for stirrup, it was a toss-up whether he had 
forgotten all about it, or gave me exterior for an answer. He 
was never a hair discouraged. He seemed to consider that he 
was covering the ground at a normal rate. He came up smiling 
day after day. ' Now, sir, shall we do our French ? ' he would 
say ; and I would put questions, and elicit copious commentary 
and explanation, but never the shadow of an answer. My hands 
fell to my sides; I could have wept to hear him. When I 
reflected that he had as yet learned nothing, and what a vast 
deal more there was for him to learn, the period of these lessons 
seemed to unroll before me vast as eternity, and I saw myself a 



B-teaeher of a hundred, and Rowley a pupil of ninety, slill 1 
l>)iamineruig on the TU<lJinents ! The wretched boy, I shnuld ' 
■ say, was quite unspoiled by the inevitable fHtailiarities of the 
I journey. He turned out at each stage the pink of serving-lndo, 
I .'deft, civil, prompt, attentive, touching his liat like an automaton, 
I raising the status of Mr, Ramornie in the eyes of all the inn by^J 
liling service, and seeming capable of anything in tli^fl 
^orld but the one thing I had chosen— learning French I 




CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE RUNAWAY COUPLE 

The country had for some time back been changing in character. 
By a thousand indications I could judge that I was again drawing 
near to Scotland. I saw it written in the face of the hills, in the 
growth of the trees, and in the glint of the waterbrooks that kept 
the high-road company. It might have occurred to me, also, 
that I was, at the same time, approaching a place of some fame 
in Britain — Gretna Green. Over these same leagues of road — 
which Rowley and I now traversed in the claret-coloured chaise^ 
to the note of the flageolet and the French lesson — ^how many 
pairs of lovers had gone bowling northwards to the music of 
sixteen scampering horseshoes; and how many irate persons, 
parents, uncles, guardians, evicted rivals, had come tearing after, 
clapping the frequent red face to the chaise-window, lavishly 
shedding their gold about the post-houses, sedulously loading 
and re-loading, as they went, their avenging pistols ! But I 
doubt if I had thought of it at all, before a wayside hazard 
swept me into the thick of an adventure of this nature ; and I 
found myself playing providence with other people's lives, to 
my own admiration at the moment — and subsequently to my 
own brief but passionate regret. 

At rather an ugly corner of an uphill reach I came on the 
wreck of a chaise lying on one side in the ditch, a man and a 
woman in animated discourse in the middle of the road, and 
the two postillions, each with his pair of horses, looking on and 
laughing from the saddle. 

^Morning breezes! here's a smash !' cried Rowley, pocket- 
ing his flageolet in the middle of the Tight Little Island, 

I was perhaps more conscious of the moral smash than the 
physical — more alive to broken hearts than to broken chaises ; 
for, as plain as the sun at morning, there was a screw loose in 
this runaway match. It is always a bad sign when the lower 
classes laugh : their taste in humour is both poor and sinister ; 
and for a man, running the posts with four horses, presumably 
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dnned In witni uuda of filne, from her atoddngi to her 
nan cap, In k kind of taking gamnt, the top note of which 
aha nnng me in a beam from her too appreciative eye. There 
was no doubt about the case : I saw it all From a boarding 
•ebobl, a black-board, a piano, and Clemeoti's iStMafMOf, the 
child had made a raah adventure upon life in the company of 
a half-bred hawbuck ; and she was already not only regretting 
it, but expressing her regret with point and pungency. 

As I alighted they both paused with tiiat unmistakable air 
of being interrupted in a scene. I uncovered to the lady and 
placed my services at their disposal. 

It was the man wjio answered. 'There's no use in sham- 
ming, sir,' said he. 'This lady and I have run away, and Iier 
father's after us: road to Gretna, sir. And here have these 
nincompoops spilt us in the ditch and smashed the chaise ! ' 

' Very provoking,' said I. 

' I don't know when I 've been so provoked ! ' cried he, with 
a glance down the road, of mortal terror. 

'The father is no doubt very much incensed?' I pursued civilly. 

' O God ! ' cried the hawbuck. ' In short, you see, we must 
get out of this. And 1 '11 tell you wliiit — it may seem cool, 
but necessity has no law — if you would lend us your chaise to 
the next post-house, it would be the very thing, sir.' 

' I confess it seems cool,' I replied. 

' What 's that you say, sir ? ' he snapped. 

' I was agreeing with you,' said I. ' Yes, it does seem cool ; 
and what is more to the point, it seems unnecessary. This 
thing can be arranged in a more satisfactory manner otherwise, 
I think. You can doubtless ride ? ' 

This opened a door on the matter of tlieir previous dispute, 
and the fellow appeared life-sized in his true colours. ' That 's 
what I 've been telling her ; that, damn her ! she must ride 1 ' 
he broke out. 'And if the gentleman's of the same mind, why, 
damme, you shall ! ' 

As he said so, he made a snatch at her wrist, which she 
evaded with horror. 

I stepped between them. 

' No, sir,' said I ; ' the lady shall not.' 
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He tamed on me nging. 'And who ue yoa to ivA 
he roared. 

'There is here no question of who I un,' I replied. 'I may 
be the devil or the Archbishop of Canterbury for what you 
know, or need know. The point is that I can help you — it 
appears that nobody else can ; and I will tell you how I propose 
to do it. I will give tlie lady a seat in my chaise, if you will 
return the conipllmeiit by allowing my servant to ride one of 
your horees.' 

I tliought he would have sprung at my throat. 

'You have always the alternative before you: to wait here 
for the arrival of papa,' I added. 

And that settled him. He cast another haggard look down 
the road, and capitulated. 

' I am sure, sir, the lady is very much obliged to you,' he 
said, with an ill grace. 

I j;ave her my hand ; she mounted like a bird into the chaise; 
Rowley, grinning from ear to ear, closed the door behind us; 
the two impudent rascals of post-boys cheered and laughed 
aloud as wu drove olf ; and my own postillion urged his horses 
at once into a rattling trot It was plain I was supposed by all 
to have done a very dashing act, and ravished the bride from 
the ravish er. 

In tlie meantime I stole a look at the little lady. She was 
in a state of pitiable discomposure, and her arms shook on her 
lap in her bl.tck lace mittens. 

'Madam ' I began. 

And she, in the same moment, finding her voice : ' O, what 
you must think of me ! ' 

'Madam,' said 1, 'ivhat must any gentleman think when he 
sees youth, beauty and innocence in distress? I wish I could 
tell you that I was old enough to be your father ; I think we 
must give that up,' I continued, with a smile. * But I will tell 
you something about myself which ought to do as well, and to 
set that little heart at rest in my society. I am a lover. May 
I say it of myself — for I am not quite used to all the niceties of 
English — that 1 am a true lover ? There is one whom I admire, 
adore, obey ; she is no less good than she is beautiful ; if she 
were here, she would take you to her arms : conceive that she 
has sent me — that she has said to me, " Go, be her knight 1 " ' 

' O, I know she must be sweet, 1 know she must be worthy 
of you!' cried the httle lady. 'Slie would never forget female 
decorum — nor make the terrible erralum I 've done ! * 

And at this she lifted up her voice and wept. 

This did not forward matters : it was in vain that I begged 
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UT to be more composed and to tell me 11 plnin, consetiutive 

of her misadventures ; but she cuntinued instead In 

1 the most extraordinarj muEture of the correct seliciol 

Btanhood in a false 

, bUndnea^' ihe 
aobbed. *I ou't Udiik liow I didn't ace ft, but I didn't; and 
he im't, li he? And ibea a carton rote . . . O, what ■ 
moment wu that 1 Bat I knew at tmce that I/on were ; yon had 
hot to appear from your carriage, and I knew it. O, she miut 
be a fbrtonate young lady ! And I have no fear with yon, none 
— a perfect confidence.' 

'Madam/ said I, 'a gentleman.' 

'That's what I mean — a gentleman,' she exclaimed. 'And 
he — and that — Ae isn't O, how shall 1 dare meet father!' 
And disclosing to me her tear-stained face, and opening her 
arms with a tragic gesture: 'And I am quite disgraced before 
all the young ladies^ my school-companions ! ' she added. 

' O, not so bad as that!' I cried. 'Come, come, you exag- 
gerate, my dear Miss ? Excuse me if I am too familiar ; 

I have not yet heard your name.' 

' My name is Dorothy Greensleeves, sir : wjiy should I con- 
ceal it ? I fear it will only serve to point an adage to future 
generations, and I had meant so differenlty ! There was no 
young female in the county more emulous to be thought well 
of than I, And what a fall was there ! O, dear me, what a 
wicked, piggish donkey of a girl 1 have made of myself, to be 
sure ! And there is no hope ! O, Mr. ' 

And at that she paused and asked my name. 

I am not writing my eulogium for the Academy; I will 
admit it was unpardonnbly imbecile, but I told it her. If you 
had been there — and seen her, ravishingly pretty and little, a 
baby in years and mind — and heard her talking like a book, 
with so much of schoolroom propriety in her manner, with such 
an innocent despair in the matter — you would probably have 
told her yours. She repeated it after me. 

'I shall pray for you all my life,' she said. 'Every night, 
when I retire to rest, the last thing I shall do is to remember 
you by name.' 

Presently I succeeded in winning from her her tale, which 
was much what I had anticipated ; a tale of a schoolhouse, a 
walled garden, a fruit-tree that concealed a bench, an impudent 
ralf posturing in church, an exchange of flowers and vows over 
the garden wall, a silly schoolmate for a confidante, a chaise 
and four, and the most immediate and perfect disenchantment 
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on the put of tha little lady. 'And then li i 

done ! ' she wailed in concluaion. ' My error is irretrievable, I 
am quite forced to that concluaion. O, Monsieur de Saint- 
Yves ! who would have thought that I could have been such a 
blind, wicked donkey ! ' 

I should have said before — only that I really do not know 
when it came in — that we had been overtaken by the two post- 
boys, Bowley and Mr. Bellamy, which was the hawbuck's name, 
bestriding the four pssf-horses; and that these formed a sort 
of cavalry escort, riding now before, now behind the chaise, 
and Bellamy occasionally posturing at the window and obliging 
us with some of his conversation. He was so ill-received that 
I declare I was tempted to pity him, remembering from what a 
height he had fallen, and how few hours ago it was since the 
lady bad herself fled to his arms, all blushes and ardour. Well, 
these great strokes of fortune usually befall the unworthy, and 
Bellamy was now the legitimate object of my commiseration 
and the ridicule of his own post-boys ! 

'Miss Dorothy,' said I, 'you wish to be delivered from this 
man?' 

' O, if it were possible ! ' she cried. ' But not by violence.' 

'Not in the least, ma'am,' I replied. 'The simplest thing 
in life. We are in a civilised country; the man's a male- 
factor ' 

' O, never ! ' she cried. ' Do not even dream it ! With all hia 
faults, I know he is not that.' 

' Anyway, he 's in the wrong in this affair — on the wrong side 
of the law, call it what you please,' said I ; and with that, our 
four horsemen having for the moment headed us by a consider- 
able interval, I hailed ray post-boy and inquired who was the 
nearest magistrate and where he lived. Archdeacon Clitheroe, 
he told me, a prodigious dignitary, and one who lived but a 
lane or two back, and at the distance of only a mile or two out 
of the direct road. I showed him the king's medallion. 

'Take the lady there, and at full gallop," I cried. 

' Right, sir ! Mind yourself,' says the postillion. 

And before I could have thought it possible, he had turned 
the carriage to the rightabout and we were galloping south. 

Our outriders were quick to remark and imitate the 
raanceuvre, anil came flying after us with a vast deal of indis- 
criminate shouting; so that the fine, sober picture of a carriage 
and escort, that we had presented but a moment back, was 
transformed in the twinkling of an eye into the image of a noisy 
fox-chase. The two postillions and my own saucy rogue were, 
of course, disinterested actors in the comedy ; they rode for the 
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mere sport, keeping in a body, their mouths full of liiughte 
waving their hats as they came on, and crying (as tlie fjinc 
siiuck them) 'Tally-ho!' 'Stop, thief !' 'A highwayman! 
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wu aliiiott cart opon iti side, and Uunched her In immediate 
aai daperate punidt. As he appioKcbed I n« tiut his &ce 
ma deadly irmte and that he carried a drawn piatol in hia 
hand. I tamed at once to tlie poor littJe bride that was to 
hare been, and now was not to be ; she, opon her aide, desert- 
ing the other window, turned as if to meet me. 

' O, O, don't let him kill mc ! ' she screamed. 

' Never fear,* I replied. 

Her face was distorted with terror. Her lianda took hold 
upon me with the instinctive clutch of an infant. Tlie chaise 
gave a flying lurch, which took the feet from under me and 
tumbled us anyhow upon the seat. And almost in the same 
moment the head of Bellamy appeared in the window which 
Missy had left free for him. 

Conceive tlie situation ! The little lady and I were falling— 
or had just fallen — backward on the seat, and offered to the eye 
a somewhat ambiguous picture. The chaise was speeding at a 
furious pace, and with the most violent leaps and lurches, along 
the highway. Into this bounding receptacle Bellamy inter- 
jected his head, his pistol ai-m, and liis pistol; and since his 
own horse was travelling still faster than the chaise, he must 
withdraw all of them again in the inside of the fraction of a 
minute. He did so, but he left the charge of the pistol behind 
him — whether by design or accident I shall never know, and 1 
dare say he has forgotten ! I'robably he had only meant to 
threaten, in hopes of causing us to arrest our flight. In the 
same moment came the explosion and a pitiful cry from Missy ; 
and my gentleman, making certain he had struck her, went 
down the road pursued by the furies, turned at the first corner, 
took a flying leap over the thorn hedge, and disappeared across 
country in the least possible time. 

Rowley was ready and eager to pursue; but 1 withheld him, 
thinking we were excellently quit of Mr. Bellamy, at no more 
cost than a scratch on the forearm and a bullet-hole in the left- 
hand claret- coloured panel. And accordingly, but now at a 
more decent pace, we proceeded on our way to Archdeacon 
Clitheroe's. Missy's gratitude and admiration were aroused to 
a high pitch by this dramatic scene, and what she was pleased 
to call my wound. She must dress it for me with her handker- 
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chief, a lervlce which she rendered me eren wltlT? 

could well have sp&red them, not loving on the whole to be 
made ridiculous, bdiI the injury bein^ in the nature of a cat's 
scratch. Indeed, I would have sufjgested for her kind care 
rather the cure of my coat-sleeve, which had suffered worse in 
the encounter ; but I was too wise to risk tiie anti-climax. 
That she Ivid been rescued by a hero, that the hero should have 
been wounded in the affray, and his wound band8;red with her 
handkerchief (whicli it could not even bloody), ministered 
incredibly to the recovery of her self-respect; and I could 
hear her relate the iitcident to 'the young ladies, my school- 
companions,' in the most approved manner of Mrs. ItadclifTe I 
To liave insisted on the torn coat-sleeve would have been 
unmamierly, if not inhuman. 

Presently the residence of the archdeacon began to heave in 
sight. A chaise and four smoking horses stood by the steps, 
and made way for us on our approach ; and even as we alighted 
there appeared from the interior of the house a tall ecclesiastic, 
and beside him a tittle, headstrong, ruddy man, in a towering 
passion, and brandishing over his head a roll of paper. At 
sight of him Miss Dorothy flung herself on her knees with the 
most moving adjurations, calling him father, assuring him she 
was wholly cured and entirely repentant of her disobedience, 
and entreating forgiveness ; and I soon saw that she need fear no 
great severity from Mr. Greensleeves, who showed himself extra- 
ordinarily fond, loud, greedy of caresses and prodigal of tears. 

To give myself a countenance, as well as to have all ready 
for the road when I should find occasion, 1 turned to quit scores 
with Bellamy's two postillions. They had not the least claim 
on me, but one of wliich they were quite ignorant— that I was 
a fugitive. It is the worst feature of that false position that 
every gratuity becomes a case of conscience. You must not 
leave behind you any one discontented nor any one gratefuL 
But the whole business had been such a ' hurrah-boys ' from the 
beginning, and had gone off in the fifth act so like a melodrama, 
in explosions, reconciliations, and the rape of a post-horse, that 
it was plainly impossible to keep it covered. It was plain it 
would have to be talked over in all the inn-kitchens for thirty 
miles about, and likely for six months to come. It only re- 
mained for me, therefore, to settle on that gratuity which 
should he least conspicuous — so large that nobody could 
grumble, so small that nobody would he tempted to boast. 
My decision was hastily and not wisely taken. 'The one fellow 
spat on his tip (so he called it) for luck ; the other developing 
a sudden streak of piety, prayed God hiess me \ 
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^^Dt seemed a deinonstTation was brewing, aod I determiiieil to ^^^^| 
^Hbe otF at once. Bidding my own post-tioy and Itowley be in ^^^H 
^fveadiness for aa immediate start, I reasccnUed the terrace and ^^^| 
jnaeateA myaelf, hat in hand, befiire Mr. GrecnBlcerei and the 
ardideaeon. 

'You irill ezcuae me, I tnut,' aaid I, 'I think ihame to 
intemqit thii ■gieeable icene of fiunily effiuion, vhlch I have 
been priril^ed in aoine small degree to bring about.' 

And at these words the stonn broke. 

'Small degree! nnall degrecj sir!' cries the father; 'that 
shall not pass, Mr. St. Eaves ! If I 've got my darling bsck, 
and none the worse for that vagabone rascal, I know whom I 
have to thank. Shake hands with me — up to the elbows, sir ! 
A Frenchman you may be, but you're one of the right breed, 
by God J And, by God, sir, you may linve anything you care 
to ask of me, down to Dolly's liand, by God ! ' 

All tills he roared out in a voice surprisingly powerful from 
so small a person. Every word was tliiis audible to the servants, 
who had followed tliem out of the house and now congregated 
about us on the teiTace, as well as to Rowley and the five 
postillions on the gravel sweep below. The sentiments expressed 
were popular ; some ass, whom the devil moved to be my enemy, 
pro])osed tjirce cheers, and they were given with a will. To 
hear my own name resounding amid acclamations in the hills 
of Westmorland was flattering, perhaps; but it was incon- 
venient at a moment when (as I was morally pereuaded) police 
handbills were already speeding after me at the rate of a 
hundred miles a day. 

Nor was that the end of it. The archdeacon must present 
his compliments, and pressed upon me some of his West India 
sheny, and I was carried into a vastly fine library, where I was 
presented to his lady wife. While we were at sherry in the 
library, ale was handed round upon the terrace. Speeches were 
made, hands were shaken. Missy (at lier father's reijucst) kissed 
ine farewell, and the whole party reaccompanie<l me to the 
terrace, where they stood waving hats and handkerchiefs, and 
crying farewells to all the echoes of the mountains until the 
chaise had disappeared. 

The echoes of the mountains were engaged in saying to me 
privately : ' You fool, you have done it now ! ' 

'They do seem to have got 'old of your name, Mr. Anne,' 
said Itowley. 'It weren't my fault this time.' 

'It was one of those accidents that can never be foreseen,' 
said I, affecting a dignity that I was far from feeling. ' Some 
one recognised me.' 
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' Which on 'enij Mr. Anne ? ' said the rascflL 

' That is a senseless question ; it can make no difference who 
it was^' I returned. 

'No, nor that it can't ! ' cried Rowley. ' I say, Mr. Anne, sir, 
it's what you would call a jolly mess, ain't it ? looks like ''clean 
bowled-out in the middle stump," don't it ?' 

'I fail to understand you, Uowley.* 

' Well, what I mean is, what are we to do about this one ? * 
pointing to the postillion in front of us, as he alternately hid 
and revealed his patched breeches to the trot of his horse. 

* He see you get in this morning under Mr. Ramomie — I was 
very piticular to Mr. llamornie you, if you remember, sir — and 
he see you get in again under Mr. Saint Eaves, and whatever 's 
he going to see you get out under ? that *s what worries me, sir. 
It don't seem to me like as if the position was what you call 
stratetegic ! ' 

' Parrrbleu ! will you let me be ! ' I cried. ' I have to think ; 
you cannot imagine how your constant idiotic prattle annoys 
me.' 

' Beg pardon, Mr. Anne,' said he ; and the next moment, 

* You wouldn't like for us to do our French now, would you, 
Mr. Anne } ' 

' Certainly not,' said I. ' Play upon your flageolet.' 

The which he did with what seemed to me to be irony. 

Conscience doth make cowards of us all ! I was so downcast 
by my pitiful mismanagement of the morning's business that I 
shrank from the eye of my own hired infant, and read offensive 
meanings into his idle tootling. 

I took off my coat, and set to mending it, soldier-fashion, 
with a needle and thread. There is nothing more conducive to 
thought, above all in arduous circumstances ; and as I sewed, 
I gradually gained a clearness upon my affairs. I must be done 
with the claret-coloured chaise at once. It should be sold at 
the next stage for what it would bring. Rowley and I must 
take back to the road on our four feet, and after a decent 
interval of trudging, get places on some coach for Edinburgh 
again under new names ! So much trouble and toil, so much 
extra risk and expense and loss of time, and all for a slip of 
the tongue to a little lady in blue ! 




CHAPTER XXIV 

THX ntn-KEKFZB OF KIRXSr-LOHnUI-E 

I BAD hitherto conceived and partly carried out an ideal that 
Tas dear to my heart Rowley end I descended from our 
claret-coloured chaise, a couple of correctly dressed, brisk, 
bright-eyed young fellows, like a pair of aristocratic mice ; 
attending singly to our own affairs, communicating solely with 
each other, and that with the niceties and civilities of drill. 
We would pass through the liltle crowd before the door with 
high-bred preoccupation, inoffensively hnughty, after the best 
English pattern; and disappear withiu, followed by the envy 
and admiration of the bystanders, a moilel master and servant, 
point-device in every part. It was a hfiivy tliought to me, as 
we drew up before the inn at Kirkby- Lonsdale, that this scene 
was now to be enacted for tlie last time. Alas! and had I 
known it, it was to go off with so inferior a grace ! 

1 had been injudiciously liber.il to the post-boys of the chaise 
and four. My own post-boy, lie of the ])atchc(l lirceehes, 
now stood before me, his eyes glittering with greed, his hand 
advanced. It was plain he anticii)ated something extraordinary 
by way of a poarboire ; and considering the marches and counter- 
marches by which I had extended the stage, the mihtiiry char- 
acter of our affairs with Mr. Bellamy, and the bad example I 
had set before him at the archdeacon's, something exceptional 
was certainly to be done. But these arc always nice questions, 
to a foreigner above all: a shade too little will suggest nig- 
ganlliness, a shilling too much smells of hush-money. Fresh 
from the scene at the archdeacon's, and flushed by the idea 
that I was now nearly done with the responsibilities of the 
claret-coloured chaise, I put into his hands five guineas ; and 
the amount served only to waken his cupidity. 

'O, come, sir, you ain't going to fob me off with this? 
Why, 1 seen fire at your side ! ' be cried. 

It would never do to give him more ; I felt I should become 
the fable of Kirkby-Lonsdale if I did ; and I looked him in the 
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fkce, itemly but atlll nniliiig, and iddressed bim iritt a t 
of ancomprotnising firmness. 

' If you do not like it, give it back/ said I. 

He pocketed the guincns with the quickness of a conjurer, and, 
like a base-bom cockney as he was, fell instantly to casting dirt. 

''Ave your own way of it, Mr. Ramornie — leastwajs Mr. St. 
Eaves, or whatever your blessert name may be. Look 'ere ' — 
turning for sympathy to tjie stable-boys — ' this is a blessed 
business. Blessed 'ard, I calls it. 'Ere I takes up a blessed 
son of a [mp-gun what calls hisself anything you care to men- 
tion, aiid turns out to be a blessed moiiiisccr at the end of it ! 
'Ere 'ave I been drivin* of him up and down all day, a-carrying 
off of gals, a-shoi>tin' of pislyils, and a-drinkin' of sherry and 
tutle ; and wot does he up and give me but a blank, blank, 
blanketing blank ! ' 

The fellow's language had become too powerful for repro- 
duction, and I passed it by. 

Meanwhile I observed Rowley fretting visibly at the bit; 
another moment, and he would have added a last touch of the 
ridiculous to our arrival by coming to liis hands with the 
postillion. 

' Rowley ! ' cried I reprovingh'. 

Strictly it should have been Gammon ; but in the Iiurrj' of 
the moment, my fault {I can only hope) jiassed unpcrceived. 
At the same time I caught the eye of the postmaster. He was 
long and lean, and brown and bilious ; he had tJie drooping 
nose of the humourist, and the quick attention of a man of 
parts. He read my embarrassment in a glance, stepped in- 
stantly forwanl, sent the post-boy to the rightabout with half 
a word, and was back next moment at my side. 

'Dinner in a private room, sir.' Very well. John, No. 4! 
What wine would you care to mention ? Very well, sir. Will 
you please to order fresh horses ? Not, sir ? Very well,' 

Each of these expressions was accomjmnied by something in 
the nature of a bow, and all were prefaced by something in the 
nature of a smile, which 1 could very well have done without. 
The man's politeness was from the teeth outwards ; behind and 
within, I was conscious of a perpetual scrutiny; the scene at his 
doorstep, tlie random confidences of the post-boy, had not been 
thrown away on this ol)server; and it was under a strong fear 
of coming trouble that I was shown at last into my private 
room. I was in half a mind to have put off the whole business. 
But the truth is, now my name had got abroad, my fear of the 
mail that was coming, and tlie liandbills it should contain, had 
waxed inordinately, and I felt I could never eat a meal io 
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chaise. 

Accordingly, «a aoon u I lud done with dinner, I sent my 
crnnplimenta to the luidlord uid requested he shonld talce a 
glsM of wine with me. He came ; we exchanged the necessary 
dvlHtiea, and presently I approached my biuineis. 

'By the by^* said I, 'we had a bmah down the road to-day. 
I dare say yon may have heard of it P ' 

He nodded. 

* And I was so nnlncky as to g«t a pistol ball in the panel of 
my chaiECj' I continued, ' which makes it simply useless to me. 
Do you know any one likely to buy ? ' 

'1 can well undentond that,' said the landlord, 'I ¥ras 
looking at it just now; it's as good as ruined, is that chaise. 
General rule, people don't like cliaises with bullet-holes.' 

'Too much Romance of Ike Forest ?' I siigfjcsted, recalliiig my 
little friend of tlie niominfr, and what I was sure had been her 
favourite reading — Mrs, liadclifle's novels. 

' Just so,' said he. ' Tliev may lie right, they may be wi-ong ; 
I'm not the juilgc. But I su))|X)se it's natuval, ufler all, fur 
respectable people to like tilings respectable about tliemj not 
bullet-holes, nor puddles nf blood, nor mt-n with aliases.' 

I took a gl.iss of wine and held it itp to the li;j;ht to show 
tliat my hand was steady. 

' Yes," said I, ' I siipjto.sc so.' 

'You have papers, of course, showing you ai-c the ])ropcr 
owner ? ' he inquired. 

'There is the bill, stamped and receipted,' said I, tossing it 

He looked at it. 

'This all you have ?' he asked. 

' It is enough, at least,' said I. ' It shows you where I boiight 
and what I paiil for it.' 

'Well, I don't know,' he siiid. ' Vou want some paper of 
identification.' 

'To identify the chaise r' I inquired. 

'Not at all: to identify i/oi/,' said lie. 

' My good sir, remember yourself!' said I. 'The title-deeds 
of my estate are in that despatch-box ; but you do not seriously 
suppose that I should allow you t<) examine them ? ' 

'Well, yon see, this jwper proves that some Mr. Bamornie 
paid seventy guineas for a ehnise,' said the fellow. 'That's all 
well and good; but who's to prove to me that you are Mr. 
Ramomic ? ' 

'Fellow!' cried I. 
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'O, feUow as mnch as you please !' said he. 'F How, with 
all my heart ! That changes nothing. I am fellow^ of course 
— obtrusive fellow, impudent fellow, if you like — but who are 
you ? I hear of you with two names ; I hear of you running 
away with youn^ ladies, and getting cheered for a Frenchman, 
which seems odd ; and one thing 1 will go bail for, that you 
were in a blue friglit when the post-boy began to tell tales at 
my door. In short, sir, you may be a very good gentleman ; 
but I don't know enough about you, and I '11 trouble you for 
your papers, or to go before a magistrate. Take your choice ; 
if I 'm not fine enough, I hope the magistrates are/ 

' My good man,' I stammered, for though I had found my 
voice, I could scarce be said to have recovered my wits, ' this 
is most unusual, most rude. Is it the custom in Westmorland 
that gentlemen should be insulted ? ' 

'That depends,' said he. * When it's suspected that gentle- 
men are spies it is the custom ; and a good custom, too. No, 
no,' he broke out, perceiving me to make a movement. ' Both 
hands upon the table, my gentleman ! I want no pistol balls 
in my chaise panels.' 

' Surely, sir, you do me strange injustice ! ' said I, now the 
master of myself. ' You see me sitting here, a monument of 
tranquillity : pray may I help myself to wine without umbraging 
you ? ' 

I took this attitude in sheer despair. I had no plan, no hope. 
The best I could imagine was to spin the business out some 
minutes longer, then capitulate. At least, I would not capitu- 
atle one moment too soon. 

' Am I to take that for no ? ' he asked. 

'Referring to your former obliging proposal.'*' said I. 'My 
good sir, you are to take it, as you say, for " No." Certainly I will 
not show you my deeds ; certainly I will not rise from table and 
trundle out to see your magistrates. I have too much respect 
for my digestion, and too little curiosity in justices of the peace.' 

He leaned forward, looked me nearly in the face, and reached 
out one hand to the bell-rope. ' See here, my fine fellow ! ' said 
he. ' Do you see that bell-rope ? Let me tell you, there 's a boy 
waiting below : one jingle, and he goes to fetch the constable.' 

' Do you tell me so ? ' said I. ' Well, there 's no accounting 
for tastes ! I have a prejudice against the society of constables^ 

but if it is your fancy to have one in for the dessert * I 

shrugged my shoulders lightly. ' Really, you know,' I added, 
' this is vastly entertaining. I assure you, I am looking on, with 
all the interest of a man of the world, at the development of 
your highly original character.' 
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He coatinued to study my face without speech, his hntid kUII f 

I the button of the bell-rope, his eyes in mine ; tills was tha 

^ecisive heat Mj face seemed to my^lf tu dUlimii uiitlur hla , 



■rgoed, wonld lure laeoted the f 
■go; ud In 119 csntitnied endumtce of the odMl, I ms rimplr 
dgniiw and uuing my confenion ; in ahor^ I hftd rudied the 
QDA of my puwcn. 

'Hftve ycm may objection to my putting my hands In my 
breeches pockets ? ' I inqnired. ' Excuse me raentlooing it, but 
yon shoved yourself so extremely nerrous a moment back.' 

My voice was not all I could have wished, but it sufficed. I 
could hear it tremble, but the landlonl apparently could not. 
He turned away and drew a, long breath, and you may be sure 
1 was quick to follow his example. 

' You 're a cool hand at least, and that 's the sort I like,* said 
he. ' Be you what you please, I 'U deal square. I "11 take the 
chaise for a hundred pound down, and throw the dinner in.' 

' I beg your pardon,' I cried, wholly mystified by this form of 
words, 

'You pay me a hundred down,' he repeated, 'and I'll take 
the chaise. It's very little more than it cost,' he added, with 
a grin, 'and you know you must get it off your hands somehow,' 

I do not know when I have been better entertained than by 
this impudent proposal. It was broadly funny, and I suppose 
the least tempting offer in the world. For all that, it came very 
welcome, for it gave me the occasion to laugh. This I did with 
the most complete abandonment, till the tears ran down my 
cheeks; and ever and again, as the fit abated, I would ^et 
another view of the landlord's face, and go off into another 
])Broxysm. 

'You droll creature, you will be the death of me yet!' I 
cried, drying my eyes. 

My friend was now wholly disconcerted ; he knew not where 
to look, nor yet what to say ; and began for the first time 
to conceive it possible he was mistaken. 

' You seem rather to enjoy a laugh, sir,' said he. 

' O, yes ! I am quite an original,' I replied, and laughed 
again. 

Presently, in a changed voice, he offered me twenty pounds 
for the chaise ; I ran him up to twenty-five, and closed with the 
offer : indeed, I was glad to get anything ; and if I haggled, it 
was not in the desire of gain, but with the view at any price of 
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■ecnringftM&retrcAt For,«lthoiighbottilidetwcn l_^__ , 

be was yet far from satiBfied ; and I could read hii continued 
suspicions in tlie cloudy eye that still hovered about my face. 
At last they took shape in words. 

' This is all very well,' says he ; ' you carry it off well ; but for 
all that, I must do my duty.' 

I had my strong effect in reserve ; it was to burn my ships 
with a vengeance ! I rose. 'Leave the room,' said I. 'This 
is insufferable. Is the man mnd } ' And then, as if already 
half-ashamed of my passion : ' I can take a joke as well as any 
one,' 1 added ; ' but this passes measure. Send my servant and 
the bill/ 

When he had left me alone, I considered my own valour with 
amazement. I had insulted Jiim ; 1 had sent liim away alone ; 
now, if ever, he would take what was tlie only sensible resource, 
and fetch the constal>le. But there was something instinc- 
tively treacherous about the man which shrank from plain 
cnui'ses. And, with all his clevenicss, he missed the occasion 
of fame, Rowley and I were suirered to walk out of his door, 
with all our baggiige, on foot, with no destination mimed, except 
in the vague statement that we were come 'to view the lakes'; 
and my friend only wntclicd our departure with his chin in his 
hand, still moodily irrcsohite. 

I think this one of my great successes. I was exposed, 
uumasketl, summoned to do a perfectly natural act, which must 
prove my doom and which I had not the slightest pretext for 
refusing. I kept my head, stuck to my guns, and, against all 
likelihootl, here I was once more at liberty and in the king's 
highway. This was a strong lesson never to despair; and, at 
the same time, how many hints to be cautions ! and what a 
perplexed and dubious business the whole question of my escape 
now appeared ! That I should have risked perishing upon a 
trumpery question of a ponrhoire, depicted in lively colours the 
perils that perpetually surrounded us. Though, to be sure, the 
initial mistake had been committed before tiiat ; and if I bad 
not suffered myself to be drawn a little deep in confidences to 
the innocent Dolly, tliere need have been no tumble at the inn 
of Kirkby-Lonsdale. I took the lesson to heart, and promised 
myself in the future to be more reserved. It was none of my 
business to attend to broken chaises or shipwrecked travellers. 
I had my hands full of my own affairs; and my best defence 
would be a little more natural selfishness and a trifle lesa 
imbecile good-nature. 




CHAPTER XXV 

1 HETT A CHECRTUl EXTIUTAaAMT 

I PAW met the next fif^ or auity leagues of our joumey without 
comment. The reader must be growing weaiy of scenes of 
travel ; and for my own }Kirt I have no cause to recall these 
particular miles with any pleasure. We were mainly occu])ii'(l 
with attempts to obliterate our trail, wliicli (as the result 
showed) were far from sHccessfiil ; for, on my cimsin followiiift, 
he was able to run me home with the le:ist possible loss iif tiim.', 
following the ela.ret-co loured chaise to Kirkby-l,(msd.ik', when- 
I think the landlord must ha\c wept to learn whiit he liiid 
missed, and tracing us thereafter to the doors of the eoacli- 
oflice in Edinburgh without .1 single check. Fortune did not 
favour me, .lud wliy should 1 rt'capitidate the details of futile 
precautions wliieh decei\ed nobody, and wearisouie .-ivts wliieh 
proved to be artless ? 

The day was drawing to an end when Mr. Howley and I 
howled into Edinburgh to the slimng sound ()f the guiinl's 
bugle and the clattering team. I was here npoti my field of 
battle ; on the scene of my former captivity, escape and ex- 
ploits; and in the same city with my love. My heart ex|»auded; 
1 have rarely felt more of a hero. All down the Bridges 1 sat 
by the driver with mv arms folded and mj' face set, unflinchingly 
meeting every eye, and prepared every moment for a cry of 
recognition. Hundreds of the pojHdiition were in the habit of 
visiting the Castle, where it was my practice (before the days of 
Flora) to make myself conspicuous among the prisoners ; and I 
tliiuk it an extraordinary thiiig that I should have encountered 
so few to recognise me. Hut doubtless a clean chin is a disguise 
in itself; and the change is great from a suit of sulphur-yellow 
to fine linen, a well-fitting mouse-coloured great-coat furred in 
black, a pair of tight trouseis of fashionable cut, and a hat of 
inimitable curl. After all, it was more likely that I should have 
recognised our visitors, than that they should have identified the 
modish gentleman with the miserable prisoner in the Castle. 
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I was glad to set foot on the flagstones^ and to escape firom 
the crowd that had assembled to receive the mail. Here we 
wercj with but little daylight before us, and that on Saturday 
aflernoon^ the eve of the famous Scottish Sabbath^ adrift in 
the New Town of Edinburgh, and overladen with baggage. 
We carried it ourselves. I would not take a cab, nor so much 
as hire a porter, who might afterwards serve as a link between 
my lodgings and the mail, and connect me again with the 
claret-coloured chaise and Aylesbury. For I was resolved to 
break the chain of evidence for good, and to begin life afresh 
(so far as regards caution) with a new character. The first step 
was to find lodgings, and to find them quickly. This was the 
more needful as Mr. Rowley and I, in our smart clothes and 
with our cumbrous burthen, made a noticeable appearance in 
the streets at that time of the day and in that quarter of the 
town, which was largely given up to fine folk, bucks and dandies 
and young ladies, or respectable professional men on their way 
home to dinner. 

On the north side of St. James' Square I was so happy as to 
spy a bill in a third-floor window. I was equally indifferent to 
cost and convenience in my choice of a lodging — ^ any port in a 
stomi ' was the principle on which I was prepared to act ; and 
Rowley and I made at once for the common entrance and scaled 
the stair. 

We were adimtted by a very sour-looking female in bom- 
bazine. I gathered she had all her life been depressed by a 
series of bereavements, the last of which might very well have 
befallen her the day before ; and I instinctively lowered my 
voice when I addressed her. She admitted she had rooms to 
let — even showed them to us — a sitting-room and bedroom in 
a suite, commanding a fine prospect to the Firth and Fifeshire, 
and in themselves >vell proportioned and comfortably furnished^ 
with pictures on the wall, shells on the mantelpiece, and 
several books upon the table which I found afterwards to be 
all of a devotional character, and all presentation copies, 'to 
my Christian friend,' or ^to my devout acquaintance in the 
Lord, Bethiah McRankine.' Beyond this my 'Christian friend' 
could not be made to advance : no, not even to do that which 
seemed the most natural and pleasing thing in the world — 
I mean to name her price — but stood before us shaking her 
head, and at times mourning like the dove, the picture of 
depression and defence. She had a voice the most querulous 
I have ever heard, and with this she produced a whole regiment 
of difficulties and criticisms. 

She could not promise an attendance. 
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• Well, Riadain,' said 1, 'and what is my scrvaul for ? ' 
" Him ? ' she asked. ' Be giide to us ! la he your jitjrv. 
'I art! sorry, ma'am, he meets with your dUanjirovnl.' 

J never said that. But he 's young. Ho 'II he r great 

tJ'ni tliinkin". Ay! he'll be a grout rcsponsibrdlty 

to je, Bke. Does he Attend to hii raleegion i ' 

'Ytif in'm/ rettuned Rowley, with adminble promptitudfl, 
■nd, ImmedUtely dodng hia eyes, u If from habit, reputed 
tlie. following diitich witti more celerity than fervours— 



' Nhm 1 ' said the lady, and maiatained an awful silence. 

'Well, ma'am,' said I, 'It seems we are never to henr the 
beginniDg of your terras, let alone the end of thcni. (Ionic — 
a good movement J and let us be either off or on.' 

She opened her lips slowly. ' Ony raferencts ? * she in[|Liir»I, 
in a voice like a bell. 

I opened my pocket-book and showed her a Iiandfiil of hank 
bUls, ' I think, madam, that these are unexceptionable,' said 1. 

' Ye 'II be wantin' breakfast late .* ' was her reply. 

' Madam, we want breakfast at whatever hour it suits you to 
give it, from four in the morning till four in the afternoon 1 ' 
I cried. 'Only tell us your figure, if your mouth be largi: 
enough to let it out 1 ' 

'I couldnae give ye supper the nicht,' came the echo. 

' We shall go out to supper, you incorrigible female ! ' I 
vowed, between laughter and tears. 'Here — this is going to 
end I I want you for a landlady — let me tell you that ! — and 
1 am going to have my way. You won't tell me what you 
charge ? Very well ; I will do without ! I can trust you ! 
You don't seem to know when you have a good loilger ; but I 
know perfectly when I have an honest landlady ! Rowley, 
unstrap the valises ! ' 

Will it be credited ? The monomaniac fell to rating me for 
my indiscretion ! But the battle was over; these were her last 
guns, and more in the nature of a salute than of renewed 
hostilities. And presently she condescended on very moderate 
terms, and Rowley and I were able to escape in quest of supper. 
Much time had, however, been lost; the sun was long down, 
the lamps glimmered along the streets, and the voice of a 
watchman already resounded in the neighbouring Leitli Road. 
On our first arrival I had observed a place of entertainment not 
far oif, in a street behind tlie Register House. Thither we 
found our way, and sat down to a late dinner alone. But we 
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had scarce g^vcn oar orders before the door opened, and a tall 
young fellow entered with something of a lurch^ looked about 
hiro> and approached the same table. 

' Give you good evening, most grave and reverend seniors ! ' 
said he. ^Will you permit a wanderer, a pilgrim — the pilgrim 
of love, in short — to come to temporary anchor under your lee ? 
I care not who knows it, but I have a passionate aversion from 
the bestial practice of solitary feeding ! ' 

' You are welcome, sir,' said I, ^ if I may take upon me so far 
to play the host in a public place/ 

He looked startled, and fixed a hazy eye on me, as he sat 
down. 

* Sir,* said he, ' you are a man not without some tincture of 
letters, I perceive ! What shall we drink, sir ? ' 

I mentioned I had already called for a pot of porter. 

* A modest pot — the seasonable quencher ? ' said he. ^ Well, 
I do not know but what I could look at a modest pot myself! 
I am, for the moment, in precarious health. Much study hath 
heated my brain, much walking wearied my — well, it seems to 
be more my eyes I ' 

' You have walked far, I dare say ? ' I suggested. 

^Not so much far as often,' he replied. 'There is in this 
city — to which, I think, you are a stranger ? Sir, to your very 
good health and our better acquaintance ! — there is, in this 
city of Dunedin, a certain implication of streets which reflects 
the utmost credit on the designer and the publicans — at every 
hundred yards is seated the Judicious Tavern, so that persons 
of contemplative mind are secure, at moderate distances, of 
refreshment. I have been doing a trot in that favoured quarter, 
favoured by art and nature. A few chosen comrades — enemies 
of publicity and friends to wit and wine — obliged me with 
their society. ''Along the cool, sequestered vale of Register 
Street we kept the uneven tenor of our way," sir.' 

' It struck me, as you came in ' I began. 

' O, don't make any bones about it ! ' he interrupted. ' Of 
course it struck you ! and let me tell you I was devilish lucky 
not to strike myself. When I entered this apartment I shone 
" with all the pomp and prodigality of brandy and water," as 
the poet Gray has in another place expressed it. Powerful 
bard. Gray ! but a niminy-piminy creature, afraid of a petticoat 
and a bottle — not a man, sir, not a man ! Excuse me for being 
so troublesome, but what the devil have I done with my fork ? 
Thank you, I am sure. Teniulentia, quoad me ipsum, brevis colUgo 
est, I sit and eat, sir, in a London fog. I should bring a link- 
boy to table with me ; and I would too, if the little brutes were 
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m\y washed ! I intend to found a FliUanthropical Society for 
Weshing the Deserving Pool- and Shaving Soldiers. 1 am 
pleased to observe that, although not of an unmilitarj beariagj 



disved. See mc^ irith the eje of bncj, in the ehill hoim of 
tlia momtng, wj about a qauter to twelve, nooo — see me 
•wske 1 Fint tmDg of nil, without one thought of the fdausible 
Imt niiHtiafkctoij small beer, or the healthful though bulpfd 
soda-water, I take the deadly raaor in my vacillating grasp ; I 
proceed to skate upon the margin of eternity. Stimulathig 
thought I I bleed, perhaps, but with medicable wounds. The 
stubble reaped, I pass out of my chamber, calm but triumphant. 
To employ a hackneyed phrase, I would not call Lord Welling- 
ton tny uncle ! I, too, have dared, perhaps bled, before the 
imminent deadly shaving- table.' 

In this manner the bi>mbastic fellow continued to entertain 
me all through dinner, and by a common error of drunkards, 
because he had been extremely talkative himself, leaped to the 
conclusion that he had clinnced on very genial company. He 
told me his name, his address ; he begged we should meet 
again; finally he proposed that I should dine with him in the 
country at an early date. 

'The dinner is official,' he explained. 'The oliice-bearers 
and Senatus of the University of Cramond — an educational 
institution in which 1 have the honour to be Professor of 
Nonsense — ^meet to do honour to our friend Icanis, at theold- 
established hon'ff, Cramond lli'idge. One place is vacant, fas- 
cinating stranger, — I offer it to you ! ' 

* And who is your friend Icarus ? ' I asked. 

' The aspiring son of Daedalus ! ' said he. ' Is it possible that 
you have never heanl the name of Byfield ? ' 

' Possible and true,' said I. 

' And is fame so small a thing ? ' cried lie. ' Byfield, sir, is 
an aeronaut. He apes the fame of a Lunardi, and is on the point 
of offering to the tnliabitants — I beg your pardon, to the'nobility 
and gentry of our neighbourhood — the spectacle of an ascension. 
As one of the gentry concerned I may be permitted to remark 
that I am unmoved. 1 care not a I'inker's Damn for his ascen- 
sion. No more — I breathe it in your ear — docs anybody else. 
The business is stale, sir, stale. Lunardi did it, and overdid it. 
A whimsical, fiddling, vain fellow, by all accounts — for 1 was at 
that time rocking in my cradle. But once was enough. If 
Lunardi went up and came down, there was the matter settled. 
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Datler, and Brodie, and iMnromiey. Ah 1 if they would go ap 
and nol come down again ! But this is by the question. The 

University of Cramond delights to honour merit in the man, 
sir, rather than utility in the profession; and Byfield, though 
an ignorant dog, is a sound rehable drinker, and really not 
amiss over his cups. Under the radiance of the kindly jar 
partiality might even credit him with wit.' 

It will be seen afterwards that this was more my business 
than I thought it at the time. Indeed, I was impatient to be 
gone. Even as my friend maundered ahead a squall burst, the 
jaws of the rain were opened against the coffee-house windows, 
and at that inclement signal 1 remembered I was due else- 
where. 



CHAFTEB XXVI 

TRI COTTAOE AT NIOHT 

At the door I wu nearly blown back by the unbridled violence 
of the squall, and Rowley and I must shout our parting words. 
All the way alon^ Princea Street (whither my way led) the 
wind hunted me behind and screamed in my ears. The city 
was flushed with bucketfuls of rain tliat tasted salt from the 
neighbouring ocean. It seemed to darken and lighten again 
in the vicissitudes of the gusts. Now you would say the lamps 
had been blown out from end to end of the long thoroughfare ; 
now, in a lull, they would revive, re-multiply, shine again on 
tiie wet pavements, and make darkness sparin^jly visible. 

By tlie time I had got to the comer of the Lotliian l{o.i<l 
there was a distinct improvement. For one tiling, I had now 
my shoulder to the wind ; for a second, I came in tlie ice of ray 
old prison-house, the Castle ; and, at any rate, the excessivi! 
fury of the blast was itself moderating. The thought of what 
errand I was on re-awoke within me, and I seemed to breast 
the rough weather with increasing ease. With such a dcstiiia- 
tion, what mattered a little buffeting of wind or a sprinkle of 
cold water ? I recalled Flora's image, I took lior in fancv to 
my arms, and my heart throbbed. And the next moment I had 
recognised the inanity of that fool's paradise. If 1 could s]>y 
her taper as she went to bed, I might count myself lucky. 

I had about two leagues before me of a road mostly uphill, 
and now deep in mire. So soon as I was clear of the last street 
lamp, darkness received me — a darkness only jiointcd by the 
lights of occasional rustic farms, where the dogs howled with 
uplifted heads as I went by. The wind continued to decline r 
it had been but a squall, not a tempest. The rain, on the other 
hand, settled into a steady deluge, which had soon drenched 
me thor<iughly. I continued to tramp forward in the night, 
contending with gloomy thoughts and accompanied by the 
dismal ululalion of the dogs. What ailed them that they 
■hould have been thus wakeful, and perceived the small sound 
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of my ateps amid the general reverbemtion of le ndn, was 
more than I could fancy. I remembered tales with which I 
had been entertained in childhood. I told myself some 
murderer was ^oing by, and the brutes perceived upon him the 
faint smell of blood ; and the next moment, with a physical 
shock, I had applied the words to my own case ! 

Here was a dismal disposition for a lover. ' Was ever lady in 
this humour wooed ?' I asked myself, and came near turning 
back. It is never wise to risk a critical interview when your 
spirits are depressed, your clothes muddy, and your hands wet ! 
But the boisterous night was in itself favourable to my enter- 
prise : now, or perhaps never, I might find some way to have an 
interview with Flora ; and if I had one interview (wet clothes, 
low spirits and all), I told myself there would certainly be another. 

Arrived in the cottage-garden I found the circumstances 
mighty inclement. From the round holes in the shutters of the 
parlour, shafts of candle-light streamed forth ; elsewhere the 
darkness was complete. The trees, the thickets, were saturated ; 
the lower parts of the garden turned into a morass. At inter- 
vals, when the wind broke forth again, there passed overhead 
a wild coil of clashing branches ; and between whiles the 
whole enclosure continuously and stridently resounded with the 
rain. I advanced close to the window and contrived to read 
the face of my watch. It was half-past seven ; they would not 
retire before ten, they might not before midnight, and the 
prospect was unpleasant. In a lull of the wind 1 could hear 
from the inside the voice of Flora reading aloud ; the words of 
course inaudible — only a flow of undecipherable speech, quiet, 
cordial, colourless, more intimate and winning, more eloquent 
of her personality, but not less beautiful than song. And the 
next moment the clamour of a fresh squall broke out about the 
cottage; the voice was drowned in its bellowing, and I was 
glad to retreat from my dangerous post. 

For three egregious hours I must now suffer the elements to 
do their worst upon me, and continue to hold my ground in 
patience. I recalled the least fortunate of my services in the 
field : being out-sentry of the pickets in weather no less vile, 
sometimes unsuppered and with nothing to look forward to by 
way of breakfast but musket-balls ; and they seemed light in 
comparison. So strangely are we built : so much more strong 
is the love of woman than the mere love of life. 

At last my patience was rewarded. The light disappeared 
from the parlour and reappeared a moment after in tlie room 
above. I was pretty well informed for the enterprise that lay 
before me. I knew the lair of the dragon — that which was just 




id keni myielf bom pnbhinr. The night had bllen 11111, 
the -wind ceued; the noiw ti tne mia had nmcb lightened, if 
it had not itopped, and wu succeeded by the dripping of the 
gaiden trees. In the midst of tliis lull, and as I ma already 
drawing near to the cottage, I was atartJed by the sound of a 
wlndow-saah screaming in iti channels; and a step or two 
beyond I became aware of a gush of light upon the darkness. 
It fell from Flora's window, which she had flung open on the 
night, and where she now sat, roseate and pensive, in the shine 
of two candles falling from behind, her tresses deeply embower- 
ing and shading her ; the suspended comb still in one hand, the 
other idly clinging to the iron stanchions with which the window 

Keeping to the turf, and favoured by the darkness of the 
night and the patter of llie rain uhich was now returning, 
though without wind, 1 approached until I could almost have 
touched her. It seemed a grossiiess of which I was incajMtble 
to break up her reverie by speech. I stood and drank her in 
with my eyes; how the bglit made a glory in her hair, and 
(what I have alwjijs thought tlie most ravishing thing in nature) 
how the planes run into eaeh other, and were distinguished, 
and how the hues blended and varied, and were shaded off, 
between the clieek and neck. At first 1 was abashed : she wore 
her beauty like an immediate halo of refinement; she dis- 
couraged me like on angi^l, or what I suspect to be the next 
most discouraging, a modern lady. Hut as I continued to gaze, 
hope and life returned to me; I forgot my timi<iity, 1 forgot 
the sickening jiack of wet clothes with which I stood burdened, 
I tingled with new bbxid. 

Still unconscious of my presence, still gazing before her tipon 
the illuminated image of the window, the straight sbatlows of 
the bars, the glhitiug of pebbles on the path, and the impene- 
trable night on the gaidi-n and tlie hills beyond it, she heaved 
a deep breath that struck upon my heart like an appeal. 

'Wily does Miss Gilchrist sigh?' I whispered. 'Does she 
recall absent friends?' 

She turned her heod swiftly in my direction ; it was tlie only 
sign of suri)rise she deigned to make. At the some time I 
stepped into the light and bowed profoundly. 
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' You !' she said. 'Here?* 

' Yes, I am here/ I replied. ' I have come very far, it may 
be a hundred and fifty leagues, to sec you. I have waited all 
this niglit in your garden. Will Miss Gilchrist not offer her 
hand — to a friend in trouble ? * 

She extended it between the bars, and I dropped upon one 
knee on the wet path and kissed it twice. At the second it 
was withdrawn suddenly, methought with more of a start than 
she had hitherto displayed. 1 regained my former attitude, 
and we were both silent awhile. My timidity returned on me 
tenfold. I looked in her face for any signals of anger, and 
seeing her eyes to waver and fall aside from mine, augured that 
all was well. 

' You must have been mad to come here ! ' she broke out. 
' Of all places under heaven this is no place for you to come. 
And I was just thinking you were safe in France ! * 

' You were thinking of me ! ' I cried. 

* Mr. St. Ives, you cannot understand your danger,' she 
replied. ' I am sure of it, and yet I cannot find it in my heart 
to tell you. O, be persuaded, and go ! ' 

' I believe I know the worst. But I was never one to set an 
undue value on life, the life that we share with beasts. My 
iniiversity has been in the wars, not a famous place of educa- 
tion, but one where a man learns to carry his life in his hand as 
lightly as a glove, and for his lady or his honour to lay it as 
lightly down. You appeal to my fears, and you do wrong. I 
have come to Scotland with my eyes quite open to see you and 
to speak with you — it may be for the last time. With my eyes 
quite open, I say; and if I did not hesitate at the beginning 
do you think that I would draw back now.''* 

' You do not know ! ' she cried, with rising agitation. ^This 
country, even this garden, is death to you. They all believe it ; 
I am the only one that does not. If they hear you now, if they 
heard a whisper — I dread to think of it. O, go, go this instant. 
It is my prayer.' 

' Dear lady, do not refuse me what I have come so far to 
seek ; and remember that out of all the millions in England 
there is no other but yourself in whom I can dare confide. I 
have all the world against me ; you are my only ally ; and as I 
have to speak, you have to listen. All is true that they say of 
me, and all of it false at the same time. I did kill this man 
Goguelat — it was that you meant } ' 

She mutely signed to me that it was; she had become 
deadly pale. 

' But I killed him in fair fight. Till then, I had never taken 
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less ill battle, which is my trade. But I ivas grateful, ^^^| 
1 fire with gratitude, to one wlio had been good to me, ^^^^ 
I been better to me than I could have dreamed of an ^^H 
ho hud come into tlie darkness of my prison like sun- ^^| 
riac -The man Gognd&t izunlted her. O, he had insulted me 
often, it WH his favourite jnatimc, and he might iniult me h 
he pleased — for who wu I ? But with that lady it wbb diffinent 
I could never forgive mvielf if I had let it pass. And we 
fought, and he fell, and I Dave no remone.' 

I waited anziDUBly for (ome leply. The worst was now out, 
and I knew that she had heard of it before ; but it waa impos- 
sible for me to go on with my narrative without some ahadow 
of encouragement 

'You blame me?' 

' No, not at all. It is a point I cannot speak on — I am only 
a girl. I am sure you were in the right : I have always said so 
■ — to Ronald. Not, of coui-se, to my aunt. I am afraid I let 
lier speak as she will. You must not think me a disloyal 
friend ; and even with the Major— I did not tell you he had 
become quite a friend of onrs— Major CJievenix, I mean — he 
has taken such a fancy to lionald I It was he that brought the 
news to us of that hateful Clausel being captured, and nil that 
he was saying. I was indignant with him. I said — I dare say I 
said too nnicli^and I must say he was very good-nntured. He 
said, " You and I, who are his friends, jt«o»' that thampdivers is 
innocent. But what is the use of saying it?" All this was in 
tile corner of the room, in what they call an aside. And then 
he said, " Give me a chance to speak to yon in private, I have 
much to tell you." And he did. And told me just what you 
did— that it was an affair of honour, and no blame attached to 
you. O, 1 must say I like that Major Chevenix !' 

At this I was seized with a great pang of jealousy. I re- 
membered the first time tliat he had seen her, the interest that 
he seemed immediately to conceive; and I could not but 
admire the dog for the use he had been ingenious enough to 
make of our acquaintance in order to su])|)lant mc. All is fair 
in love and war. For all that, I was now no less anxious to do 
the speaking myself than I had been before to hear Flora. At 
least, I could keep clear of the liateful image of Major 
Chevenix, Accordingly I burst at once on the narrative of my 
adventures. It was the same as you have read, but briefer, and 
told with a very different purpose. Now every incident had a 
)>articular bearing, every by-way branched off to Rome— and that 
was Flora. 

When I had begun to speak I had kneeled upon the gravel 
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wlthoutaide tlie low window, reited my «nni nponn __ 

and lowered my voice to the most conliilential whisper. Flon 
herself must kneel upon the other side, and this brought our 
heads upon a level with only the bars between us. So placed, 
so se|)arated, it seemed that our proximity, nnil the continuous 
and low sounds of my pleading voice, worked progressively and 
powerfully on her heart, and perhajK not less so on my own. 
For these spells are donble-edned. The silly birds may be 
charmed with the pipe of the fowler, which is but a tube of reeds. 
Not so with a bird of our own feather ! As I went on, and my 
resolve strengthened, and my voice found new modulations, and 
our faces were drawn closer to the bars and to each other, not 
only slie, hut I, succumbed to the fascination, and were kindled 
by the charm. We make love, and thereby ourselves fall the 
deeper in it. It is with the heart only that one captures a 

' And now,' I continued, ' I will tell you what you can stUl 
do for me. I nm a little risk just now, and you see for your- 
self how unavoidable it is for any man of honour. But if — but 
in case of the worst I do not choose to enrich either my 
enemies or the Prince Regent. I have here the bulk of what 
my uncle gave me. Eight thousand odd pounds. Will you 
take care of it for me ? Do not think of it merely as money; 
take and keep it as a relic of your friend or some precious 
piece of him. I may have bitter need of it ere long. Do you 
know the old country story of the giant who gave his heart to 
his wife to keep for him, thinking it safer to repose on her 
loyalty than his own strength ? Flora, I am the giant — a 
very little one: will you be the keeper of my life? It is my 
heart I offer you in this symbol. In the sight of God, if you 
will have it, I give you my name, I endow you with my 
money. If the worst come, if I may never hope to eall you 
wife, let me at least think that vou will use my uncle's legacy 
as ray widow.' 

' No, not that,' she said. ' Never that' 

'What then?' I said. 'What else, my angel? What are 
words to me ? There is but one name that I care to know you 
by. Flora, my love ! ' 

' Anne ! ' she said. 

What sound is so full of music as one's own name uttered for 
the first time in the voice of her we love ! 

' My darling ! ' said I. 

The jealous bars, set at the top and bottom in stone and 
time, obstructed the rapture of the moment ; but I took her to 
myself as wholly as they allowed. She did not shun ray lips. 
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My arms were wound rouiiii her body, wluch yielded itsc 
f^eoerouslj to my embrace. As we §o remaiued, entwined an 
yet sevcrPtl, bruising our I'aees uuconsciously on the cold liart, 
the irony of the universe — or as I prefer to say, envy of some A 
of the gods — again stirred up the elements of that stormy night. 1 
The wind blew again in the tree-tops; a volley of eold sea-rain I 
deluged the garden, and, as the deuce would have it, a, gutterj 
which had been hitherto choked up began suddenly to pUy^l 
jpon my head and shouldere with the vivacity of a fountain.] 
We parted with a shock ; I sprang to my feet, and she to hert, J 
as though we had been discovered. A moment after, but nonj 
both standing, we had again approached the window on eithet 
Bide. 

'Flora,' I said, 'this is but a poor offer I can make you.' 
She took my hand in hers and clasped it to her bosom. 
'Rich enough for a queen!' she said, with a lift in her 
breathing that was more eloquent than words. 'Anne, my 
brave Anne ! I would be glad to be your maidservant; I could 
envy that boy Rowley. But, no!' she broke off, 'I envy no 
one — I need not— I am yours.' 

' Mine,' said I, ' for ever ! By this and this, mine ! ' 
'All of me,' she repeated. 'Altogether, and for ever!* 
And if the god were envious, he must have seen with mor- 
tification how little lie could do to mar the haiijiiuess of 
mortals. I stood in a mere waterspout ; she herself was wet, 
not from ray embrace only, but from the splashing of the 
storm. The candles had guttereil out ; we were in darkness. 
I could scarce see anything but the shining of her eyes in the 
dark room. To her I must have appeared as a silhouette, 
haloed by rain and the spouting of the ancient Gothic gutter 
above my head. 

Presently we became more calm and confidential ; and when 
that squall, which proved to be the last of the storm, had blown 
by, fell into a talk of ways and means. It seemed she knew 
Mr. Robbie, to whom I had been so slenderly accredited by 
Romaine — was even invited to his house for the evening of 
Monday, and gave me a sketch of the old gentleman's character, 
which implied a great deal of penetration in herself, and proved 
of great use to me in the immediate sequel. It seemed he 
was an enthusiastic antiquary, and in particular a fanatic of 
heraldry. I beard it with delight, for I was myself, thanks to 
M. de Culcmberg, fairly grounded in that science, and 
acquainted with the blazons of most families of note in Europe. 
And I had made up my mind — even as she spoke, it was my 
fixed determination, though I was a hundred miles from saying 




it — to ec r lay night as a „ eat In Ife' 

Robbie s noiue. 

I gave her my money — it was, of course^ only paper I had 

brought. I gave it her, to be her marriage-portion, I declared. 

' Not so bad a marriage-portion for a private soldier,' I told 
her, laughing, as I passed it through the bars. 

' O, Anne, and where am I to keep it ? ' she cried. ' If my 
aunt should find it ! What would I say ! ' 

' Next your heart,' I suggested. 

' Then you will always be near your treasure,' she cried, ' for 
you are always there ! * 

We were interrupted by a sudden clearness that fell upon 
the night. The clouds dispersed ; the stars shone in every part 
of the heavens; and, consulting my watch, I was startled to 
find it already hard on five in the morning. 
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It wm indeetl b!gh time I BhouM be gone frcnn Swiniton ; bat 
what I waa to do in tbe meanwhile vaa another question. 
Rowley had received his orders last night : he was to say that 
I bad met a friend, and Mrs. McRankine was not to expect me 
before morning. A good enough tale in itself; but the dread- 
ful pickle I was ill made it out of the question. 1 could not go 
home till I had found harbourage, a fire to dry my clothes at, 
and a bed where I might lie till they were ready. 

Fortune favoured me again. I liad scarce got to the top of 
the first hill when 1 spied a light on my left, oboiit n furlong 
away. It might be a case of sickness ; what else it was likely 
to be — in so rustic .1 neighbourhood, and at such an ungoiily 
time of the morning — was beyond my funcy. A faint sound of 
singing became audible, and gradually swelled as I drew near, 
until at last I could make out the words, which were singularly 
appropriate both to tlie hour and to the condition of the 
singers. 'The cock may craw, the day may daw,' they sang; 
and sang it with such laxity both in time and tune, atid such 
sentimental complaisance in the expression, as assured me 
they had got fur into the third bottle at least, 

I found a plain rustic cottage by the wayside, of the sort 
called double, with a signboard over the door ; and, the lights 
within streaming forth and somewhat mitigating tbe darkness 
of the morning, I was enabled to decipher the inscription: 
'The Hunters' Tryst, by Alexander Hendry. Porter, Ales, and 
British Spirits. Beds.' 

My first knock put a period to the music, and a voice 
challenged tipsily from within. 

' Who goes there .' ' it said ; and I replied, ' A lawful 
traveller.' 

Immediately after, the door was unbarred by a company of 
the tallest lads my eyes had ever rested on, all astonishingly 
drunk and very decently dressed, and one (who was perhaps 
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the drunkest of the lot) txrryiag » tailor candle, from whi 
he impartiftlly bedewed the clothes of the whole company. As 
soon as I saw tlicm I could Dot help smiling to ni3-aelf to 
remember the nnxiety with which I had approached. They 
received me anil my hastily-concocted story, that I had been 
walkinjT i'rnm I'eeblcs and had lost my way, with incoherent 
benignity; jostled me among them into the room wiieie they had 
been sitting, a plain hcd^row alehouse parlour, with a roaring 
fire in the chimney and a prodigious number of empty bottles 
on the floor; and informed me that I was made, by this recep- 
tion, a temi>orary member of the Stix-Fecl-Higk Club, an athletic 
society of yoimg men in a good station, who made of the 
Hunttrs' Trj-st a frequent resort. They told me I had intruded 
on an 'all-night sitting,' following upon an 'all-day Saturday 
tramp' of forty miles; and that the members would all be up 
and 'as right as ninepence' for the noonday service at some 
neighbouring- church^ Col ling wood, if memory serves me righL 
At this I could have laughed, but the moment seemed ill- 
chosen. For, though six feet was their standard, they all 
exceeded that measurement considerably ; and I tasted again 
some of the sensations of childhood, as I looked up to all these 
lads from a lower plane, and wondered what tliey would do 
next. But the Six-Footers, if they were very drunk, proved 
no less kind. The landlord and servants of the Hunters' 
Tryst were in bed and asleep long ago. Whether by natural 
gift or acquired habit they could suffer pandemonium to reign 
all over the house, and yet lie ranked in the kitchen like 
Egyptian mummies, only that the sound of their snoring rose 
and fell ceaselessly like the drone of a bagpipe. Here the 
Sis-Footers invaded them — in their citadel, so to speak ; 
counted the bunks and the sleepers; proposed to put me in 
bed to one of the lasses, proposed to have one of the lasses out 
to make room for me, fell over chairs, and made noise enough 
to waken the dead : the whole illuminated by the same young 
torch-bearer, but now with two candles, and rapidly beginning 
to look like a man in a snowstorm. At last a bed was found for 
me, my clothes were hung out to dry before the parlour fire, 
and I was mercifully left to my repose. 

I awoke about nine with the sun shining in my eyes. The 
landlord came at my summons, brought me my clothes dried 
and decently brushed, and gave me the good news that the 
Six-Feet-High Club were all abed and sleeping olf their ex- 
cesses. Where they were bestowed was a puzzle to me ontil 
(as I was strolling about the garden patch waiting for break&st) 
I came on a bam door, and, looking in, saw all the red &ces 
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1 the straw like plums in a cake. Quoth the stalwart 
iaid wlio brought me my porridge and bade ine ' eat tiiern while 
Ibey were liol,' 'Ay, they were a' on tlie rnii-daii liv 
tlont 1 they 'ra fine ladi, uid they 11 be wme the iranr of It 
F01I7 Farbes's coat - I dinna kc wha 'a to get the creiih off 
that I* the added, with a righ; in which, Identlfyliig Fotfo« ai 
the tncb-bearer, I mentally joined. 

It wai a brsTe maming when I took tlie mad ; the inn ihone, 
■pring aeemed in the air, it imelt like April or May, and §ome 
OTei^rentnToiu birds ung in the coppices as I went by, I had 
plenty to think of, plenty to be grateAil foTj that gallant 
morning ; and yet I had a twitter at my heart To enter the 
city by daylight might be compared to marching on a batteiy ; 
every face that I confronted would threaten me like the 
muzzle of a gun ; and it came into my head suddenly with how 
much better a countenance I should be able to do it if I could 
but improvise a com]>anion. Hard by Merchiston 1 was so 
fortunate as to ob^^eri'c a bulky gentleman iu briindcloth nnd 
gaiters, stooping with his lie.id almost between his knees, before 
a stone wall. Seizing occasion by the forelnrh, I drew up as 1 
came alongside and inquired what he had fniind to interest him. 

He turned upon ine a countenance not much less broad than 
his back. 

'Why, sir,' he replied, '1 was even marvelling at my own 
indefeasible stupecdity : that I should walk tins way every week 
of my life, weather permitting, and should never before have 
nrilliced that stone,' touching it at tiie same time with a goodly 
oak staff. 

I followed the indication. The stone, which had been built 
sideways into the wall, offered traces of heraldic sculpture. At 
once there cnme a wild idea into my mind; his appearance 
tallied with Flora's description of Mr. Robbie ; a knowledge of 
hcr.ildry would go far to clinch the proof; and what could be 
more desirable than to sci'ape an informal acquaintance with the 
man whom I must approach next daj- with ray tale of the 
drovers, and whom I yet wished to please ? 1 stooped in 

' A chevron," I said ; ' on a chief three mullets ? Looks like 
Douglas, does it not?' 

' Yes, sir, it does ; you are right,' said he : 'it does look like 
Douglas; though, without the tinctures, and the whole thing 
being so battered and broken up, who shall venture an opinion ? 
Hut allow me to be more personal, sir. In these degenerate 
days I am astonished you should display so much proficiencj'.* 

'O, I was well grounded iu my youth by an old gentleman, a 
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Moid of my fkmilj, and I may mj my goardlan,' said I; 'bHC^ 
I have forgotten it since. God foibid I ihould delude yon 
into thinking me a heraldj sir ! I am only nn ungrammatical 
amateur.' 

' And a little modesty does no harm e^'en in a herald,' says 
my new acquaintance graciously. 

In short, we fell together on our onward way, and maintained 
very amicable discourse along what remained of the country 
road, past the suburbs, and on into the streets of the New Town, 
which was as deserted aud silent as a city of the dead. The 
shops were closed, no vehicle ran, cats sported in the midst of 
the sutmy causeway ; and our steps aud voices re-echoed from 
the quiet houses. It was the high-water, full and strange, of 
that weekly trance to which the city of Edinburgh is subjected: 
the apotheosis of the Sawhalh ; and 1 confess the spectacle 
ivanted not grandeur, however much it may have lacked cheer- 
fulness. There are few religious ceremonies more imposing. As 
we thus walked and talked in a public seclusion the bells broke 
out ringing through all the bounds of the city, and the streets 
began immediately to be thronged with decent church-goers. 

'Ah!' said my companioii, 'there are the bells! Now, sir, 
as you are a stranger I must offer you the hospitality of my 
pew, I do not know whether you are at ali used with our 
Scottish form ; but in case you are not J will find your places 
for yoa ; and Dr. Heiuy Gray, of St. Mai-y's (under whom I 
sit), is as good a preacher as we have to show you.' 

This pat me in a quandary. It was a degree of risk I was 
scarce prepared for. Dozens of people, who might pass me by 
in the street with no more than a second look, would go on 
from the second to the third, and from that to a final recogni- 
tion, if 1 were set before them, immobilised in a pew, during 
the whole time of service. An unlucky turn of the head would 
suffice to arrest their attention. 'Who is that?' they would 
think: 'surely I should know him!' and, a church being the 
place in all the world where one has least to think of, it was 
ten to one they would end by remembering me before tfie 
benediction. However, my mind was made up : I thanked my 
obliging friend, and placed myself at his disposal. 

Our way now led us into the north-east quarter of the town, 
among pleasant new faubourgs, to a decent new church of a 
good size, where I was soon seated by the side of my good 
Samaritan, and looked upon by a whole congregation of mena- 
cing faces. At first the possibility of danger kept me awake ; 
but by the time I had assured myself there was none to be 
apprehended, and the service was not in the least likely to be 
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lUiTebed by the arrest of a French spy, I ImuI to rCfii^ myxclf 
I to the talk of listening to Dr. Henrj- Gray. 

oved out, alter this ordeal was over, my friend was 
ruuniled aod claimed by his aeqiwintances of the coiu 
; and I was rejoiced to hear hhn addressed liy the 
lume of Bobbie. 

a u we were dear of the erowd — ' Hr, Robbie ? ' nU 
'^bowing. 

*Tbe Toy Mine, dr/ Bud be. 
' If I misUke not, a lawyer ? ' 

* A writer to His Maju^'b Signet, at your Krvlce.* 

* It Kenu we were predestined to be acqiuint&nces I ' I er- 
claimed. ' I have here a card in my pocket intended for you. 
It is from toy family lawyer. It was his last word, aa I was 
leaving, to ask to be remembered kindly, and to trust you would 
pass over so informal an introduction.' 

And I offered him the card. 

'Ay, ay, my old frEend Daniel !' says he, lookinp on the card. 
'And how does my old friend Daniel ?' 

I gave a favourable view of Mr. Romaine's health. 

'Well, this is certainly a whimsical incident,' he continued. 
'And since we are thus met already — aiid so much to my ad- 
vantage ! — the simplest thing will be to prnsccntc the iicqnjiiiil- 
auee instantly. Let me jnojiosc a snack between .scrniims, a 
bottle of my particular green seal — and when niihody is looking' 
we can talk blazons, Mr. Ducie !'— which was the name I (hen 
used and had already incidentally mentioned, in the vain hope 
of provoking a return in kiiid. 

' I beg your jwrdon, sir : do 1 understand you to invite me to 
your house ? ' said I. 

' That was the idea I was trying to convey," saiil he. ■ \Vi- 
have the name of hospitable people up here, and 1 would liki- 

'Mr. Robbie, I sliall hope to try it some day, but not yet.' I 
replied. ' 1 hope you will not misunderstand me. My business, 
which brings me to your city, is of a peculiar kinil. Till you 
shall have heard it, and, indeed, till its issue is known, I hhoulil 
feel as if I had stolen your invitation.' 

' Well, well,' said he, a little sobered, ' it nnisl be as you wish, 
though you would hardly speak otherwise if yon had eomniilted 
homicide! Mine is the loss. I must eat alone; a verj- \wr- 
nicious thing for a person of my habit of body, content myself 
with a pint of skinking claret, and meditate the discourse. Hut 
about this business of yours : if it is so particular as all that, it 
will doubtless admit of no delay.' 
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'I must confesBj sir, it presses,' I acknowledged. 

'Then, let us say to-morrow at half-past eight in the morn- 
ing/ said he ; ' and I hope, when your mind is at rest (and it 
does you much honour to take it as you do), that you will sit 
down with me to the postponed meal, not forgetting the bottle. 
You have my address?' lie added, and gave it me — which was 
the only thing I wanted. 

At last, at the level of York Place, we parted with mutual 
civilities, and I was free to pursue my way, through the mobs 
of people returning from church, to my lodgings in St. James' 
Square. 

Almost at the house door whom should I overtake but my 
landlady in a dress of gorgeous severity, and dragging a prize 
in her wake : no less than Rowley, with the cockade in his hat, 
and a smart pair of tops to his boots ! When I said he was in 
the lady's wake I spoke but in metaphor. As a matter of fact 
he was squiring her, with the utmost dignity, on his arm; and 
I followed them up the stairs, smiling to myself. 

Both were quick to salute me as soon as I was perceived, 
and Mrs. McRankine inquired where I had been. I told 
her boastfully, giving her the name of the church and the 
divine, and ignorantly supposing I should have gained caste. 
But she soon opened my eyes. In the roots of the Scottish 
character there are knots and contortions that not only no 
stranger can understand, but no stranger can follow ; he walks 
among explosives ; and his best course is to throw himself upon 
their mercy — ' Just as I am, without one plea,' a citation from 
one of the lady's favourite hymns. 

The sound she made was unmistakable in meaning, though it 
was impossible to be written down ; and I at once executed the 
manoeuvre I have recommended. 

^ You must remember I am a perfect stranger in your city,' 
said I. ^ If I have done wrong, it was in mere ignorance, my 
dear lady ; and this afternoon, if you will be so good as to take 
me, I shall accompany you,* 

But she was not to be pacified at the moment, and departed 
to her own quarters murmuring. 

' Well, Rowley,' said I ; ' and have you been to church ? ' 

' If you please, sir,' he said. 

^Well, you have not been any less unlucky than I have/ I 
returned. ' And how did you get on with the Scottish form ? ' 

^Well, sir, it was pretty 'ard, the form was, and reether 
narrow,' he replied. * I don't know w'y it is, but it seems to me 
like as if things were a good bit changed since W^illiam Wallace ! 
That was a main queer church she took me to, Mr. Anne ! I 
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s 1 could bave &at it out, it' she 'adii't 'a' give i 
Sbe ain't u bud ooe ut bottom, the old girl ; alls 1 
1 pounce a bit, and she do worry, hut, law bless you, Mr. | 
I Anne, it ain't notliink really — she don't mean it. W'y, she was 
I down on me like a 'midredweight of bricks this tnoniing. Von 
l^ee, last night she 'ad me in to supper, and, I beg your pardon, j 
£ir, but I took the freedom of playing^ her a chune or two. Shft^ J 
_jlidii't miad a bit; bo this morning I bejran to play to mysel£if 
and ihe flonnced In, and flew npj and carried on no end about 
Snudajl' 

' You see, Rowley,' aaid I, ' thej 're all mad op here, and yon 
have to humour them. See and don't qoarrel with Mn. 
McBackine ; and, above all, don't argue with her, or you '11 get 
the wont of it. Whatever she says, touch your forelock and 
say, "If you please !" or "I beg pardon, ma'am." And let me 
tell you one thing ; I am sorry, but you have to go to church 
with her again this afternoon. That 's duty, my boy ! ' 

As 1 had foreseen, the bells had scarce begun before Mrs. 
McRankine presented herself to be our escort, upon which I 
sprang up with readiness and offered her my arm, Kowley 
followed behind. I was beginning to grow accustomed to the 
risks of my stay in Edinburgh, and it even amused me to con- 
front a new churchful. I confess tlie amusement did not last 
until the end ; for if Dr. Gr.iy were long, Mr. McCriiw was not 
only longer, but more incoherent, and the matter of his sermon 
(which was a direct attack, apparently, on all the Churches of 
the world, my own among the number), where it had not the 
tonic quality of personal insult, rather inclined me to slumber. 
But 1 braced myself for my life, kept up Rowley with the end 
of a pin, and came through it awake, but no more. 

Bethiah was quite conquered by this ' m.irk of grace,' though, 
I am afraiil, she was also moved by more worldly considerations. 
The first is, the lady had not the least objection to go to church 
on the ann of an elegantly dressed young gentleman, and be 
followed by a spruce servant with a cockade in his hut. I could 
see it by the way she took possession of us, found us the places 
in the Bible, wliisjicred to me the name of the minister, passed 
us lozenges, which I (for my jiart) handed on to Rowley, and at 
each fresh attention stole a. little glance about the church to 
make sure she was observed. Rowley was a pretty boy ; you 
will pardon me if I also remembered that I was a favourable- 
looking young man. When we grow elderly, how the room 
brightens, and begins to look as it ought to look, on the 
entrance of youth, grace, health, and comeliness ! You do not 
want them for yourself, perhaps not even for your son, but you 
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look on imlUngf ; and when yon recall tbeir inugei — again, it is^ 
with a tmile. I defy you to see or think of them and not smile 
with an infinite and intimate, but quite impersonal, pleasure. 
Well, either I know nolhinp of women, or that was the case 
with liethiah McRankine. She had been to church with a 
cockade behind her, on the one hand ; on the other, her house 
was brightened by the presence of a pair of good-looking young 
fellows of the othtr sex, who were always pleased and deferen- 
tial in her society and accepted her views as final. 

These were sentiments to be encoiirnged ; and, on the way 
home fn)ra church- — if church it could be called — I adopted a 
most insidious device to magnify her interest. I took her into 
ihe confidence, that is, of my love affair, and 1 had no sooner 
mentioned a young lady with whom my affections were engaged 
than she turned upon me a face of awful gravity. 

' Is she bonny ? ' she inquired. 

1 gave her full assurances upon that. 

' To what denoamination does she beloang ? ' came next, and 
was so unexpected as almost to deprive me of breath. 

' Upon my word, ma'am, I have never inquired,' cried I ; 'I 
only know that she is a heartfelt Christian, and that is enough.' 

' Ay ! ' she sighed, ' if she has the root of the maitter ! 
There 's a remnant practically in most of the denoaminations. 
There's some in the McGlashanites, and some in the Glassites, 
and mony in the McMillanite.s, and there's a leeven even in 
the Estayblishmcnt.' 

'I have known some very good Papists even, if you go to 
that,' said I. 

' Mr. Dude, think shame to yoursel' ! ' she cried, 

' Why, my dear madam ! 1 only ' I began. 

' You shouldnae jest in sairious maitters,' she interrupted. 

Od the whole, she entered into what I chose to tell her of 
our idyll with avidity, like a cat licking her whiskers over a 
dish of cream ; and, strange to say — and so expansive a passion 
is that of love i— that I derived a perhaps equal satisfaction 
from confiding in that breast of iron. It made an immediate 
bond : from that hour we seemed to be welded into a family- 
party; and I had little difficulty in persuading her to join us 
and to preside over our tea-table. Surely there was never bo 
ill-matched a trio as Rowley, Mrs. McRankine, and the Viscount 
Anne ! But I am of the Apostle's way, with a diflcrence : all 
things to alt women ! When I cannot please a woman, hang 
me in my cravat ! 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

xmrn of MomuT: the uwvbk's pabtt 

Br half-past eight o'clock on the next narniiig, I was ringing the 
bell of the lawyer's office in Castle Street, where I found him 
ensconced at a busineBs table, in a room Burrounded by several 
tiers of green tin cases. He greeted me like an old friend. 

' Come away, sir, come away ! ' said he. ' Here is the dentist 
ready far yoa, and I think I can promise you that the operation 
will be practically painless.' 

' I am not so sure of that, Mr. Robbie,' I replied, as I shook 
hands with him. ' But at least there shall be no time lost with 
me.' 

I had to confess to having gone a-roving with a pair of 
drovers and their cattle, to having used a false name, to having 
murdered or half-murdered a fellow-creature in a scuffle on the 
moors, and to having suffered a couple of quite innocent men to 
lie some time in prison on a charge from which I could have 
immediately freed them. All this I gave him first of alt, to be 
done with the worst of it ; and all this he took with gravity, 
but without the least appearance of surprise. 

'Now, sir,' I continued, ' I expect to have to pay for my un- 
happy frolic, but I would like very well if it could be managed 
without my personal appearance or even the mention of my real 
name. I nad so much wisdom as to sail under false colours in 
this foolish jaunt of mine ; my family would be extremely con- 
cerned if they had wind of it ; but at tlie same time, if the case 
of this Foa has terminated fatally, and there are proceedings 
against Todd and Candlish, I am not going to stand by and see 
them vexed, far less punished ; and I authorise you to give mc 
op for trial if you think that best — oi-, if you think it unneces- 
sary, ill the meanwhile to make preparations for their defence. 
I hope, sir, that I am as little anxious to be Quixotic, as I am 
determined to be just,* 

'Very fairly spoken,' said Mr. Robbie. 'It b not much in 
my line, as doubtless your friend, Mr. Romaine, will have told 
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yoiL I rarely mix myself up with anjrthing on the erimiiial 
side^ or approaching it. However, for a young gentleman like 
you^ I may stretch a point, and I dare say I may he able to 

accom2)1isb more than perhaps anotlier. I will go at once to 
the Procurator Fiscal's office and inquire.' 

* Wait a moment, Mr. Robbie/ said I. ^ You forget the 
chapter of expenses. I had thought, for a beginning, of placing 
a thousand pounds in your hands.' 

^ My dear sir, you will kindly wait until I render yon my bill,' 
said Mr. Robbie severc.lv.' 

' It seemed to me,' I protested, * that coming to you almost 
as a stranger, and placing in your hands a piece of business so 
contrarv to your habits, some substantial guarantee of my good 
faith ^-' 

'Not the way that we do business in Scotland, sir,' he 
interrupted, with an air of closin<r the dispute. 

'And yet, Mr. Robbie,' I continued, 'I must ask you to allow 
me to proceed. I do not merely refer to the expenses of the 
case. 1 have my eye besides on Todd and Candlish. They are 
thoroughly deserving fellows ; they have been subjected through 
me to a considerable term of imprisonment ; and I suggest, sir, 
that you should not spare money for their indemnification. 
This will explain,* I added smiling, * my offer of the thousand 
pounds. It was in the nature of a measure by which you should 
judge the scale on >vhich I can afford to have this business 
carried through.* 

* I take you perfectly, Mr. Ducie,' said he. ' But the sooner 
I am off, the better this affair is like to be guided. My clerk 
will show you into the waiting-room and give you the day's 
Caledonian Mcrcurt/ and the last Register to amuse yourself with 
in the interval.' 

I believe Mr. Robbie was at least three hours gone. I saw 
him descend from a cab at the door, and almost immediately 
after I was shown again into his study, where the solemnity of 
his manner led me to augur the worst. For some time he had 
the inhumanity to read me a lecture as to the incredible 
silliness, 'not to say immorality,' of my behaviour. 'I have the 
satisfaction in telling you my ojnnion, because it appears that 
you are going to get off scot free,* he continued, where, indeed, 
I thought he might have begun. 

*The man, Faa, has been dischairged cured; and the two 
men, Todd and Candlish, would have been leeberated long ago, 
if it had not been for their extraordinary loyalty to yourself, 
Mr. Ducie — or Mr. St. Ivey, as I believe I should now call you. 
Never a word would either of the two old fools volunteer that 
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in any maniiei: poiuted at the existeoce of sucli a person 
when they were confronted with Faa's version of the afFair, they 
gave aocounts bo entirely discrepant witli their own furmci 

■ ■ - ■' jji^t the Fiscal 



^qiiu(iMSip(iiiii"il^ ■n^ imSijpnjS^Bjny ^S^Miwa t.hiTig behind It. 
Yoa iDi^ Deliere I won luigbcd him out of that I And I had 
the utis&etioD trf leeiDg jonr two fitendi set free, and yexf 
glad to be on the causeway again.' 

'Ohj sir,' I cried, 'yon ahoiild have bnmgbt them here.' 
'No instructiona, Mr. Dndel' said he. 'How did I know 
yoa wished to renew an acquaintance which you had joat 
terminated so fortunately 7 And, indeed, to be frank with you, 
I should have set my face against it, if you had ! Let them 
go ! They are paid and contented, and have the highest 
possible opinion of Mr, St. Ivey ! When I gave them fifty 
pounds apiece — which was rather more than enough, Mr. 
Diicie, whatever you may think- — the man Todil, who has the 
only tongue of the party, struck his staff on the ground. 
" Weel," says he, " I aye said he was a gentleman ! " " Man, 
Todd," said I, "that was just what Mr. St. Ivey said of 
yourself!"' 

' So it was a case of " Compliments fly when gentlefolk 

' No, no, Mr. Ducie, man Totld and man Candlish are gone 
out of your life, and a good riddance ! They are fine fellows in 
their way, but no proper associates for the like of yourself; and 
do you finally agree to he done with all eccentricity— take up 
with no more drovers, or i-overs, or tinkers, but enjoy the 
naiturul pleesures for which your age, your wealth, your intelli- 
gence, and (if I may be allowed to say it) your appearance so 
completely fit you. And the first of these,' quoth he, looking 
at his watch, ' will be to step through to my dining-room and 
share a bachelor's luncheon.' 

Over the ineal, which was good, Mr. Kobbic continued to 
develop the same theme. 'You're, no doubt, what they call a 
dancing-man?* said he. 'Well, on Thursday night there is the 
Assembly Ball. Yon must certainly go there, and you must 
permit me besides to do the honours of the ceety and send you 
a ticket. I am a thorough believer in a young man being a 
young man — but no more drovers or rovers, if you love me! 
Talking of which puts me in mind that you may be short of 
partners at the Assembly — oh, I have been young myself! — 
and if ye care to come to anything so portcntiously tedious as a 
tea-party at the house of a bachelor lawyer, consisting mainly 
of his nieces and nephews, and his grand-nieces and grand- 
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nephews, and his wardsi and generally the whole < Ian of Uie 
descendants of his clients, you might drop in to-night towards 
seven o'clock. I think I can show you one or two that are 

worth looking at, and you can dance with them later on at the 
Assembly.' 

He proceeded to give me a sketch of one or two eligible 
young ladies whom I might expect to meet. ' And then there's 
my parteecular friend, Miss Flora/ said he. ' But I *1I make no 
attempt of a description. You shall see her for yourself.' 

It will be readily supposed that I accepted his invitation; 
and returned home to make a toilette worthy of her I was to 
meet and the good news of which I was the bearer. The 
toilette, I have reason to believe, was a success. Mr. Rowley 
dismissed me with a farewell : ' Crikey ! Mr. Anne, but you do 
look prime ! ' Even the stony Bethiah was — how shall I say ? 
— dazzled, but scandalised, by my appearance ; and while, of 
course, she deplored the vanity that led to it, she could not 
wholly prevent herself from admiring the result. 

^ Ay, Mr. Ducie, this is a poor employment for a wayfaring 
Christian man !' she said. 'Wi* Christ despised and rejectit in 
all pairts of the world, and the flag of the Covenant flung doon, 
you will be muckle better on your knees ! However, I '11 have 
to confess that it sets you weel. And if it 's the lassie ye 're 
gaun to see the nicht, I suppose I'll just have to excuse ye! 
Bairns maun be bairns ! ' she said, with a sigh. ' I mind when 
Mr. McRankine came courtin', and that's lang by-gane — I mind 
I had a green gown, passementit, that was thocht to become me 
to admiration. I was nae just exactly what ye would ca' bonny ; 
but I was pale, penetratin*, and interestin*.' And she leaned 
over the stair-rail with a candle to watch my descent as long as 
it should be possible. 

It was but a little party at Mr. Robbie's — by which, I do not 
so much mean that there were few people, for the rooms were 
crowded, as that there was very little attempted to entertain 
them. In one apartment there were tables set out, where the 
elders were solemnly engaged upon whist ; in the other and 
larger one, a great number of youth of both sexes entertained 
themselves languidly, the ladies sitting upon chairs to be 
courted, the gentlemen standing about in various attitudes of 
insinuation or indifference. Conversation appeared the sole 
resource, except in so far as it was modified by a number of 
keepsakes and annuals which lay dispersed upon the tables, and 
of which the young beaux displayed the illustrations to the 
ladies. Mr. Robbie himself was customarily in the card-room ; 
only now and again, when he cut out, he made an incursion 
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among the young folks, and rolled about jovially from one tii ' 
another, the very picture of the general uncle. 

It chanced that Flora had met Mr. RobMe in the course of 

the afternoon. 'Now, Miss Flora,' he had said, 'come early, 

~' I have a Phtenis to show you — one Mr. Ducie, a new client 

that, I vow, I have fallen in love with ' ; and he was 

good as to add a word or two an my appearance, from which 

>ra conceived a suspicion of the truth. She had come to the 

■ly, in consequence, on the knife-edge of anticipation and 
il&rm ; had chosen a place by the door, where I found her, on 
ay arrival, surrounded by a posse of vapid youths ; and, when 
I drew near, sprang up to meet mc In the moot natural inanner 
in the world, and, obviously, with a prepared form of woTds. 

' How do yon do, Mr. Ducie ? ' she a^d, ' It is quite an age 
since I have seen you ! ' 

' I have much to tell you. Miss Gilchrist,' 1 replied. ' May I 
sit down ? ' 

For the artful girl, by sitting near the door, and the 
judicious use of her shawl, had contrived to keep a chair empty 
by her side. 

She made room for me, as a matter of course, and the youths 
had the discretion to melt before us. As soon as I was once 
seated her fan flew out, and she whispered belund it : 

'Are you mad ?' 

'Madly in love,' I replied; 'but in no other sense.' 

' I have no patience ! You caimot understand what I am 
suffering ! ' she said. ' What are you to say to Ronald, to Major 
Chevenix, to my aunt ? ' 

' Your aiint ? ' 1 cried, with a start. ' Peccari ! is she here i ' 

'She is in the card-room at whist,' said Flora. 

' Where she will probably stay all the evening ? ' I suggested. 

' She may,' she admitted ; ' she generally does ! ' 

'Well, then, I must avoid the card-room," said I, 'which is 
very much what I had counted upon doing. 1 did not come 
here to play cards, but to contemplate a certain young lady to 
my heart's content — if it can ever be contented ! — and to tell 
her some good news.' 

'But there are still Ronald and the Major!' she persisted. 
' They are not card-room fixtures ! Ronald will be coming and 
going. And as for Mr. Chevenix, he ' 

'Always sits with Miss Flora?' I interrupted. 'And they 
talk of poor St. Ives? I had gathered as much, my dear; and 
Mr. Ducie has come to prevent it! But pray dismiss these 
fears ! I mind no one but your aunt.' 

' Why my aunt ? ' 
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e youp Aunt Is « lady, my dear, and a very e| .-„^^^^ 
and, like all clever ladies, a very rash lady,' said I, 'You can^ 
never count upon them, unless you are sure of getting them in 
a comer, as I have got you, ami talking them over rationally, as 
I am just engaged on with yourself! It would be quite the 
same to your aunt to make the worst kind of a scandal, with an 
equal iiidi (Terence to my danger anil to the feelings of our good 
host!' 

•Well,' she said, 'and wluit of Ronald, then? Do you think 
he is above mukiug a scandal P Vou must know him very 
litUe!' 

'On the other hand, it is iny pretension that 1 know him 
very well!' 1 replied. 'I must speak to Ronald first — not 
Ron;.ld to me— that is all ! ' 

'Then, please, f;o and speak to him at once !' she pleaded, 
' He is there^Jo you see ? — at the upper end of the room, 
talking to that girl in pink.' 

'And so lose this scat before I have told you my good news?' 
I exclaimed. ' Catch me ! Aiul, besides, my dear one, think a 
little of me and my good news ! I thought the bearer of good 
news was always welcome ! I hoped he might be a little 
welcome for himself! Consider! I have but one friend; and 
let me stay by her ! And there is only one thing I care to 
hear ; and let me hear it ! ' 

•Oh, Anne,' she sighed, 'if I did not love yon, why should I 
be 80 uneasy? I am turned into a coward, dear! Think, if it 
were the other way round — if you were quite safe and I was in, 
oh, such danger !' 

She had no sooner said it than I was convicted of being a 
dullard. 'God forgive me, dear!" I miule haste to reply, 
' I never saw before that there were two sides to tJiis ! ' And I 
told her my talc as bricfiy as I could, and rose to seek Ronald. 
' You see, my dear, you are obeyed,' I said. 

She gave me a look that was a reward in itself; and as I 
turned away from her, with a strong sense of turning away from 
the sun, I carried that look in my bosom like a caress. The 
girl in pink was an arch, ogling person, with a good deal 
of eyes and teeth, and a great play of shoulders and rattle 
of conversation. There could be no doubt, from Mr. Ronald's 
attitude, that he worshipped the very chair she sat on. But I 
was quite ruthless. 1 laid my hand on his shoulder, as he was 
stooping over her like a hen over a chicken. 

' Excuse me for one moment, Mr. Gilchrist ! ' said I. 

He started and span about in answer to my touch, and 
exhibited a face of inarticulate wonder. 
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'Yes!" I caiitiniitd, 'it U even myself! Pardou inc for ^^^H 
temi|itiiig so agreeable a iHe-tt-lele, but yon know, inv good ^^^| 
How, we owe a lir^t duty to Mv. Kobbie. It would never da ^H 
rislt making a scene in tlie muii's drawing-room ; 30 the fii'st ^^^H 
thing I had to attend to vaa to have yon warned. The name I 
^ by Is Dude, tooj in cue of accidents.' 

' I — I Bay, you know I ' cried Ronald. ' Dence take it, what 
are you doing here ? ' 

' Hush, bush I ' said i. ' Not the placcj my dear fellow — ^not 
the place. Come to my nxans, if yon like, tonight after the 
party, or to-morrow in the morning, and we can talk it oat over 
a segar. But here, yon know, it really won't do at all.' 

Before he conld colleet his mind for an answer, I had given 
him my address in St. James Square, and had again mingled 
with the crowd, Alas ! I was not fated to get back to Flora so 
easily ! Mr. Robbie was in the patli : he was insatiably 
loquacious; and as he continued to palaver I watched the 
insipid youths gather again about my idol, and cursed my fate 
and my liost. He remembered suddenly that I was to attend 
the Assembly Ball on Thiired.iy, and had only attended to-night 
by way of a preparative. This put it into liis head to present 
me to another young lady ; but I managed this interview with 
so much art that, while 1 was scrupulously polite iiinl even 
cordial to the fair one, 1 contrived to keep Itobliie beside nic all 
the time and to leave along with liim when the ordeal was (»er. 
^Ve were just walking away arm in arm, when I spied my 
friend the Major approaching, still' as « ramrod and, as nsnal. 
obtrusively clean. 

'Oh ! there's a man I want to know,' said 1, taking the bull 
by the honis. ' Won't you introduce nic to Major (:l'n>veni\ .- ' 

' At a word, my dear fellow,' said liobbie ; and ' Major ! ' he 
ci'ied, 'c<mic here and let nic ]iresent to yon my friend Mr. 
Ducic, wlio desires the honour of your acquaintance.' 

The Major flushed visibly, but otherwise preserved his com- 
posure. He bowed very low. 'I'm not very sure,' he said: 
' I have an idea we have met before ? ' 

'Informally,' I said, returning his bow; 'and I have long 
looked forward to the pleasure of regularishig our aeqnaint- 

' You are very good, Mr. Ducie,' he returned. ' Perhaps you 
could aid my memory a little ? \\'here was it that I had the 
pleasure ? ' 

'Oil, that would be telling talcs out of school,' said I, with 
a laugh, 'and before my lawyer, too ! ' 

'I'll wager,' broke in Mr. Robbie, 'that, when you knew my 




dienty Chevenlz — the past of our friend Mr. Da m obgeun^ 

chapter fiill of horrid secrets — I '11 wager^ now^ yon knew him 
as St. Ivey/ says he^ nudging me violently. 

* I think not, sir/ said the Major, with pinched lips. 

' Well, I wish he may prove all right ! ' continued the lawyer, 
with certainly the worst-inspired jocularity in the world. ' I 
know nothing by him ! He may be a swell mobsman for me 
with his aliases. You must put your memory on the rack. 
Major, and when ye Ve remembered when and where ye met 
him, be sure ye tell me.' 

' I will not fail, sir,' said Chevenix. 

* Seek to him ! ' cried Robbie, waving his hand as he de- 
parted. 

The Major, as soon as we were alone, turned upon me his 
impassive countenance. 

^ Well,' he said, ' you have courage.* 

' It is midoubted as your honour, sir,* I returned, bowing. 

' Did you expect to meet me, may I ask } * said he. 

* You saw, at least, that I courted the presentation,' said I. 
' And you were not afraid } ' said Chevenix. 

' I was perfectly at ease. I knew I was dealing with a 
gentleman. Be that your epitaph.* 

'Well, there are some other people looking for you,* he 
said, *who will make no bones about the point of honour. 
The police, my dear sir, are simply agog about you.' 

'And I think that that was coarse,* said I. 

* You have seen Miss Gilchrist } ' he inquired, changing the 
subject. 

' With whom, I am led to understand, we are on a footing 
of rivalry ? * I asked. ' Yes, I have seen her.* 

'And I was just seeking her,* he replied. 

I was conscious of a certain thrill of temper ; so, I suppose, 
was he. We looked each other up and down. 

'The situation is original,* he resumed. 

' Quite,* said I. ' But let me tell you frankly you are blowing 
a cold coal. I owe you so much for your kindness to the 
prisoner Champdivers.* 

' Meaning that the lady's affections are more advantageously 
disposed of .^* he asked, with a sneer. 'Thank you, I am sure. . 
And, since you have given me a lead, just hear a word of good 
advice in your turn. Is it fair, is it delicate, is it like a 
gentleman, to compromise the young lady by attentions which 
(as you know very well) can come to nothing } ' 

I was utterly unable to find words in answer. 

'Excuse me if I cut this interview short,' he went on. 'It 
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(eenu to me doomed to come to nothing, and there is morai^ 
|iittrsctive metal.' 

'Yes,' I replied, 'as you say, it cannot amount to much. 
I You are impotent, buiind hand and foot in honour. You know 
I me to be a man falsely accused, and even if you did not know 
I it, from your position as my rival you have only the choice to 
Lifltuid quite still or to be in&mouB.' 

Boed, with another change a 

J&t for wbera Flon m> sittitig " 
•nUdat her eoott of vapid yootfa^ end I had no chtdce bat to 
fbUoir him, a bad ■e«»iid, and readiog myaelf, aa I went, a 
■harp lesson on the command of temper. 

It is a strange thing how young men in their teens go down 
at the mere wind of the coming of men of twenty-five and 
upwards ! The vapid ones fled without thought of resistance 
before the Major and me ; a few dallied awhile in the neigh- 
bourhood^so to speak, with their fingers in their mouths — 
but presently these also followed the rout, and we remained 
face to face before Flora. There was a draught in that corner 
by the door; she had thrown her pelisse over her bare arms 
and neck, and the dark fur of the trimming set them oiF. She 
shone by contrast; the light played on her smooth skin to 
admiration, and the colour changed in her CKcited face. For 
the least fraction of a second she looked from one to the other 
of her pair of rival swains, and seemed to hesitate. Then she 
addressed Chevenix : — 

' You are coming to the Assembly, of course. Major 
Chevenix ? ' said she. 

' I fear not ; I fear I shall be otherwise engaged,' he replied. 
'Even the pleasure of dancing with you, Miss Flora, must give 
way to dutj'.' 

For awhile the talk ran harmlessly on the weather, and then 
branched off towards the war. It seemed to be by no one's 
fault ; it was in the air, and had to come. 

' Good news from the scene of operations,' snid the Major. 

'Good news while it lasts/ I said. 'But will Miss Gilchrist 
tell U9 her private thought upon the war? In her admiration 
for the victors, does not there mingle some pity for the 
vanquished?' 

' Indeed, sir,' she said, with animation, ' only too much of 
it ! War is a subject that I do not think should be talked of 
to a girl. I am, I have to be — what do you call it ? — a non- 
combatant ? And to remind me of what others have to do and 
suffer : no, it is not fair ! ' 
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' Miss Gilebilst hu the tender female heUrt,' i 

' Do not be too sure of that ! ' she cried. ' I would love to 
be allowed to figlit myself! ' 

' On which side ? " I asked. 

' C;in yoii ask ? ' she exclaimed. ' I am a Scottish girl ! ' 

' She is a Scottish g-irl ! ' repented the Major, looking at me. 
' And no one grudges you her pity ! ' 

'And I glory in every grain of it she has to spare/ said I. 
' Pity is akin to love.' 

'Well, anil let us put that question to Miss Gilchrist. It 
is for her to decide, and for us to bow to the decision. Is 
pity, Miss Flora, or is admiration, nearest love r" 

'Oh, come,' said I, 'let us be more concrete. Lay before the 
lady a complete case : describe your man, then I '11 describe 
mine, and Miss Flora shall decide.' 

'I think I see j-our meaning,' saiil he, 'and I'll try. You 
think that pity — nnd the kindred sentiments — have the greatest 
power upon the hc^rt. I thiuk more nobly of wrmen. To 
my view, the man they love will first of all command their 
respect; he will be steadfast— proud, if you please; dry, pos- 
sibl}-— but of all things steadfast. They will look at iiim in 
doubt ; at last tbey will see tb.it stern face which he presents 
to all the rest of the world soften to them alone. First, trust, 
1 say. It is so that a woman loves who is worthy of heroes.' 

'Your man is very ambitious, sir,' said I, 'and very much of 
a hero ! Mine is a humbler, and, I would fain think, a more 
human dog. He is one with no particular trust in himself, with 
no superior steadfastness to be admired for, who sees a lady's 
face, who bears her voice, and, without any phi'ase about the 
matter, falls in love. What does he ask for, then, but pity ? — 
pity for his weakness, pity for his love, whicli is his life. You 
woold make women always the inferiors, gaping up at yonr 
imaginary lover ; he, like a marble statue, with his nose in the 
air I But God has been wiser than you ; and the most stead- 
fast of your heroes may prove human, after all. We appeal to the 
queen for judgment,' I added, turning and bowing before Flora. 

'And how shall the queen judge?' she asked, 'I must give 
you an answer that is no answer at all, "The wind bloweth 
where it listeth " : she goes where her heart goes.' 

Her face flushed as she said it ; mine also, for I read in It ft 
declaration, and my heart swelled for joy. But Cbevenix grew 
pale. 

' You moke of life a very dreadful kind of lottery, ma'sm,' 
said he. ' But I will not despair. Honest and unomomental 
is still my choice.' 
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And I most sa,v he looked exlnmrly linitdsomc iukI very 
nniiisingly like tlie roaHtle statue vttli its nose in the air to 
which I had compared him. 

' I cannot imagine how we got upon this siilijrct.' ssid Flora. 

'Madame, it was through the war," replied (.'hevcnix. 

'All roads lead to Rome,' I comniented. 'What cUc wwild 
you expect Mr. Chesenix and myself to talk of?' 

About this time I was conscion^ of a ccrtnin bustle and move- 
mcut iu the room behind me, but did not pay hi it that deg»e 
of attention which perhaps would have been wise. There eame 
a certain change in FlOTa's faee ! »be wiPBaHri 
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eat; that I should go may and leave die field dear tat 1117 rival, 
'iriiich I had not the least Idea of doing. At last she rose from 
her chair with impatience. 

' I think it time you were saying good-night, Mr Ducic 1 ' she 

I could not in the lenst see w'hy, and said so. 

Whereupon she g.ive me this appjillinR niiswcr. • My mint is 
coming out of the card^room." 

In less time than it takes to tell, I had 
escape. Looking back from the ihmnva 
see, for a moment, the aiisjiist profile n 
" " IS Gilchrist issuing from the card-i'oon 
I stood not im the order 



vmgs. 
moment after, I 1 
the lighted windows shouc ilowu o 
ironical shadows of those who hnd r 



y bow nml my 
,ay, I nn« pHvilcRrd to 
mid g,.ld <-y.'Klass<-s of 
.111 : am! thr sij;ht lent 
■ of my K.iiiig ; nml n 
:. of Ca-.lle Sin'et, ami 




CHAPTER XXIX 

EVENTS OF TUESDAY : THE TOILS CLOSING 

This day began with a surprise. I found a letter on my break- 
fast-table addressed to Edward Ducie, Esquire ; and at first I 
was startled beyond measure. ' Conscience doth make cowards 
of us all ! ' When I had opened it, it proved to be only a note 
from the lawyer, enclosing a card for the Assembly Ball on 
Thursday evening. Shortly after, as I was composing my mind 
with a segar at one of the windows of the sitting-room, and 
Rowley, having finished the light share of work that fell to him, 
sat not far off tootling with great spirit and a marked preference 
for the upper octave, Ronald was suddenly shown in. I got him 
a segar, drew in a chair to the side of the fire, and installed him 
there — I was going to say, at his ease, but no expression could 
be farther from the truth. He was plainly on pins and needles, 
did not know whether to take or to refuse the segar, and, after 
he had taken it, did not know whether to light or to return it. 
I saw he had something to say ; I did not think it was his own 
something ; and I was ready to offer a large bet it was really 
something of Major Chevenix's. 

' Well, and so here you are ! * 1 observed, with pointless cor- 
diality, for I was bound I should do nothing to help him out. 
If he were, indeed, here running errands for my rival, he might 
have a fair field, but certainly no favour. 

' The fact is,' he began, * I would rather see you alone.' 

* Why, certainly,' I replied. ' Rowley, you can step into the 
bedroom. My dear fellow,' I continued, * this sounds serious. 
Nothing MTong, I trust.' 

^Well, I'll be quite honest,' said he. 'I am & good deal 
bothered.' 

' And I bet I know why ! ' I exclaimed. ' And I bet I can 
put you to rights, too ! ' 

' What do you mean ! ' he asked. 

* You must be hard up,' said I, ^ and all I can say is, you 've 
come to the right place. If you have the least use for a hun- 
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3 pounds, or any such trifUng sum 
'b here, quite at your service.' 
"s most kiud of you/ aa 
t think how you guesu 
' " But I havei " 
' cried I, 'Not % 
1, Toa and I ate on 3 

r tokt yon did me one of tbow tenieei Uut 
nuke men frienda tat ever. And since I have lud the fi^tuoe 
to come into afkirihare of money, j art oblige me, and consider 
to mnch of it aa your own.' 

' No/ he Mid, ' I coaldn't take it ; I couldn't, really. Beaide% 
the fact i>, I 've come or a very different matter. It 'a about 
my sister, St. Ives,' and he shook his head menacingly at me. 

'You're quite sure?' I peisisted. 'It's here, at your service 
— up to five hundred pounds, if you like. Well, all right ; only 
remember where it ia, when you do want it.' 

' Oh, please let me alone ! ' cried Ronald : ' I 've come to say 
something unpleasant ; and how on earth can I do it, if you 
don't give a fellow a chance ? It 's about my sister, as I said. 
You can see for yourself that it can't be allowed to go on. It 's 
compromising; it don't lead to anything; and you're not the 
kind of man (you must feel it yourself) th.it I can allow my 
female relatives to have anything to do with. 1 hate saying 
this, St Ives ; it looks like hitting a man when he 's down, you 
know ; and I told the Major I very much disliked it from the first. 
However, it had to be said; and now it has been, and, between 
gentlemen, it shouldn't be necessary to refer to it an;ain.' 

'It's compromising; it doesn't lead to anything; not the 
kind of man,' I repeated thoughtfully. ' Yes, I believe 1 under- 
stand, and shall make haste to put myself en regie.' I stood up, 
and laid my segar down. ' Mr, Gilchrist,' said I, with a bow, 
'in answer to your very natural observations, I beg to offer 
myself as a suitor for your sister's hand. I am a man of title, 
of which we think lightly in France, but of ancient lineage, 
which is everywhere prized. I can display thirty-two quarter- 
ings without a blot. My expectations are certainly above the 
average : I believe my uncle's income averages about thirty 
thousand pounds, though I admit I was not careful to inform 
myself. Put it anywhere between fifteen and fifty thousand; 
it is certainly not less.' 

'All this is very easy to say/ said Ronald, with a pitying 
smile. ' Unfortunately, these tilings are in the air.' 

' Pardon me, — in Buckinghamshire/ said I, smiling. 

'Well, what I mean is, my dear St. Ives, that you can't prove 
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them/ he continued. 'They might just as well not be : do you 
follow me ? You can't bring us any third party to back you up.' 

'Oh^ come !' cried I, springin/r up and hurrying to the table. 
'You must excuse me!' I wrote Romaine's address. 'There 
is my reference, Mr. Gilchrist. Until you have written to him, 
and received his nei^ative answer, I have a right to be treated, 
and I shall see that you treat me, as a gentleman.' 

He was brought up with a round turn at that. 

'I beg your pardon, St. Ives/ said he. 'Believe me, I had 
no wish to be offensive. But there's the difficulty of this 
affair ; I can't make any of my points without offence ! You 
must excuse me, it 's not my fault. But, at aiiy rate, you must 
see for yourself this proposal of marriage is — is merely impos- 
sible, my dear fellow. It 's nonsense ! Our countries are at 
war; you are a prisoner.* 

' My ancestor of the time of the Ligue,' I replied, ' married 
a Huguenot lady out of the Saintonge, riding two hundred 
miles through an enemy's country to bring off his bride ; and 
it was a happy marriage.' 

'Well!' he began; and then looked down into the fire, and 
became silent. 

' Well } ' I asked. 

' Well, there 's this business of — Goguelat,' said he, still 
looking at the coals in the grate. 

'What!' I exclaimed, starting in my chair. 'What's that 
you say } ' 

' This business about Goguelat,* he repeated. 

' Ronald,' said I, ' this is not your doing. These are not your 
own words. I know where they came from : a coward put them 
in your mouth.' 

' St. Ives ! * he cried, ' why do you make it so hard for me ? 
and where *s the use of insulting other people.'* The plain 
English is, that I can't hear of any proposal of marriage from 
a man under a charge like that. You must see it for yourself, 
man! It's the most absurd thing I ever heard of! And you 
go on forcing me to argue with you, too ! ' 

'Because I have had an affair of honour which terminated 
unhappily, you — a young soldier, or next-door to it — refuse my 
offer } Do I understand you aright ? ' said I. 

'My dear fellow!' he wailed, 'of course you can twist my 
words, if you like. You say it was an affair of honour. Well, 

I can't, of course, tell you that — I can't I mean, you must 

see that that 's just the point ! Was it } I don't know,' 

' I have the honour to inform you/ said I. 

' Well, other people say the reverse, you see ! ' 
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^K*'nie s ilut wij num irlto Ii M 

^bifortunate t» to tuve n u agi. Mid ftbont him Is not the 
^Bftn to be mj brothei^in-iaw i ue cried. 
■ 'Do j^ou Jmow who will be my fint witncM at the court? 
Arthor ChcTenix I ' uld I. 

' I dmi't cue I ' he cried, limng fiom hia chair and beginning 
to pace ontngeoiuly aboat the room, 'What do you tnean, 
St lyea? Whatiithii about? It's like a dream, I dedarel 
Yon made an offer, and I hare refused it I don't like it, I 
don't want it; and whatever I did, <x didn't, wonldo't matte 
— my aunt wouldn't hear of It anyway ! Can't you take your 
answer, man ? ' 

'You must remember, Ronald, that we are playing with 
edged tools,' said I. 'An ofTer of marriage is a delicate sub- 
ject to handle. You have refused, and you Iiave justified your 
refusal by several statements : first, tliat 1 was an impostor ; 

second, that our countries were at wtir ; and tliiril No, 

I will speak,' said I ; ' you can answer when I ha\e dune, — and 
third, that I had dishonourably killed— or was said to liave done 
so — the man Gognelat. Now, my dear ftljuw, tliese are very 
awkwnrd grounds to be taking. Fi'om any one else'.s lijis I need 
scarce tell you how I should resent thcni ; but my liunds are 
tied, I have so much grntitude to you, without tidking of the 
love I bear your sister, that you insuit me, when you do so, 
under the cover of a complete impunity. I must foci the pain 
—and I do feel it acutely — 1 can do nothing to protect myself.' 
He had been anxious enough to interrupt me in the be^n- 
ning; but now, anil after I had ceased, he stood a long while 

'St. Ives,' he said at last, 'I think I had better go away. 
This has been very irritating. I never at all niciint to say any- 
of the kind, and I ai>ologise to you. I have all the esteem f<)r 
you tliat one gentleman should have for another. 1 only meant 
to tell you — to show you what had influenced my mind ; and 
that, in short, the thing was impossible. One thing you may 
be quite sure of: / shall do nothing against you. Will you 
shake hands before I go away .' ' lie blurted out, 

'Yes,' said 1, 't agree with you — the interview has been 
irritating. Let bygones be bygones. Good-bye, Itunald.' 

' Good-bye, St. Ives ! ' he returned, ' I "m heartily sorry.' 

And with that he was gone. 

The windows of my own sitting-room looked towards the 
north; but the entrance passage drew its light from the direc- 
tion of the square. Hence I was able to observe Ronald's 
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depAitnrej his very disheutened gaitj and the &ct that he 
joinedj about half-way, by no less a man than Major Cheyeniz. 
At this, I could scarce keep from smiling; so unpalatable an 
interview must be before the pair of them^ and I could bear their 
voices^ clashing like crossed swords, in that eternal antiphony 
of ^ I told you,' and ' I told you not.* Without doubt, they had 
gained very little by their visit ; but then I had gained less 
than nothing, and had been bitterly dispirited into the bargain. 
Ronald had stuck to his guns and refused me to the last. It 
was no news ; but, on the other hand, it could not be contorted 
into good news. I was now certain that during my temporary 
absence in France, all irons would be put into the fire, and the 
world turned upside down, to make Flora disown the obtrusive 
Frenchman and accept Chevenix. Without doubt she would 
resist these instances : but the thought of them did not please 
me, and I felt she should be warned and prepared for the 
battle. 

It was no use to try and see her now, but I promised myself 
early that evening to return to Swanston. In the meantime I 
had to make all my preparations, and look the coming journey 
in the face. Here in Edinburgh I was within four miles of the 
sea, yet the business of approaching random fishermen with my 
hat in the one hand and a knife in the other, appeared so 
desperate, that I saw nothing for it but to retrace my steps 
over the northern counties, and knock a second time at the 
doors of Birchell Fenn. To do this, money would be necessary ; 
and after leaving ray paper in the hands of Flora I had still a 
balance of about fifteen hundred pounds. Or rather I may say 
I had them and I had them not ; for after my luncheon with 
Mr. Robbie I had placed the amount, all but thirty pounds of 
change, in a bank in George Street, on a deposit receipt in the 
name of Mr. Rowley. This I had designed to be my gift to 
him, in case I must suddenly depart. But now, thinking better 
of the arrangement, I despatched my little man, cockade and all, 
to lift the fifteen hundred. 

He was not long gone, and returned with a flushed face, and 
the deposit receipt still in his hand. 

* No go, Mr. Anne,' says he. 

* How *s that ? * I inquired, 

' Well, sir, I found the place all right, and no mistake/ said he. 
^ But I tell you what gave me a blue fright ! There was a 
customer standing by the door, and I reckonised him! Who 
do you think it was, Mr. Anne } W'y, that same Red-F 
him I had breakfast with near Aylesbury.' 

^ You are sure you are not mistaken ? ' I asked. 
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P Certain sure,' lie replied. ' Not Mr, Lavender, I don't niesn, 
t; ] mcuD the other party. " Wot 's he doing here ?' says I. 
fit don't look right.'" 

' Not by any means,' I Hgreed. 

I walked to and fro in the opartment reflecting. This 
BTticular Bow Street runner might be here by accideut ; but 
^was to imagine & Biogular play of coincidence that he, who 

' ■ " • ■" ■• n^ith him in the 'Green Drngou/ 

e now in Scotland, where he could 
^tad by the dmn of the bank where 
Bmrlf^ kept hii acconnL 

' Bowlcy,' laid I, ' he didn't see yoa, did he P ' 

' Never » fear,' qufith Rowley. ' W'y Hr. Anne, sir, if he 'ad, 
yoa wonldn't have seen me any more ! I ain't a hass, sir ! ' 

' Well, my boy, yoa can put that receipt in your pocket. 
You'll have no more use for it till you're quite clear of me. 
Don't lose it, though ; it "b your share of the Christmas-box ; 
fifteen hundred pounds all for yourself.' 

'Begging your pardon, Mr. Anne, sir, but wot fori' said 
Rowley. 

'To set up a public-house upon,' snid I. 

'If you'Uexcuseme, sir, lain't gotaiiy call to set up a public- 
house, sir,* he replied stoutly. ' And I tell yow wot, sir, it 
seems to me I'm rccther young for the billet. I 'm your body 
servant, Mr. Anne, or else I 'm notliink.' 

'Well Rowley,' I said, 'I'll tell you what it's for. It's for 
the good service you have done me, of which 1 don't care — and 
don't dare — to speak. It 's for your loyalty and cheerfulness, 
my dear boy. I bad meant it for you; but to tell you the 
truth, it 's past mending now — it has to be yours. Since that 
man is waiting by the bank, the money can't be touched until 
1 'ni gone. 

'Until you're gone, sir?' re-echoed Rowley. 'You don't go 
anywheres without me, I can tell you that, Mr. Anne, sir!' 

'Yes, ray boy,' said I, 'we are going to part very soon now; 
probably to-morrow. And it's for my sake, Rowley ! Depend 
upon it, if there was any reason at all for that Bow Street man 
being at the bank, he was not there to look out for you. How 
they could have found out about the account so early is more 
than I can fathom ; some strange coincidence must have jilayed 
me false! But there the fact is; and Ifowley, I'll not only 
have to say farewell to you presently, I '11 have to ask you to 
stay indoors until I can say it. Remember, my boy, it's only 
io that you can serve me now.' 

'W'y, sir, you say the word, and of course I'll do iti' he 
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cried. "'Nothink by 'alyes/' is my motto! I'm your maa, "^^ 
through thick and thin^ live or die, I am ! ' 

In the meantime there was nothing to be done till towards 
sunset. My only chance now was to come again as quickly as 
possible to speech of Flora, wlio was my only practicable banker ; 
and not before evening was it worth while to think of that. I 
might compose myself as well as 1 was able over the Caledonian 
Mercury, with its ill news of the campaign of France and belated 
documents about the retreat from Russia ; and, as I sat there 
by the fire, I was sometimes all awake with anger and 
mortification at what I was reading, and sometimes again I 
would be three parts asleep as I dozed over the barren items of 
home intelligence. ' Lately arrived * — this is what I suddenly 
stumbled on — 'at Dumbreck's Hotel, the Viscount of Saint- Yves.' 

' Rowley,' said I. 

'If you please, Mr. Anne, sir,' answered the obsequious^ 
lowering his pipe. 

'Come and look at this, my boy,' said I, holding out the 
paper. 

' My crikey ! ' said he. ' That *s *im, sir, sure enough ! ' 

' Sure enough, Rowley,' said I. ' He 's on the trail. He 
has fairly caught up with us. He and this Bow Street man 
have come together, I would swear. And now here is the 
whole field, quarry, hounds and hunters, all together in this city 
of Edinburgh.' 

* And wot are you goin' to do now, sir ? Tell you wot, let 
me take it in 'and, please ! Gimme a minute, and I '11 disguise 
myself, and go out to this Dum — to this hotel, leastways, 
sir — and see wot he *s up to. You put your trust in me, Mr. 
Anne : I'm fly, don't you make no mistake about it. I'm all 
a-growing and a-blowing, 1 am.' 

* Not one foot of you,' said I. ' You are a prisoner, Rowley, 
and make up your mind to that. So am I, or next door to it. 
I showed it you for a caution ; if you go on the streets, it spells 
death to me, Rowley.' 

' If you please, sir,' says Rowley. 

' Come to think of it,* I continued, ' you must take a cold, or 
something. No good of awakening Mrs. McRankine's suspicions.' 

'A cold.'*' he cried, recovering immediately from his 
depression. 'I can do it, Mr. Anne.' 

And he proceeded to sneeze and cough and blow his nose, 
till I could not restrain myself from smiling. 

' Oh, I tell you, I know a lot of them dodges,' he observed 
proudly. 

* Well, they come in very handy,' said L 
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'I 'd better gu at once and show it to the old gn), 'adn't I i' 

I tuhl him, by nil means ; and he was gone upon the instant, 
Klecful as though to a game of football. 
,'1 took up the papev and read carelessly on, niy thoughts 
Igaged with my immediate danger, till I stmck on the next 

'b connection with the recent hoizid mnider In the Cutlc^ 
we ere deaircd to make public the fidh>wlna IntdUgence. Hie 
Boldler, ChunpdiTen, )■ supposed to be in the neii^boarhood of 
thla ci^. He is about the middle height pr rather under, of a 
pleasing appearance and highly genteel address. When last 
heard of he wore a iashionable suit of pearl-grey, and boots 
with fawn-coloured tops. He is accompanied by a servant 
about sixteen years of age, speaks English without any accent, 
and passed under the alias of Ramomie. A reward is oiTered 
for bis apprehension.' 

In a moment 1 was in the next room, stripping from me the 
pearl-coloured suit ! 

I confess I was now a good deal agitated. It is difficult to 
watch the toils closing sloiviy and surely about you, ami 
to retain your composure ; and I was glad that Rowley was not 
present to spy on my confusion. I was flushed, my breath 
came thick; I cannot remember a time when I was more put 

And yet I must wait and tlo nothing, and partake of mj' 
meals, and entertain the evcr-garrutous liowley, as though I 
were entirely my own man. And if I did not require to 
entertain Mrs. Mcltankine also, that was but another drop of 
bitterness in my cup ! For wliat ailed my landlady, that sJie 
should hold herself so severely aloof, that she should refuse 
conversation, that her eyes should be reddened, that I should 
so continually hear the voice of her private supplications sound- 
ing through the house .^ I was much deceived, or she had read 
the insidious paragraph and recognised the comminnted pearl- 
grey suit. I remember now a certain air with which she had 
laid the paper on my table, and a certain sniff, between sympathy 
and defiance, with which she Iiad announced it : 'There's your 
Mercury for ye ! ' 

In tliis direction, at least, I saw no pressing danger; her 
tragic countenance betokened agitation; it was plain she was 
wrestling with her conscience, and the battle still hung dubious. 
The question of what to do troubled me extremely. I could 
not venture to touch such an intricate and mysterious piece of 
machinery as my landlady's spiritual nature ; it might go off at 
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a woid, and in aay dincUon,'like a badly-nude firewot 
while I pniaed mjrielf extremelT for my wisdom in the put, 
that I had made bo much a friend of her, I was all abroad as to 
my conduct in tlie present. Tliere seemed an equal danger in 
pressing and in neglecting the accustomed marks of familiarity. 
The one extreme looked like impudence, and might annuy; 
tlie other was a practical confession of guilt. Altogether, it was 
a good hour for me when the dusk began to fall in earnest on 
the streets of Edinburgh, and the voice of an early watchman 
bade me set forth. 

I reached the neighbourhood of the cottage before seven ; and 
as I breasted the steep ascent wliich leads to the garden wall, 
1 was struck with surprise to hear a dog. Dogs I had heard 
before, but only from the hamlet on the hillside above. Now, 
this dog was in the garden itself, where it roared aloud in 
paroxysms of fury, and I could hear it leaping and straining on 
the chain. I waited some while, until the brute's fit of passion 
had roared itself out. Then, with the utmost precaution, I drew 
near again, and finally np|»roached the garden wall. So soon as 
I had clapped my head above the level, however, the barking 
broke forth again with redoubled energy. Almost at the same 
time, the door of the cottage opened, and Ronald and the Major 
appeared upon the threshold with a lantern. As they so stood, 
they were almost immediately below me, strongly illuminated, 
and within easy earshot. The Major pacified the dog, who took 
instead to low, uneasy growling intermingled with occasional 
yelps. 

' Good thing 1 brought Towzer ! * said Chevenix. 

'Damn him, I wonder where he is!' said Ronald; and lie 
moved the lantern up and down, and turned the night into a 
shifting puzzle- work of gleam and shadow. ' I think I 'II make 

'I don't think you will,' replied Chevenix. 'When I agreed 
to come out here and do sentry-go, it was on one condition, 
Master Ronald r don't you forget that ! Military discipline, my 
boy ! Our beat is this path close about the house. Down, 
Towzer ! good boy, good boy — gently, then ! ' he went on, 
caressing his confounded monster. 

'To think! The beggar may be hearing us this minute!' 
cried Ronald.' 

'Nothing more probable,' said the Major, 'You there, St. 
Ives.'' he added, in a distinct but guarded voice. 'I only 
want to tell you, you had better go home. Mr. Gilchrist and I 
take watch and watch.' 

The game was up. ' Beauconp de pfaisir!' I replied, in tlie 
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Bame tones, 'lljait un peu Jroiii pour veiilir ; gardcz-votu del 
engelures I ' 

1 suppose it was done in a. moment of ungovernable rage ; 
but in spite of the excellent advice he liad given to Ronald the 
moment before, Chevenix slipped the chain, and tlie dog sprang, 
straight as an arrow, up the bank. I stepped back, picked up 
a stone of about twelve pounds weight, and stood ready. Witli 
a bound the beast landed on the cope-stone of the wall ; and, 
almost in the same instant, my missile caught him fair in the 
face. He gave a stifled cry, went tumbling back where he had 
come from, and I could hear the twelve-pounder accompany 
him in his fall. Chevenix, at the same moment, broke out in a 
roaring voice : 'The hell-houjid ! If he's killed my dog !' and 
I judged, upon all grounds, it wa> u well to be off 
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CHAPTER XXX 

EVENTS OF WEDNESDAY ; THE UNIVERSITY OF CRAMOND 

I AWOKE to much diffidence, even to a feeling that might be 
called the beginnings of panic, and lay for hours in my bed 
considering the situation. Seek where I pleased, there was 
nothing to encourage me and plenty to appal. They kept a 
close watch about the cottage ; they had a beast of a watch-dog 
— at least, unless I had settled it; and if I had, I knew its 
bereaved master would only watch the more indefatigably for 
the loss. In the pardonable ostentation of love I had given all 
the money I could spare to Flora ; I had thought it glorious 
that the hunted exile should come down, like Jupiter, in a 
shower of gold, and pour thousands in the lap of the beloved. 
Then I had in an hour of arrant folly buried what remained to 
me in a bank in George Street. And now I must get back the 
one or the other ; and which ? and how ? 

As I tossed in my bed, I could see three possible courses, all 
extremely perilous. First, Rowley might have been mistaken ; 
the bank might not be watched ; it might still be possible for 
him to draw the money on the deposit receipt. Second, 1 
might apply again to Robbie. Or, third, I might dare every- 
thing, go to the Assembly Ball, and speak with Flora under the 
eyes of all Edinburgh. This last alternative, involving as it did 
the most horrid risks, and the delay of forty-eight hours, I did 
but glance at with an averted head, and turned again to the 
consideration of the others. It was the likeliest thing in the 
world that Robbie had been warned to have no more to do with 
me. The whole policy of the Gilchrists was in the hands of 
Chevcnix ; and I thought this was a precaution so elementary 
that he was certain to have taken it. If he had not, of course I 
was all right : Robbie would manage to communicate with Flora ; 
and by four o'clock I might be on the south road and, I was going 
to say, a free man. Lastly, I must assure myself with my own 
eyes whether the bank in George Street were beleaguered. 

I called to Rowley and questioned him tightly as to the 
appearance of the Bow Street officer. 

2S0 
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'Whnt soi't of lookiug man is lie, Rowley f I asltcJ, ■> 
Kgnn to dress. 

' Wot sort of a looking mail lie is ? ' repeated Rowley. ' Well, 
E don't very well know wot you would sa,y, Mr. Anne, 
'n't a beauty, any'ow.' 

' Is he tall ? ' 

'Tall? Well, no, I sliouldii't say lall, Mr. Anne.' 

' Well^ then^ is lie short? ' 

' Short i Ho, I don't think I irould say he wu what yoa 
vould call jAort. Nc^ not pitlciilAr ihor^ nr,' 

' Then, I mppose, he must be aboat the middle height P ' 

' Wellj you might say it, lir ; but not Tcmarkable bo.' 

I smothered an oath. 

' Ib he clean-shaved 7 ' I tried him again. 

'Clean-shaved?' he repeated, with the same air of anxious 
candour. 

'Good heaven, man, don't repeat my words like a parrot!' I 
cried. 'Tell me what the man was like: it is of the first im- 
portance that I should be able to recognise him.' 

' I 'm trying to, Mr. Anne. But clean-shaved ? I don't seem 
to rightly get hold of tliat p'int. Sometimes it might appear 
to me like as if he was ; and sometimes like as if he wasn't. 
No, it wouldn't surprise me now if you was to tell me he 'ad a 
bit o whisker.' 

'Was the man red-faced ?' I roared, dwelling on each 
syllable. 

' 1 don't think you need go for to get cross about it, Mr. 
Anne!' said he. 'I'm telliu' you every blessed thing I see! 
Red-faced ? Well, no, not as you would remark upon.' 

A dreadful calm fell upon me, 

•Was he anywise pale?' 1 asked. 

' Well, it don't seem to me as though he were. But I tell 
you truly, 1 didn't take much heed to that.' 

'Did he took like a drinking man?' 

'Well, no. If you please, sir, he looked more like an eating 
one." 

' Oh, he was stout, was he ? ' 

' No, sir. I couldn't go so far as that. No, he wasn't not to 
say stout. If anything, lean rather.' 

I need not go on with the infuriating interview. It ended 
as it began, except that Rowley was in tears, and that I had 
acquired one fact. The man was drawn for me as being of any 
height you like to mention, and of any degree of corpulence or 
leanness ; clean-shaved or not, as the ease might be ; the colour 
of his hair Rowley 'could not take it upon himself to put a 




name on'; that of hii eyea he thonglit to tutn becD^ 
it wu the one point on which he attained to a Idnil of tearful 
certainty. 'I'll take my davy on it,' he asseverated. They 
proved to have been an black as sloes, very little and very near 
together. So much for the evidence of the artless ! And the 
fact, or rather the facts, acquired ? Well, they had to do not 
with the person but with his clothing'. The man wore knee- 
breeches and white stockings ; his coat was ' some kind of a 
lightish colour — or betwixt that and dark'; and he wore a 'mole- 
skin weskit' As if this were not enough, he preseDtly haled 
me from my breakfast in a prodigious flutter, and showed me an 
honest and rather venerable citizen passing in the Square. 

'That's Aim, sir,' he cried, 'the very moral of him ! Weil, 
this one is better dressed, and p'raps a trifler taller; and in the 
face he don't favour him noways at all, sir. No, not when I 
come to look again, *e don't seem to favour him noways.' 

'Jackass!' said I, and I think the greatest stickler for 
manners will admit the epithet to have been justified. 

Meanwhile the appearance of ray landlady added a great 
load of anxiety to what I already suffered. It was plain that 
she had not slept ; equally plain that she had wept copiously. 
She sighed, she groaned, she drew in her breath, she shook her 
head, as she waited on table. In short, she seemed in so pre- 
carious a state, like a petard three times charged with hysteria, 
that I did not dare to address lier ; and stole out of the house 
on tiptoe, and actually ran downstairs, in the fear that she 
might call me back. It was plain that this degree of tension 
could not last long. 

It was my first care to go to George Street, which I reached 
(by good luck) as a boy was taking down the bank shutters. A 
man was conversing with him; he had white stockings and a 
moleskin waistcoat, and was as ill-looking a rogue as you would 
want to see in a day's journey. This seemed to agree fairly 
well with Rowley's signalemeiit : he had declared emphatically (if 
you remember), and had stuck to it besides, that the companion 
of the great Lavender was no beauty. 

Thenee I made my way to Mr. Robbie's, where I rang the 
belt. A servant answered the summons, and told me the 
lawyer was engaged, as I had half expected. 

' Whn sliall I say was callin' i' she pursued ; and when I had 
told her 'Mr. Ducie,' 'I think this'U be for you, then?* she 
added, and handed me a letter from the liall table. It ran : 

'Di^&B Mi>. DuciB, 

' My sitigk' advice to you is to leave qvam primum for the 
Soutli. Yours, T. Uosbib.' 
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That was short and awcet, It eiin>hatically extinguished! 
' one direction. No more was to be gotten of Itobbie ; r 
sndered, from my heart, liow much had been told him. 
^ot too much, I hoped, for 1 liked the lawyer who had thus > 
Vt^eserted me, and 1 placed a certain rebance in the discretiot 
f «f Chevenix. He would not be merciful ; on the other hand, 1 
1 not think he would be cruel Trifhout cauee, 

on giiud. Thoe was no ligiL of him on the punment 
the door of a eomnum stair neariy oppoaite tiie bank, I ti 
in my head that this would be a good point of observation^ 
crossed the street, entered with a bosineB^lce air and fell Im- 
mediately against the man in the moleskin vest. I stopped 
and apologised to him ; he replied in an unmistakable English 
accent, thus putting the matter almost beyond doubt. After 
this encounter I must, of course, ascend to the top story, ring 
the bell of a suite of apartments, inquire for Mr. Vavasour, team 
(with no great surprise) that he did not live there, come down 
again and, again politely saluting the man from Bow Street, 
make my escape at last into the street. 

I was now driven back upon the Assembly Ball. Robbie had 
failed me. The bank was watched ; it would never do to risk 
Rowley in that neighbourhood. All I could do was to wait 
until the morrow evening, and present myself at the Assembly, 
let it end as it might. But I must say I came to this decision 
with a good deal of genuine fright ; and here I came for the 
first time to one of those places where my courage stuck. I do 
not mean that my courage boggled and made a bit of a bother 
over it, as it did over the escape from the Castle ; I mean, 
stuck, like a stopped watch or a dead man. Certainly I would 
go to the ball ; certainly I must see this morning about my 
clothes. That was all decided. But the most of the shops 
were on the other side of the valley, in the Old Town ; and it 
was now my strange discovery tliat I was physically unable to 
cross the North Bridge ! It was as though a precipice liad 
stood between us, or the deep sea had intervened. Nearer to 
the Castle my legs refused to bear me. 

I told myself this was mere superstition ; I made wagers with 
myself — and gained them ; I went down on the esplanade of 
Princes Street, walked and stood there, alone and conspicuous, 
looking across the garden at the old grey bastions of the 
fortress, where all these troubles had begun, I cocked my hat, 
set my hand on my hip, and swaggered on the pavement, con- 
fronting detection. And 1 found I could do all this with a 




wnw of exhiUntion that wu not un|deulng, and « 

erAierie of manner that raised me in my own esteem. Aod yet 
there was one thing I could not bring my mind to face up to, 

or my limbs to execute ; and that was to cross the valley into 
the Old Town, It seemed to me I must be arrested immedi- 
ately if I had done so ; I must go straight into the twilighi of a 
prison eel), and pass straight thence to the gross and final 
embraces of the nightcap and the halter. And yet it was from 
no reasoned fear of the consequences that J could not go. 1 
was unable. My horse baulked, and there was an end ! 

My nerve was gone ; here was a discovery for a man in such 
imminent peril, set down to so desperate a game, which I could 
only hope to win by continual luck and unflagging effrontery ! 
The strain had been too long continued, and my nerve was 
gone. I fell into what they call panic fear, as I have seen 
soldiers do on the alarm of a night attack, and turned out of 
I'rinces Street at random as though the devil were at my heels. 
In St. Andrew Square, I remember vaguely hearing some one 
call out. I paid no heed, but pressed on blindly. A moment 
after, a hand fell heavily on my shoulder, and I thought I had 
fiiinted. Certainly the world went black about me for some 
seconds; and when that spasm passed I found myself standing 
face to face with the 'cheerful extravagant,' in what sort of 
disarray I really dare not imagine, dead white at least, shaking 
like an aspen, and mowing at the man with speechless lips. 
And this was the soldier of Napoleon, and the gentleman who 
Intended going next night to an Assembly Ball ! I am the 
more particular in telling of my breakdown, because it was my 
only experience of tlie sort ; and it is a good tale for officers, I 
will allow no man to call nie coward ; I have made my proofs ; few 
men more. And yet I (come of the best blood in France and 
inured to danger from a child) did, for some ten or twenty 
minutes, make this hideous exhibition of myself on the streets 
of the New To^vn of Edinburgh. 

With my first available breath I begged his pardon. I was 
of an extremely nervous disposition, recently increased by late 
hours ; I could not bear the slightest start. 

He seemed much concerned. 'You must be in a devil of a 
state ! ' said he ; ' though of course it was my fault — damnably 
silly, vulgar sort of thing to do ! A thousand apologies 1 But 
you realty must be run down ; you should consult & medico. 
My dear sir, a hair of the dog that bit you is clearly indicated, 
A touch of Blue Ruin, now ? Or, come : it 's early, bat is man 
the slave of hours ? what do you gay to a chop and a bottle in 
Dumbreck's Hotel.'' 
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^^H X refused all false comfurt ; but wlieu he went oa to 
^^Kte that this was the day when the University of Cramond 
^^■netj and to propose a tive-ntile walk into the country and a 
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think othenriM. I had to wait nntil to^monow cweaing, at 
■ofriite; tUi mtebt Mrre n well ■■ ujUdng ebe to bridga the 
dnmrj honn. llie constry im the ray place toe nte : and 
walking is ao ezedlsnt sedative fi>r the neneo. Bememberfog 
poor ^wle^j fidtming a cold in oar lodgings and immediately 
under the gnns dt the formidaUe and now doobtfhl Bethiah, I 
asked If I might bring my servant 'Poor devil! it is dull for 
him,' I expliUned. 

'The merciful man is merciiiil to his ass/ observed my 
sententious friend. ' Bring him by all means ! 



and I have no doubt the orphan boy can get some cold victuals 
in the kitchen, while the Senatus dines.' 

Accordingly, being now quite recovered from my unmanly 
condition, except that nothing could yet induce mc to cross the 
North Uridge, I arranged for my ball dress at a shop in Leitli 
Street, where I was not served ill, cut out Rowley from his 
seclusion, and was ready along with him at the trj-sting-place, 
the comer of Duke Street and York Place, by a little after two. 
The University was represented in force : eleven persons, in- 
cluding ourselves, Byfield tlie aeronaut, and the tall lad, Forbes, 
whom I had met on the Sunday morning, bedewed with tallow, 
at the ' Hunters' Rest,' I was introtluccd ; and we set off by 
way of Newhaven and the sea beach ; at first through pleasant 
country roads, and afterwards along a succession of baj-s of a 
fairy like prettiness, to our destination — Cramond on the 
Almond — a little hamlet on a little river, embowered in woods, 
and looking forth over a great fiat of quicksand to where a little 
islet stood planted in the sea. It was miniature scenery, hut 
charming of its kind. The air of this good February afternoon 
was bracing, but not cold. All the way my companions were 
skylarking, jesting and making puns, and I felt as if a load had 
been taken ofi^ my lungs and spirits, and skylarked with the 
best of them. 

Byfield I observed, because I had heard of him before, and 
seen his advertisements, not at all because I was disposed to 
feel interest in the man. He was dark and bilious and very 
silent; frigid in his manners, but burning internally with a 
great fire of excitement ; and he was so good as to bestow a 
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royself, who wai not in the leait grateful. If I had kiiowiv 
how I was to be connected with him in the immediate future, 
I miglit have taken more pains. 

In the hnniltt of Cramond there is a hostelry of no very 
promising appearance, and liere a room had been prepared for 
us, and we sat down to table. 

• Here you will find no guttling or gormandising, no turtle or 
nightingales' tongues,' said the extravagant, whose name, by the 
way, was Dalmahoy. ' The device, sir, of the University of 
Cramond is Plain Living and High Drinking.' 

Grace was said by the Professor of Divinity, in a macaronic 
Latin, which 1 could by no means follow, only I could hear it 
rhymed, and I guessed it to be more witty than reverent. After 
which the Senalus Acadcmicas sat down to rough plenty in the 
shape of rizzar'd haddocks and mustard, a sheep's head, a haggis, 
and other delicacies of Scotland. The dinner was washed down 
witii brown stout in bottle, and as soon as the cloth was removed, 
glasses, boiling water, sugar, and whisky were set out for the 
manufacture of toddy. I played a good knife and fork, did not 
shun the bowl, and took part, so far as I was able, in the con- 
tinual fire of pleasantry with which the meal was seasoned. 
Greatly daring, I ventured, before all these Scotsmen, to tell 
Sim's Tale of Tweedie's dog ; and I was held to have done such 
extraordinary justice to the dialect, ' for a Southron,' that I was 
immediately voted into the Chair of Scots, and became, from 
that moment, a full member of the University of Cramond. A 
little after, I found myself entertaining them with a song ; and 
a little .tfter— perhaps a little in consequence — it occurred to 
nie that I iiud had enough, and would be very well inspired to 
take French leave. It was not difficult to manage, for it was 
nobody's business to observe my movements, and conviviality 
had banished suspicion. 

1 got easily forth of tlie chamber, which reverberated with 
the voices of these merry and learned gentlemen, and breathed 
a long breath. 1 had passed an agreeable afternoon and 
evening, and I had apparently escaped scot free. Alas ! when 
I looked into the kitchen, there was my monkey, drunk as a. 
\m\\, toppling on the edge of the dresser, and performing on 
the flageolet to an audience of the house lasses and some 
neighbouring ploughmen. 

I routed him promptly from his perch, stuck his hat on, put 
his instrument in his pocket, and set off with him for Edinburgh. 

His limbs were of paper, his mind quite in abeyance : I must 
uphold and guide htm, prevent his frantic divea, and set him 
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mtinually on his legs again. At fii'st he sang wildly, with j 
[icasional outbursts of causeless laughter. Gmdually an in- 1 
ticulate melancholy succeeded ; he wept gently at timet 
Quid stop in the middle of the roatl. Bay firmly ' No, no, 11c 
^lid then fall on his back ; or else address me solemnly j 
y"M'lord ' and fall on his face by way of variety. I am afraid 1 ] 
vas not always so gentle with tlie little pig as I might ha\ 
We made i! 

mwty want CnJnond, when the iriiole Stnatut Aeadamcm was 
heud hilling, and doubling the pace to oreitake us. 

Some of them were fairly preaentable ; and they were all 
ChiiBtian martyn compared to Rowley; but they were in a 
frolicsome and rollicking humour that promised danger as we 
approadied the town. They sang songs, they ran races, they 
fenced with tlieir walking-sticks and umbrellas ; and, in spite 
of this violent exercise, the fun grew only the more extravagant 
with the miles they traversed. Their drunk<!nness was deep- 
seated and permanent, like fire in a peat ; or rather — to be quite 
just to them — it was not so much to be called drunkenness at 
all, as the effect of youth and high spirits^a fine night, and the 
night young, a good road under foot, and the world before 

I had left them once somewhat unceremoniously ; I could not 
attempt it a second time ; and, burtheued as I was with Mr. 
Rowley, I was really glad of assistance. But I saw the tamjts 
of Edinburgh draw near on their hill-top with a good deal of 
uneasiness, which increased, after we had entered the lighted 
streets, to positive alarm. All the passers-by were addressed, 
some of them by name. A worthy man was stopped by Forbes. 
'Sir,' said he, 'in the name of the Senatus of the University of 
Cranmnd, I confer upon you the degree of LL.D.,* and with 
the words he bonneted him. Conceive the predicament of St. 
Ives, committed to tlie society of these outrageous youths, in a 
town where the police and his cousin were both looking for 
him ! So far, we had pursuetl our way unmolested, althoiigii 
raising a clamour fit to wake the dead ; but at last, in Aber- 
cromby Place, I believe — at least it was a crescent of highly 
respectable houses fronting on a garden — Byfield and I, having 
fallen somewhat in the rear with Rowley, came to a simultaneous 
halt. Our mfiianswere beginning to wrench offbcllsand door- 
plates ! 

'Oh, I say !' says Byfield, 'this is too much of a good thing! 
Confound it, I 'm a respectable man — a public character, by 
George ! I can't afford afford to get taken np by the police.' 
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' My own case exactly^' said I. 

' Here, let 's bilk them/ said he. 

And we turned back and took our way down hill again. 

It was none too soon : voices and alarm bells sounded ; watch- 
men here and there began to spring their rattles ; it was plain 
the University of Cramond would soon be at blows with the 
police of Edinburgh ! Hyfield and I, running the semi-inani- 
mate Rowley before us, made good despatch, and did not stop 
till we were several streets away, and the hubbub was already 
softened by distance. 

* Well, sir,' said he, ' we are well out of that ! Did ever any 
one sec such a pack of young barbarians?' 

'\Vc are properly punished, Mr. Byfield ; we had no business 
there/ I replied. 

* No, indeed, sir, you may well say that ! Outrageous ! And 
my ascension announced for Friday, you know ! ' cried the 
aeronaut. ' A ])retty scandal I Byfield the aeronaut at the 
police-court ! Tut-tut ! Will you be able to get your rascal 
home, sir ? Allow me to offer you my card. I am staying at 
Walker and Poole's Hotel, sir, where I should be pleased to see 
you.' 

^The pleasure would be mutual, sir,' said I, 'but I must 
say my heart was not in my words, and as I watched Mr. 
Byfield departing I desired nothing less than to pursue the 
acquaintance. 

One more ordeal remained for me to pass. I carried my 
senseless load upstairs to our lodging, and was admitted by the 
landlady in a tall white nightcap and with an expression singu- 
larly grim. She lighted us into the sitting-room ; where, when 
I had seated Rowley in a chair, she dropped me a cast-iron 
courtesy. I smelt gunpowder on the woman. Her voice 
tottered with emotion. 

' I give ye nottice, Mr. Ducie,* said she. ' Dacent folks' 
houses . . .' 

And at that apparently temper cut off her utterance, and she 
took herself off* without more words. 

I looked about me at the room, the goggling Rowley, the 
extinguished fire ; my mind reviewed the laughable incidents 
of the day and night ; and I laughed out loud to myself — 
lonely and cheerless laughter ! . . . . 

[At this pobd the Authors MS. breaks off: what follows is the 

work of Mr. A. T, Quiller-Couch.] 




CHAPTBR XXXI 

xmm OF THCBaDAr: the 

Birr I awoke to the chill reminder of dawn, and foimd mjsclf 
no master even of cheerless mirth, I had supped with the 
Snalnt Aatdemkut of Cramond : so much my head infonned me. 
It was Thursday, the day of the Assembly Ball But the ball 
was fixed by the card for 8 p.m., and I had, therefore, twelve 
mortal hours to wear through as best I could. Doubtless it 
was this reflection which prompted me to leap out of bed 
instanter and ring for Mr. Rowley and ray shaving %¥ater. 

Mr. Rowley, it appeared, was in no such hurry. 1 tugged a 
second time at the bell-rope. A groan answered mc: and 
there in the doorway stood, or rather titubated, my paragon of 
body-servants. He was collailess, unkempt ; his face a tinted 
map of shame and bodily disorder. His hand shook on the 
hot-water can, and spille<l its contents into bis shoes. I opened 
on him with a tirade, but had no heart to continue. The 
fault, after all, was mine : and it argued something hke heroism 
in the lad that he bad fought his nausea down and come up tn 

' But not smiling,' I assured him, 

'O, please, Mr. Anne. Go on, sir; I deserve it. But I'll 
never do it again, strike me sky-blue scarlet ! ' 

' In so far as tliat differed from your jiresent colouring, I 
believe,' said I, 'it would be an improvement." 

' Never again, Mr. Anne.* 

' Certainly not, Rowley. Even to good men this may happen 
once : beyond that, carelessness shades off into depravity.' 

' You gave a good deal of trouble last night, I have yet to 
meet Mrs. McRankine.' 

'As for that, Mr. Anne,' said he, with an incongruous twinkle 
in his bloodshot eye, 'she've been up with a tray: dry toast 
and a pot of tea. The old gal's bark is worse than her bite, 
sir, begging your pardon, and me.ining as she's a decent one, 
slie is.' 




' I WIS fearing that might be jnst the * I niWered. 

One thing was certain. Rowley^ that morning, shoold not 
be entrusted with a razor and the handling of my chin. I 
sent him back to his bed, with orders not to rise from it without 
permission ; and went about my toilette deliberately. In spite 
of the lad, I did not enjoy the prospect of Mrs. McRankine. 

I enjoyed it so little, indeed, that I fell to poking the sitting- 
room lire when she entered with the Mercury ; and read the 
Mercury assiduously while slie brought in breakfast. She set 
down the tray with a slam and stood beside it, her hands on 
her liips, her whole attitude breathing challenge. 

' Well, Mrs. McRankine } * 1 began, upturning a hypocritical 
eye from the newspaper. 

'''Well," is it.? Nhm!' 

I lifted the breakfast cover, and saw before me a damnatory 
red herring. 

' Rowley was very foolish last m'ght,' I remarked, with a 
discriminating stress on the name. 

' " The ass knoweth his master's crib." ' She pointed to the 
herring. ' It 's all ye 'II get, Mr. — Ducie, if that 's your name.' 

'Madam,' — I held out the fish at the end of my fork — 'you 
drag it across the track of an apology.' I set it back on the 
dish and replaced the cover. ' It is clear that you wish us gone. 
Well and good : grant Rowley a day for recovery, and to-morrow 
you shall be quit of us.' I reached for my hat. 

' Whaur are ye gaun ? * 

' To seek other lodgings.* 

' I '11 no say — Man, man ! have a care ! And me beat to close 
an eye the nicht!' She dropped into a chair. 'Nay, Mr, 
Ducie, ye daurna ! Think o' that innocent lamb !' 

' That little pig.' 

'He's ower young to die,' sobbed my landlady. 

' In the abstract I agree with you : but I am not aware that 
Rowley's death is required. Say rather that he is ower young 
to turn King's evidence.' I stepped back from the door. 
' Mrs. McRankine,' I said, ' I believe you to be soft-hearted. I 
know you to be curious. You will be pleased to sit perfectly 
still and listen to me.' 

And, resuming my seat, I leaned across the comer of the 
table and put my case before her without suppression or 
extenuation. Her breathing tightened over my sketch of the 
duel with Goguelat; and again more sharply as I told of my 
descent of the rock. Of Alain she said, ' I ken his sort,' and of 
Flora twice, ' I 'ra wonderin' will I have seen her ? ' For the 
rest, she heard me out in silence, and rose and walked to the 



I mmder at the Cutl^ remdiu at I _ 
bot repeated tJie adTertiaement of l^wsday. ' At lat;ge I ' I 
■et down the paper, and turned to my landlady's Ubtarj. It 
consisted of Derham's Piynco- and Attm-Theolo^, The Scriphire 
Doctrine of Original Sin, by one Taylor, D.D,, The Ready Reckoner 
or Tradesman's Sure Guide, and The Path to the Pit delineated, with 
Twelve Engravings on Copper-plate. For distraction I fell to 
pacing the roonij and rehearsing those remembered tags of 
Latin verse concerning which M. de CuJemberg had long ago 
assured me, 'My son, we know not when, but some day they 
will come back to you with solace if not with charm.' Good 
man ! My feet trod the carpet to Horace's Alcaics. Virtus 
recludens immerilis mori Caelum — h'm, h'm — raro — 



I paused by the window. In this there was no indiscretion ; 
for a cold drizzle washed the panes, and the warmth of the 
apartment dimmed their inner surface. 

' Pede Poena claudo,' my finger traced the words on the damp 
glios. 

A sudden clamour of the street-door bell sent me skipping 
back to the fire-place with my heart in my mouth. Intermin- 
able minutes followed, and at length Mrs. McRankine entered 
with my ball suit from the tailor's. I carried it into the next 
room, and disposed it on the bed — olive-green coat with gilt 
buttons and facings of watered silk, ohve-green pantaloons, 
white waistcoat sprigged with blue and green forget-me-nots. 
The survey carried me on to midday and the midday meal. 

The ministry of meal-time is twice blest: for prisoners and 
men without appetite it punctuates and makes time of eternity. 
I dawdled over my chop and pint of brown stout until Mrs. 
McRankine, after twice entering to clear away, with the face of 
a CumEean sibyl, so far relaxed the tension of unnatural calm 
as to inquire if I meant to be all night about it. 
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The afteraocm wore into diuk ; and with dnak the xeappetted 
with a tea-tray. At six I retired to dress. 

Behold me now issuing from my chamber, conscious of a 

well-fitting coat and a sliapely pair of legs: the dignified 
simplicity of my louniurc (simplicity so proper to the scion of an 
exiled house) relieved by a dandiacal hint of shirt-frill, and 
corrected into tenderness by the virgin waistcoat sprigged with 
forget-me-nots (for constancy), and buttoned with pink coral 
(for hope). Satisfied of the effect, I sought the apartment of 
Sir. liowley of the Rueful Countenance, and found him less 
yellow, but still contrite, and listening to Mrs. McRankine, who 
sat with open book by his bedside, and plied him with pertinent 
dehortations from the Book of Proverbs. 

He brightened. 

' My heye, Mr. Hann, if that ain't up to the knocker ! ' 

Mrs. McRankine closed the book, and conned me ¥rith 
austerer approval. 

' Ye carry it well, I will say.' 

'It fits, I think.' 

I turned myself complacently about. 

' The drink, I am meaning. I kenned McRankine.' 

^ Shall we talk of business, madam.'' In the first place, the 
quittance for our board and lodging.' 

' I mak' it out on Saturdays.' 

' Do so ; and deduct it out of this.' I handed twenty-five of 
my guineas into her keeping : this left me with five and a 
cM'own piece in my pocket. ' The balance, while it lasts, will 
serve for Rowley's keep and current expenses. Before long I 
h()j)e he may lift the money which lies in the bank at his service, 
as he knows.' 

' But you '11 come back, Mr. Anne ? ' cried the lad. 

' I *m afraid it's a toss-up, my boy. Discipline, remember !' 
— for he was preparing to leap out of bed there and then — 
' You can serve me better in Edinburgh. All you have to do 
is to wait for a clear coast, and seek and present yourself in 
])rivate before Mr. T. Robbie of Castle Street, or Miss Flora 
Gilchrist of Swanston Cottage. From either or both of these 
you will take your instructions. Here are the addresses.' 

'If that's a' your need for the lad,' said Mrs. McRankine, 
'he'll be eating his head off: no to say drinking.' Rowley 
winced. ' I '11 tak' him on mysel'.' 

^ My dear woman ' 

^He'll be a brand frae the burnin' : and he '11 do to dean 
the knives.' 

She would hear no denial. I committed the lad to her in 




menL Alieady the gnerts were anlTiiig. IwhlroBdlnli 

presGided n^ cud, sod pused up a Btsircue deconted i 
nags, erei^reens, and national emblems. A veaenble flank^ 
waited for me at the lummit. ' Cloak lobby to the left, sir.' I 
obeyed, and exchanged my orerdoat and goloshes for a dieular 
metal ticket. ' What name, sir ? ' he purred over my card, as I 
lingered in the vestibule for a moment to sciui the ball-room 
and my field of action : then, tiaving cleared his throat, bawled 
suddenly, < Mr. Ducie ! ' 

It might have been a stage direction. 'A tucket sounds. 
Enter the Ficoiiile, disguised.' To tell the trutli, this entry was 
a daunting business. A dance had just come to an end; and 
the musicians in the gallery had fallen to tuning their violins. 
The chairs arrayed along the walls were thinly occupied, and 
as yet the social temperature scarce rose to tlia wing- point. In 
fact, the second-rate people had arrived, and from the far end of 
the room were nervously watching the door for notables. Con- 
sequently ray entrance drew a disquieting fire of observation. 
The mirrors, reflectors, and girandoles had eyes for me ; and as 
I advanced up the perspective of waxed floor, the very boards 
winked detection. A little Master of Ceremonies, as round as 
the rosette on his lapel, detached himself from the nearest 
group, and approached with something of a skater's motion and 
an insimiating smile. 

' Mr.-a-Ducie, if I heard aright ? A stranger, I believe, to 
our northern capitil, and 1 hope a dancer?' I bowed, 'Grant 
me the pleasure, Mr. Ducie, of finding you a partner,' 

' If,' said I, ' you would present me to the young lady yonder, 

beneath the musician's gallery^ ' For I recognised Master 

Ronald's flame, the girl in pink of Mr, Hobble's party, to-night 
gowned in apple-green. 

' Miss McBean — Miss Camilla McBean ? With pleasure. 
Great discrimination you show, sir. Be so good as to follow 

I was led forward and presented. Miss McBean responded 
to my bow with great play of shoulders ; and in turn presented 
me to her mother, a moustachioed lady In stiff black silk, sur- 
mounted with a black cap and coquelicot trimmings. 
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*Ami friend of Mr. Robbie's, I'm inr^' n mined Mn. 
McBeui, affably inclining. ' Look, Camilla dear — Sir William 
and Lady Frazer — in laylock sarsnet — how well that diamond 
bandeau becomes her ! They are early to-night. As I was 
saying, Mr. ' 

' Ducie.' 

' To be sure. As I was saying, an\j friend of Mr. Robbie — 
one of my oldest acquaintance. If you can manage now to 
break him of his bachelor habits ? You are making a long stay 
in Edinburgh ? ' 

^ I fear, madam, that I must leave it to morrow.' 

^ You have seen all our lions, I suppose ? The Castle, now ? 
Ah, the attractions of London ! — now don't shake your head, 
Mr. Ducie. I hope I know a Londoner when I see one. And 
yet 'twould surprise you how fast we are advancing in Edin- 
burgh. Camilla dear, that Miss Scrymgeour has edged her 
China crape with the very ribbon trimmings — black satin with 
pearl edge — we saw in that new shop in Princes Street yester- 
day : sixpenny width at the bottom, and three-three-farthings 
round the bodice. Perhaps you can tell me, Mr. Ducie, if it's 
really true that ribbon trimmings are the height in London and 
Bath this year ? ' 

But the band struck up, and I swept the unresisting Camilla 
towards the set. After the dance, the ladies (who were kind 
enough to compliment me on my performance) suffered them- 
selves to be led to the tea-room. By this time the arrivals 
were following each other thick and fast ; and, standing by the 
tea-table, I heard name after name vociferated at the ball-room 
door, but never the name my nerves were on the strain to echo. 
Surely Flora would come : surely none of her guardians, natural 
or officious, would expect to find me at the ball. But the 
minutes passed, and I must convey Mrs. and Miss McBean back 
to their seats beneath the gallery. 

'Miss Gilchrist — Miss Flora Gilchrist — Mr. Ronald Gilchrist! 
Mr. Robbie ! Major Arthur Chevenix ! ' 

The first name plumped like a shot across my bows, and 
brought me up standing — for a second only. Before the 
catalogue was out, I had dropped the McBeans at their moor- 
ings, and was heading down on my enemies' line of battle. 
Their faces were a picture. Flora's cheek flushed, and her lips 
parted in the prettiest cry of wonder. Mr. Robbie took snuffl 
Ronald went red in the face, and Major Chevenix white. The 
intrepid Miss Gilchrist turned not a hair. 

' What will be the meaning of this ? ' she demanded, drawing 
to a stand, and surveying me through her gold-rimmed eyei-gli 
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' Madam,' said I, with a gluice at Chevenix, ' you may call if^ 
f H cutting-out expedition.* 

' Miss Gilchristj' lie began, 'you will surely not ' 

But I was too quick for bim. 

' Madam, siuce when has the gallant Major superseded Mfi'l 
Robbie as your family adviser?' 

'H'mph !' said Miss Gilchrist; which in itself was i 
suriag. But she turned to the lawyer, 

' My dear lady,' he answered her look, ' this very imprudent 
young man seems to have burnt his boats, and no doubt recks 
< vei; little if, in that liennol cDiid>gi«tioD, lie buma our Ibigen^ 
. Speaking, howerer, w yonr funllT odvlier '—and be UU 
eniragh Btrera on It to conviiice me that there was no lore lost 
between him and the interloping Chevenix — ' I suggest that 
we gain nothing by protractiug this scene in the face of & 
crowded assembly. Are you for the card-room, madam ? ' 

She took his proffered arm, and they swept from us, leaving 
Master Ronald red and glum, and the Major pale but non- 
plussed. 

' Four from six leaves two,' said I ; and promptly engaged 
Flora's arm, and towed her away from the silenced batteiies. 

'And now, my dear,' I added, as we found two isolated 
chairs, 'you will kindly demean yourself as if we were met for 
the first or second time in our lives. Open your fan — so. Now 
listen : my cousin, Alain, is in Edinburgh, at Dumbreck's Hotel. 
No, don't lower it.' 

She held up the fan, though her small wrist trembled. 

'There is worse to come. He has brought Bow Street with 
him, and likely enough at this moment the runners are ran- 
sacking the city hot-foot for my lodgings.* 

'And you linger and show yourself here ! — hereof all places! 
Oh, it is mad ! Anne, why will you be so rash ? ' 

'For the simple reason that I have been a fool, my dear. I 
banked the balance of my money in George Street, and the 
bank is watched. I must have money to win my way south. 
Therefore I must find you and reclaim the notes you were kind 
enough to keep for me. I go to Swanston and find you under 
surveillance of Chevenix, supported by an animal called Towzer. 
I may have killed Towzer, by the way. If so, transported to an 
equal sky, he may shortly have the faithful Chevenis to bear 
him company, I grow tired of Chevenix.' 

But the fan dropped : her arms lay limp in her lap; and she 
was staring up at me piteously, with a world of self-reproach in 
her beautiful eyes. 

' And I locked up the notes at home to-night — when I 




dreMCd tor .the ImU — tlw fint time tbej hne . iay h 

Oh, false I— false of trust that I am ! ' 

' Wily, dearest, that is not fatal, I hope. You reach home 
to-night — you slip them into some hiding — say in the comer of 
the wall below the garden ' 

'Stop; let me think.' She picked up her fan again, and 
behind it her eyes darkened while 1 watched, and she con- 
sidered. ' You know the hill we pass before we reach 
Swanston P — it has no name, I believe, but Ronald and I have 
called it the Fish-back since we were children : it has a clump of 
firs above it, like a fin, Tiiere is a ([uarry on the east slope. If* 
you will be tiiere at eight — I can manage it, I think, and bring 
the money.' 

' But why should you run the risk ? * 

' Please, Anne — oh, please let me do something ! If you 
knew wliat it is to sit at home while your — your dearest " 

' The Viscount of Saint- Yves ! ' 

The name, shouted from the doorway, rang down her falter- 
ing sentence as with the clash of an alarm bell. I saw Ronald — 
in talk with Miss McBean but a few yards away — spin round on 
his heel and turn slowly back on me with a face of sheer be- 
wilderment. There was no time to conceal myself. To reach 
either the tea-room or the canl-room, I must traverse twelve 
feet of open floor. We sat in clear view of the main entrance ; 
and there already, with eyeglass lifted, raflisli, flamboyant, 
exuding pomades and bad style, stood my detestable cousin. 
He saw us at once ; wheeled right-about-face and spoke to 
some one in the vestibule; wheeled round again, and bore 
straight down, a full swagger varnishing his malign triumph. 
Flora caught her breath as I stood up to accost him. 

' Good evening, ray cousin ! The newspaper told me you 
were favouring this city with a stay.' 

' At Dumlireck's Hotel : where, my dear Anne, you have not 
yet done me the pleasure to seek me out.' 

' I gathered,' said I, ' that you were forestalling the com- 
pliment. Our meeting, then, is unexpected ? ' 

'Why, no; for, to tell you the truth, the secretary of the 
Ball Committee, this afternoon, allowed me a glance over his 
list of invites. I am apt to be nice about my company, cousin.' 

Ass that I was ! I had never given this obvious danger so 
much as a thought. 

' I fancy I have seen one of your latest intimates about the 

He eyed me, and answered, with a blulT laugh^ 'Ah ! Yoa 
gave us the very devil of a chase. You appear, my dear Anne, 
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t have B hare's propensity for running in joai tracks. Andi 
^egad, I ilon't wonder nt it !' he woimd up, ogling Flora with 
a insolent stnre. 

film one silg&t Iwra boitBd bj 
ofi 

'I'Ubeihotifldo.' 

'I bdierc thegr rcKne tlut jabrOegt for toldlen,' h« 
nnued. 

' At any rate they don't extrad it to ' I palled np on tite 

word. He had the upper hand, bul^ I could At least play the 
game out with decency. 'Come,' aaid I, *a amtre-daiue will 
begin presently. Find yonrself a partoer, and I promlie yon 
shall be our vit^-vu. 

'You have blood in you, my cousin.' 

He bowed, and went in search of the Master of Cercmonirs. 
I gave an arm to Flora ' Well, and how does Atiiin strike 
you?' I asked. 

' He is a handsome man/ she allowed. ' If your nncic hud 
treated him differently, 1 believe ' 

' And I believe that no woman alive can distinguish between 
n gentleman and a dancing-master! A posture or two, and 
you interpret worth. My dear girl — that fellow ! ' 

Sbe was silent. I have since learnt why. It seems, if you 
please, that the very same remark had been made to her by 
that idiot Chevenix, upon me ! 

We were close to the door : we passed it, and I flung .1 
glance into the vestibule. There, sure enough, at the head of 
the stairs, was posted my friend of the moleskin waistcoat, in 
talk with a confederate by some shades uglier than himsclT, 
a red-headed, loose-legged scoundrel in cinder-grey. 

I was fairly in the trap. I turned, and between the moving 
crowd caught Alain's eye and his evil smile. He had found a 
partner: no less a personage than L.idy Frazer of the lil.nc 
sarsnet and diamond bandeau. 

For some unaccountable reason, in this infernal impane my 
spirits began to rise, to soar. I declare it ; 1 led Flora for- 
ward to the set with a gaiety which may have been ininaturai, 
but was certainly not factitious. A Scotsman would have 
called me fey. As the song goes — and it matters not if I liad 
it then, or read it later in my wife's library — 

Sao rantingly, sae wantonly 

Sae dauntniKly t;acil In- ; 
He played a spring atiil ilannoi! it rniinil 

Iwneath * 
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never mind wluk Tht bud pli^ed t 

It round, while my cousin eyed me wiin ckuj/tea sp] 
The quadrille includes an absurd figure — called, I think. La 
Paxlourelle. You take a lady with either hand, and jig them to 
anil fro, for all the world like an Englishman of legend parading 
a couple of wives for sale at Smitlifield ; while the other male, 
like a timid purchaser, backs and advances with his arms 
dangling. 

'I've lived a life of Bturt and strife, 
I die by treacherie ' 

I challenged Alain with an open smile as he backed before us; 
and no sooner was the dance over, than I saw him desert Lady 
Frnzer on a hurried excuse, and seek the door to satisfy him- 
self that his men were on guard. 

I dropped laughing into a chair beside Flora. 'Anne,' she 
whispered ; ' who is on the stairs .' ' 

'Two Bow Street runners.' 

If you have seen a dove — a dove caught In a gin! 'The 
back stairs ! ' she urged. 

' They will be watched too. But let us make sure.' I 
crossed to the tea-room, and, encountering a waiter, drew him 
aside. Was there a man watching the back entrance? He 
could not tell me. For a guinea would he find out ? He 
went, and returned in less than a minute. Yes, there was a 
constable below. 'It's just a young gentleman to be pnt to the 
Law for debt,' I explained, recalling the barbarous and, to me, 
still unmeaning phrase. ' I 'm no speiring,' replied the waiter. 

I made my woy back, and was not a little disgusted to find 
my chair occupied by the unconscionable Chevenix. 

' My dear Miss Flora, you are unwell ! ' Indeed, she was 
pale enough, poor child, and trembling. ' Major, she will be 
swooning in another minute. Get her to the tea-room, quick 1 
while I fetch Miss GOchrist. She must be taken home.' 

' It is nothing,' she faltered : ' it will pass. Pray do not * 

As she glanced up, she caught my meaning. 'Yes, yes; I 
will go home.' 

She took the Major's arm, while I hurried to the card-room. 
As luck would have it, the old lady was Id the act of rising 
from the green table, having just cut out from a rubber. 
Mr. Robbie was her partner ; and I saw (and blessed my star 
for the first time that night) the little neap of silver, which 
told that she hod been winning. 

'Miss Gilchrist,' I whispered, 'Miss Flora is faint: the heat 
of the room ' 
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'I've not observed it. The ventilation is coiiKiUercd j 

E wishes to be takeu home.' 

With fine composure she counted back her money, piece by 
piece, into a velvet reticule, 

'Twelve and sixpence," she proclaimed. 'Ye held good 
»rds, Mr. Robbie, Well, Mosha the Viscount, we'll go and 
see about it.' 

I led her to the tea-room : Mr. Robbie followed. Flora 
I xested on a sofa in a truly dismal state of coUupse, while the 
M^jor fiuwd about her vlth ■ enp at te«. *I lutra wnt 
Bnudd fiv the eurlwe/ lie Mmoaoeed. 

'HW Hdd MlSB Ofldirirt^ eyeliig him oddly, 'Wdl, It's 
yonr ilik. Ye'd best hand me toe teacup, and get oar shawls 
from the lobby. You have the tickets, fie ready for us at the 
top of the stairs.' 

No sooner was the Major gone than, keeping an eye on her 
niece, this imperturbable lady stirred the tea and drank it down 
herself. As she drained the cup — her bock for the moment 
being turned on Mr. Itobbie — 1 was aware of a facial contortion. 
Was the tea (as children say) going the wrong way ? 

No : I believe — aid me Apollo and the Nine ! I believe — 
though I have never dared, and shall never dare to ask — that 
Miss Gilchrist was doing her best to wink ! 

On the instant entered Master Ronald with word that the 
carriage was ready. I slipped to the door and reconnoitred. 
The crowd was thick in the ball-room; a dance in full swing; 
my cousin gambolling vivaciously, and, for the moment, with 
his back to us. Flora leaned on Ronald, and, skirting the wall, 
our party gained the great door and the vestibule, where Chevenix 
stood with an armful of cloaks. 

' You and Ronald can return and enjoy yourselves,' said the old 
lady, 'as soon as ye've packed us off. Ye '11 find a hackney 
coach, no tloubt, to bring ye home.' Her eye rested on the two 
runners, who were putting their heads together behind the 
Major. She turned on me with a stiff courtesy. * Good-night, 
sir, and I am obliged for your services. Or stay — you may see 
us to the carriage, if ye'li be so kind. Major, hand Mr. Wiiat- 
d 'ye-call some of your wraps.' 

My eyes did not dare to bless her. We moved down the 
stairs — Miss Gilchrist leading. Flora supported by her brother 
and Mr. Robbie, the Major and I behind. As I descended the 
first step, the red-headed runner made a move forward. 
Though my gaze was glued upon the pattern of Miss Gilchrist's 
Paisley shawl, I saw his finger touch my arm I Yes, and I felt 
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1^ like K toneli of hot Iron. The other 
plucked him by the arm : they whispered. They ww me bave- 
lieoded, without my overcoat. They ar^ed, no doubt, that I 
was uniiwnre ; was seeing the ladies to their carriage ; would of 
course return. Tliey let me p.iss. 

Once in the boisterous street, I darted rouiid to the dark side 
of the carriage. Ronald ran forward to the coachman (whom I 
recognised fur the gardener, Hobic). ' Miss Flora is faint. 
Home, as fast as you can ! ' He skipped back under the 
awning. * A guinea to make it faster ! ' 1 called up from the 
other side of the box-seat ; and out of the darkness and rain I 
licld up the coin and pressed it into Robie's damp pabn. 

'What in the name !' He peered round, but I was back 

and close against the step. I'he door was slammed, * Right 
away ! ' 

It may have been fancy; bnt with the shout I seemed to 
hear the voice of Alain lifted in imprecation on the Assembly 
Itooni stairs. As Robie touched up the grey, I whipped open 
the door on my side and tumbled in — upon Miss Gilchrist's lap. 

Flora choked down a cry. I recovered myself, dropped into 
a. heap of rugs on the seat facing the ladies, and pulled-to the 
door by its strap. 

Dead silence from Miss Gilchrist ! 

I had to apologise, of course. The wheels rumbled and jolted 
over the cobbles of Edinburgh ; the windows rattled and shook 
under the uncertain gusts of the city. When we passed a street 
lamp it shed no light into the vehicle, but the awful profile of 
my protectress loomed out for a second against the yellow haze 
of the pane, and sank bnck into impenetrable shade. 

' Madam, some explanation — enough at least to mitigate your 
resentment — natural, I allow.' — Jolt, jolt I And still a 
mortuary silence within the conch ! It was disconcerting. 
Itobie for a certainty was driving his best, and already we were 
beyond tlie last rare outposts of light on the Lothian Road, 

' I believe, madam, the inside of five minutes — if yon wUI 

I stretched out a protesting hand. In the darkness it 
encountered Flora's. Our fingers closed upon the thrill. For 
five, ten beatific seconds our pulses sang together, ' I love you I 
1 love you ! ' in the stuffy silence. 

' Mosha Saint Yvey ! ' spoke up a deliberate voice (Flora 
caught her hand away), ' as far as 1 can make head and tail of 
your business — supposing it to have a modicum of head, which 
I doubt — it appears to me that I have just done you a service; 
and that makes twice.' 
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* A service, madam, 1 shsll ever remember.' 
'I '11 tliance that, sir; if ye '11 kindly not forget _yoHr.tr r.* 
In resumed silence we must have travelled a mile mid a Imlfi 
r two miles, when Miss Gilchrist let down the sash with a 
Uttter, and thrust her head and mamelone cap forth into th« 
■ght. 
' Robie !' 
Kobie pulled up. 
' The gentleman will alight.' 

It was only wisdom, for we were Hearing Swnnslon, I rose, 
I* Miss Gilchrist, you are a good woman; and I tliink the 
^cleverest I have met,' ' Umph,' replied she. In the act of 
^stepping forth I turned for a final handshake with Flora, and 
L my foot caught in somelhing and dragged it out upon the road, 
I stooped to [Hck it up, andlieard the door bang by my ear. 
' Madam — your shawl ! ' 

But the coach lurched forward ; the wheels splashed me ; and 
I was left standing, alone on the inclement highway. 

While yet I watched the little red eyes of the vehicle, and 
almost as they vanished, I heard more rumbling of wheels, and 
descried two pairs of yellow eyes upon the road, towards J^din- 
burgh. There was just time enough to plunge aside, to leap a 
fence into a rain-soaked pasture ; and there I crouched, the 
water squishing over my dancing-shoes, while with a flare, a 
slant of rain, and a glimpse of flogging drivers, two hackney 
carriages pelted by at a gallop. 




CHAPTER XXXII 

EVENTS OF FRIDAY MORNING : THE CUTTING OF THE GORDIAN KNOT 

I PULLED out my watch. A fickle ray — the merest filtration of 
moonlight — glimmered on the dial. Fourteen minutes past 
one ! * Past yin o'clock, and a dark, haary moamin'/ I re- 
called the bull voice of the watchman as he had called it on 
the night of our escape from the Castle — its very tones : and 
this echo of memory seemed to strike and reverberate the hour 
closing a long day of fate. Truly, since that night the hands 
had run full circle, and were back at the old starting-point. I 
had seen dawn, day : I had basked in the sunshine of men's 
respect; I was back in Stygian night — ^back in the shadow 
of that infernal Castle — still hunted by the law — with possibly 
a smaller chance than ever of escape — the cockshy of the 
elements — with no shelter for my head but a Paisley shawl of 
violent pattern. It occurred to me that I had travelled much 
in the interval, and run many risks, to exchange a suit of 
mustard-yellow for a Paisley shawl and a ball dress that 
matched neither it nor the climate of the Pentlands. The 
exhilaration of the ball, the fighting spirit, the last communi- 
cated thrill of Flora's hand, died out of me. In the thickening 
envelope of sea fog I felt like a squirrel in a rotatory cage. 
That was a lugubrious hour. 

To speak precisely, those were seven lugubrious hours ; since 
Flora would not be due before eight o'clock, if, indeed, I might 
count on her eluding her double cordon of spies. The question 
was, whither to turn in the meantime } Certainly not back to 
the town. In the near neighbourhood I knew of no roof but 
The Hunter's Tryst, by Alexander Hendry. Suppose that I 
found it (and the chances in that fog were perhaps against me), 
would Alexander Hendry, aroused from his bed, be likely to 
extend his hospitality to a traveller with no more luggage than 
a Paisley shawl? He might think I had stolen it. I had 
borne it down the staircase under the eyes of the runners, and 
the pattern was bitten upon my brain. It was doubtless unique 
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ui the distncC, aud familiar : an oriflamme of battle over the 
barter of dairy produce and malt liquors. Alexander Hendry 
miui recognise it, and with an instinct of antagonism. Patently 
it formed no part of my proper wardrobe : hardly could it be 
explained as a gage d'amour. Eccentric hunters trysted lUider 
Hendry's roof; the Six Foot Club, for instance. But a hunter 
in a frilled ahirt and waistcoat sprigged with forget-me-nots ! 
^^^^^^^WtoVould be watched, perhaps. Every house 

Hie end mi Oiak I irore throo^ tlie Ttan^idng haan of 
dariauH upon the lodden hillside. Superlative HiM GilchilBt 1 
Ffdded in the mantle of that Spartui dame ; huddled upon a 
boulder, vhile the rain descended upon my bare head,and coursed 
down mv noseband filled my shoesj and insLauated a playful 
tiidcle down the ridge of my spine ; I hugged the lacerating 
fox of self-reproach, and hugged it again, and set my teeth as 
it bit upon my vitals. Once, indeed, 1 lifted an accusing arm 
to heaven. It was as if I had pulled the string of a douche- 
bath. Heaven flooded the fool with gratuitous tears ; and the 
fool sat in the puddle of them and knew his folly. But heaven 
at the same time mercifully veiled that figure of abasement ; 
and 1 will lift but a comer of the sheet. 

Wind in hidden gullies, and the talk of lapsing waters on the 
hillside, filled all the spaces of the night. The high road lay 
at my feet, fifty yards or so below my boulder. Soon after two 
o'clock (as I made it) lamps appeared in the direction of 
Swanston, and drew nearer; and two hackney coaches passed 
me at a jog-trot, towards the opaline haze into which the weather 
had subdued the lights of Edinburgh. I heard one of the 
drivers curse as he went by, and inferred that my open-handed 
cousin had shirked the weather and gone comfortably from the 
Assembly Rooms to Dumbreck's Hotel and bed, leaving the 
chase to his mercenaries. 

After this you are to believe that I dozed and woke by 
snatches. I watched the moon descend in her foggy circle ; 
but I saw also the mulberry face and minatory forefinger of Mr. 
Ilomaine, and caught myself explaining to him and Mr. Robbie 
that their joint proposal to mortgage my inheritance for a flying 
broomstick took no account of the working-model of the whole 
Rock and Castle of Edinburgh, which I dragged about by an 
ankle chain. Anon I was pelting with Rowley in a claret- 
colourcd chaise through a cloud of robin-redbreasts ; and with 
that I awoke to the veritable chatter of birds and the white 
light of dawn upon the hills. 

The truth is, I had come very near to the end of my endur- 
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■nee. Cold and nin togetlier, luperreni 
spirit's de&ult, may well have made ne ugat-neBoea ; nor waa 
it easy to distinguish the tooth of self-reproach from that of 
t^cnuine hunger. Stiif, qiiahnish, vacant of body, heart and 
brain, I left my penitential boultlcr and crawled down to the 
road. Glancing along it for sight or warning of the runners, I 
spied, at two gunshots' distance or less, a milestone with a 
splash of white upon it— a draggled placard. Abhorrent thought! 
Did it announce the price upon the head of Champdirers? 'At 
least I will see how they describe him' — this I told myself; 
but that which tug^fd at my feet was the baser fascination ol 
fright. 1 lifid thought my spine inured by the night's experi- 
ences to anything in the way of cold shivers. I discovered my 
mistake while approaching that scrap of paper. 

!!1 
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I'liuKKssim BvFiELD (hv Diploma), the World-renowned 

EXPONENT OK Aerostatics and Akronautics, 

lias the honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry of Edinburgh 

and the neighbourhood ' 

The shock of it — the sudden descent upon sublimity, aecord- 
inj,' t» Byfield — took me in the face. 1 put up my hands. 1 broke 
into elfish laughter, and ended witli a sob. Sobs and laughter 
together shook my fasting body like a leaf; and I zigisagge<l 
across the fields, buffeted this side and that by a mirth as 
uncontrolliible as it was idiotic. Once I pulled up in the 
middle of a sjiasm to marvel irresponsibly at the sound of my 
own voice. You may wonder that I had will and wit to be 
drifted towards Flora's trysting place. But in truth there was 
no missing it — the low chiiie looming through the weather, the 
line of firs topping it, and, towards the west, diminishing like a 
fish's dorsal fin. I had conned it often enough from the other 
side ; had looked right across it on the day when she stood beside 
me on the bastion and pointed out the smoke of Swanston 
Cottage. Only on this side the fish-tail (so to speak) had a nick 
in it ; and through that nick ran the path to the old quarry. 

I reached it a little before eight. The quarry lay to the left 
of the path, which passed on and out upon the hill's northern 
slope. Upon that slope there was no need to show myselt I 
measured out some fifty yards of the path, and paced it to and 
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>, Ully coimting my ste|is; f«r llie chill crept back into my 

aies if I hnlted for a minute. Once or twice I turned aside 

the quarry, and stood there tracing the veins in the hewn 
k : then hack to my quarterdeck trump and the study of my 
batuh. Ten minutes past eight ! Fool— to expect her to cheat 
{D many spies. This hunger of mine was becoming serious. . . . 
■ A Btoue dislodged — a light footfall on the path — and my 
'■fas she ! She eame, and earth flowered again, 

set of the goddess, her namesake. I declare , 

It fi>r a &et that (tarn the moment of ber coming the weather 
b^an to -mend. 

'Floral' 

' My poor Anne I ' 

■ The shawl has been useful/ said I. 

' You are starving.' 

' Tliat is unpleasantly near the truth.' 

' I knew it. See, dear,' A siiawl of hodden grey covered 
her head and shoulders, and from beneath it she produced a 
small basket and held it up, ' The scones will be hot yet, for 
they went straight from the hearth into the napkin.' 

She led the way to the quarry. 1 praised her forethought ; 
having in those days still to learn that woman's first instinct, 
when a man is dear to her and in trouble, is to feed him. 

We spread the napkhi on a big stone of the quarry, and set 
out the feast r scones, oat-cake, hard-boiled eggs, a bottle of 
milk, and a small flask of usquebaugh. Our hands met as we 
prepared the table. This was our first housekeeping ; the first 
breakfast of our honeymoon I called it, rallying her, ' Starving 
I may be ; but starve I will in sight of food, unless you share 
it,' and, ' It escapes me for the moment, madam, if you take 
sugar.' We leaned to each other across the rock, and our faces 
touched. Her cold eheek with the rain upon it, and one small 
damp curl — for many days I had to feed upon the memory of 
that kiss, and I feed upon it yet. 

'But it beats me how you escaped them,' said 1. 

She laid down the bannock she had been making pretence 
to nibble. 'Janet — that is our dairy girl — lent me her frock 
and shawl ; her shoes too. She goes out to the milking at six, 
and I took her place. The fog helped me. ITiey are hateful' 

'They are, my dear. Chevenix * 

' I mean these clothes. And I am thuiking, too, of the poor 

'The instinct of animals * I lifted my glass. 'Let us 

trust it to find means to attract the notice of two paid detec- 
tives and two volunteers.' 
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' I bad mther count on Annt/ nid Fbm, wi one of hai 
rare and adorable smiles, which fleeted as it came. - Batj Ann^ 
we must not waste time. They are so many against you^ and 
so near. Oh, be serious ! ' 

' Now you are talkinpr like Mr. Ilomaine.' 

* For my sake^ dear !' She clasped her hands. I took them 
in mine across the table^ and^ unclasping them^ kissed the palms. 

' Sweetheart,' I said, ^ before this weather clears ' 

^ It is clearing.' 

'We will give it time. Before this weather clears, I must 
be across the valley and fetching a circuit for the drovers' road, 
if you can teach me when to hit it.' 

She withdrew one of her hands. It went up to the throat 
of her bodice, and came forth with my packet of notes. 

' Good Lord ! ' said I : ^ if I hadn't forgotten the money ! ' 

' I think nothing teaches you,' sighed she. 

She had sewn them tightly in a little bag of yellow oiled 
silk ; and as I held it, warm from her young bosom, and turned 
it over in my hand, I saw that it was embroidered in scarlet 
thread with the one word ' Anne ' beneath the Lion Rampant 
of Scotland, in imitation of the poor toy I had carved for her — 
it seemed, so long ago ! 

' I wear the original,' she murmured. 

I crushed the parcel into my breast-pocket, and, taking both 
hands again, fell on my knees before her on the stones. 

' Flora — my angel ! my heart's bride ! ' 

' Hush ! ' She sprang away. Heavy footsteps were coming 
up the path. I had just time enough to fling Miss Gilchrist's 
shawl over my head and resume my seat, when a couple of 
buxom country wives bustled past the mouth of the quarry. 
They saw us, beyond a doubt : indeed, they stared hard at us, 
and muttered some comment as they went by, and left us 
gazing at each other. 

* They took us for a picnic,' I whispered. 

^The queer thing,' said Flora, 'is that they were not sur- 
prised. The sight of you ' 

' Seen sideways in this shawl, and with my legs hidden by the 
stone here, I might pass for an elderly female junketer.' 

' This is scarcely the hour for a picnic,' answered my wise girl, 
' and decidedly not the weather.' 

The sound of another footstep prevented my reply. This 
time the wayfarer was an old farmer-looking fellow in a shep- 
herd's plaid and bonnet powdered with mist. He halted before 
us and nodded, leaning rheumatically on his staff. 

' A coarse moarnin'. Ye '11 be from Leadbum, I 'm thinkin* ?* 
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• Put it at Peebles,' said I, making shift to [luU the slmwl 
close about my damning finery. 

' Peebles 1 ' he said reflectively. ' 1 've ne'er ventured so far 
as Peebles, I 've contemplated it ! But 1 was none sure 
whether 1 would like it when I got there. See here : I recom- 
mend ye no to be lazin' ower the meat, gin yc 'd drap in for the 
fun. A 'm full late, myael' ! ' 
^ He passed on. What could it mean? We hearlcened sftei 
Hfeis tread. Before it died away, I sprang and caught Flora by 
B^e hand. 

B 'Listen! Heavens above us, ■ 
■ 'It sounds to me like Cow's vc 
DeS^, on > bnn band.' 

Jealonfl powers I Had Olympua conspired to ridicule our 
lore, that we must exchange our parting tows to the public 
strains of The Caledonian Hunt's Delight, in Gow's version and 
a semitone flat ? For three seconds Flora and I (in the words 
of a later British bard) looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise, silent. Then she darted to the path, and gazed along it 
down the hill. 

' We must run, Anne. There are more coming ! ' 

We left the scattered relics of breakfast, and, taking hands, 
scurried along the path northwards. A few yards, and with a 
sharp turn it led us out of the cutting and upon the hillside. 
And here we pulled up together with a gasp. 

Right beneath us lay a green meadow, dotted with a crowd 
of two or three hundred people ; and over the nucleus of this 
gathering, where it condensed into a black swarm, as of bees, 
there floated, not only the dispiriting music of The Caledonian 
Hunt's Delight, but an object of size and shape suggesting the 
Genie escaped from the Fisherman's Bottle, as described in 
M. Galland's ingenious Thousand and One Nigkls. It was By- 
field's balloon — the monster Luiiardi — in process of inflation. 

' Confound Byfield I ' I ejaculated in my haste. 

■WhoisByfield?" 

'An aeronaut, my dear, of bilious humour ; which no doubt 
accounts for his owning a balloon striped alternately with liver- 
colour and pale blue, and for his arranging it and a brass band 
in the very line of my escape. That man dogs me like fate.' 
I broke off sharply. ' And after all, why not ? ' I mused. 

The next instant I swung round, as Flora uttered a piteous 
little cry ; and there, behind us, in the outlet of the cutting, 
stood Major Chevenix and Ronald. 

The boy stepped forward, and, ignoring my bow, laid a hand 
on Flora's arm. 
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' Yon will come home at once.' 

I touched his shoulder. ' Surely not/ I said^ 'seeing that the 
spectacle apparently wants but ten minutes of its climax.' 

He swung on me in a passion. ' For God's sake, St Yves, 
don't force a quarrel now, of all moments ! Man^ haven't you 
compromised my sister enough ? ' 

' It seems to me that, having set a watch on your sister at 
the suggestion, and with the help of a casual Major of Foot, 
you might in decency reserve the word '^compromise" for 
home consumption; and further, that against adversaries so 
poorly sensitive to her feelings, your sister may be pardoned 
for putting her resentment into action.' 

'Major Chevenix is a friend of the family.' But the lad 
blushed as he said it. 

' The family ? ' I echoed. ' So ? Pray did your aunt invite 
his help ? No, no, my dear Ronald ; you cannot answer that. 
And while you play the game of insult to your sister, sir, I 
will see that you eat the discredit of it.' 

* Excuse me/ interposed the Major, stepping forward. 'As 
Ronald said, this is not the moment for quarrelling ; and, as you 
observed, sir, the climax is not so far off. The runner and his 
men are even now coming round the hill. We saw them 
mounting the slope, and (I may add) your cousin's carriage 
drawn up on the road below. The fact is. Miss Gilchrist has 
been traced to the hill ; and as it secretly occurred to us that 
the quarry might be her objective, we arranged to take the 
ascent on this side. See there ! ' he cried, and flung out a hand. 

I looked up. Sure enough, at that instant, a grey-coated 
figure appeared on the summit of the hill, not five hundred 
yards away to the left He was followed closely by my friend 
of the moleskin waistcoat ; and the pair came sidling down the 
slope towards us. 

' Gentlemen/ said I, ^ it appears that I owe you my thanks. 
Your stratagem in any case was kindly meant.* 

' There was Miss Gilchrist to consider,' said the Major stiffly. 
But Ronald cried, ' Quick, St. Ives ! Make a dash back by the 
quarry path. I warrant we don't hinder.' 

'Thank you, my friend: I have another notion. Flora/ I 
said, and took her hand, * here is our parting. The next &ve 
minutes will decide much. Be brave, dearest; and your 
thoughts go with me till I come again.' 

'Wherever you go, I'll think of you. Whatever happens, 
I '11 love you. Go, and God defend you, Anne ! ' Her breast 
heaved, as she faced the Major, red and shamefast indeed, but 
gloriously defiant. 
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F' Quick ! ' cried she and her brother together. I kissed her 
hand aud sprang down the hill. 
I I beard a shout behind me ; and, glancing back, saw my 

pursuers — three now, with my full-bodied cousin for whipper-in 
— change their course as I leapt a brook and bended tor the 
crowded inclosure. A somnolent fat man, bulging, like a 

L feather-bed, on a three-legged stool, dozed at the receipt of 
B l MW llV «Mfc'«r:diaa MMamiid a. bowl of sixpences before httSfc-a 
I duhed on him with m, erown-plece. 

'No efauue gf.'rta,' he olqected, waking op and fnmldiiig 
with a bundk of idnk tit^ets. 

* Mono reqaiKO.' I mAtdied the tidcet and nn thnmgh the 
gatew«7. 

I gave myself time for another look before mingling with the 
crowd. The moleskin waistcoat was leading now, and had 
reached the brook; with red-head a yard or two behind, and 
my cousin a very bad third, panting— it pleased me to imagine 
how sorely — across the lower slopes to the eastward. The 
janitor leaned against his toll-bar and still followed me with a 
stare. Doubtless by my uncovered head and gala dress he 
judged me an all-night reveller — a strayed Bacchanal fooling in 
the morrow's eye. 

Prompt upon the inference came inspiration. I must win to 
the centre of the crowd, and a crowd is invariably indulgent to 
a drunkard. I hung out the glaring signboard of crapulous 
glee. Lurching, hiccoughing, jostling, apologising to all and 
sundry with spacious incoherence, I plunged my way through 
the sightseers, and they gave me passage with all the good- 
humour in life. 

I believe that I descended upon that crowd as a godsend, a 
dancing rivulet of laughter. They needed entertainment. A 
damper, less enthusiastic company never gathered to a public 
show. Though the rain had ceased, and the sun shone, those 
who possessed umbrellas were not to be coaxed, but held them 
aloft with a. settled air of gloom which defied the lenitives of 
nature and the spasmodic cajolery of the worst band in Edin- 
burgh. 'It'll be near full, Jock?' 'It wull." 'He'll be 
startin' in a meenit ? ' ' Aiblins he wull.' ' Wull this be the 
sixt time ye've seen him?' 'I shudna wonder.' It occurred 
to me that, had we come to bury Byfield, not to praise him, we 
might have displayed a blither interest. 

Byfield himself bending from the car beneath his gently 
swaying canopy of liver-colour and pale blue, directed the pro- 
ceedings with a mien of saturnine preoccupation. He may 
have been calculating the receipts. As 1 squeezed to the front, 




hli nnderllngfl irere ihiftlng the pipe irbldi _^ __ 
fayilTogen gmi^ and the Limardi strained gently k its i 
Somebody with a playful thrust sent me staggering intothe 
clear spnce beneath. 

And here a voice hailed and fetched me up with a round 
turn. 

' Ducie, by all that 's friendly ! Playmate of my youth and 
prop of my declining years, how goes it ? ' 

It was the egregious Dalmahoy. He clung and steadied 
himself by one of the dozen ropes binding the car to earth ; and 
with an air of doing it all by liis unaided cleverness — an air so 
indescribably, so majestically drunken, that I could have 
blushed for the poor expedients which had carried me through 
the throng. 

'You'll excuse me if I don't let go. Fact is, we've been 
keeping it up a bit all night. Byfield leaves us — to expatiate 
in realms untrodden by the foot of man — ■ 

' The feathered tribes on pinions cleave the air ; 
Not so the maclierel, and, still less, the bear.' 

But Byfield does it — Byfield in his Monster Foolardi. One 
stroke of this knife (always supposing I miss my own hand), 
and the rope is severed : our common friend scales the empy- 
rean. But he'll come back — oh, never doubt he'll come back! 
— and begin the dam business over again. Tha'a the law 
'gravity 'cording to Byfield.' 

Mr, Dalmahoy concluded inconsequently with a vocal imita- 
tion of a post-horn ; and, looking up, I saw the head and 
shoulders of Byfield projected over the rim of the car. 

He drew the natural inference from my dress and demeanour, 
and groaned aloud. 

' Oh, go away — get out of it, Ducie ! Isn't one natural bom 
ass enough for me to deal with .' You fellows are guying the 
whole show ! ' 

' Byfield ! ' I called up eagerly, ' I 'm not drunk. Reach me 
down a ladder, quick ! A hundred guineas if you'll take me 
with you !' I saw over the crowd, not ten deep behind me, 
the red head of the man in grey. 

'That proves it,' said Byfield. 'Go away; or at least keep 
quiet. I'm going to make a speech.' He cleared his throat. 
' Ladies and gentlemen ' 

I held up my packet of notes, ' Here 'b the money, — for 
pity's sake, man I There are bailifis after me, in the crowd 1 ' 

' — the spectacle which you have honoured with jrour en- 
lightened patronage — I tell you I can't.' He cast s glance 
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behind Iiim into the car — ' with your enlightened piilrouage, 
needs but few words of introduction or commendation.' 

'Hear, hear!' from Dal m ahoy. 

'Your attendance proves the eincerity of your interest — ' 

I spread out the notes under his eyes. He blinked, but 
resolutely lifted his voice. 

'Tlie spectacle of a solitary voyager — ' 

'Two hundred !' I called up. 

'The spectacle of two hundred solitary voyagers — cradled in 
the brain of a Montgolfier and a Charles — Oh, stop it ! 1 'm no 
public speaker! How the deuce ?' 

There was a lurch and a heave in the crowd. ' Pitch oot the 
drunken loon ! ' cried a voice. The next moment I heard my 
CDOEin bawling tor a clear passage. With the tail of my ^e 1 
ouight a glimpse of his plethoric perspiring face as he came 
charging past the barrels of the hydrogen-apparatus; and, with 
that, Byfield had shaken down a rope-ladder and fixed it, and I 
was scrambling up like a cat, 

'Cut the ropes! * 

'Stop him!' my cousin bawled. 'Stop the balloon! It's 
Champdivers, the murderer! ' 

' Cut the ropes ! ' vociferated Byfield ; and to my infinite 
relief I saw that Dalmahoy was doing his best. A hand 
clutched at my heel. I let out viciously, amid a roar of the 
crowd ; felt tlie kick reach and rattle home on somebody's 
teeth ; and, as the crowd made a rush and the balloon swayed 
and shot upwards, heaved myself over the rim into the car. 

Recovering myself on the instant, I bent over. I had on my 
tongue a neat farewell for Alain, but the sight of a hundred 
upturned and contorted faces silenced me as a blow might. 
There had lain my real peril, in the sudden wild-beast rage 
now suddenly baffled. I read it, as clear as print, and sickened. 
Nor was Alain in a posture to listen. My kick had sent Mole- 
skin flying on lop of him ; and borne to earth, prone beneath 
the superincumbent bulk of his retainer, he lay with hands 
outspread like a swimmer's and nose buried in the plashy soil. 







CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE INCOMPLETE AERONAUTS 

All this I took in at a glance : I dare say in three seconds oi 
less. The hubbub beneath us dropped to a low^ rumbling bass. 
Suddenly a woman's scream divided it — one high-pitched, 
penetrating scream^ followed by silence. And then^ as a pack 
of hounds will start into cry^ voice after voice caught up the 
scream and reduplicated it mitil the whole enclosure rang with 
alarm. 

^ Hullo ! ' By field called to me : ' what the deuce is happening 
now ? ' and ran to his side of the car. ^ Good Liord, it 's Dalmahoy 1 * 

It was. Beneath us, at the tail of a depending rope, that 
unhappy lunatic dangled between earth and sky. He had 
been the first to cut the tether ; and, having severed it below 
his grasp, had held on while the others cut loose, taking even 
the asinine precaution to loop the end twice round his wrist. 
Of course the upward surge of the balloon had heaved him off 
his feet, and his muddled instinct did the rest. Clutching now 
with both handS; he was borne aloft hke a lamb from the flock. 

So we reasoned afterwards. ^ The grapnel ! ' gasped Byfield : 
for Dalmahoy's rope was fastened beneath the floor of the car, 
and not to be reached by us. We fumbled to cast the grapnel 
loose, and shouted down together — 

' For God's sake hold on ! Catch the anchor when it comes I 
You '11 break your neck if you drop ! ' 

He swung into sight again beyond the edge of the floor, and 
uplifted a strained, white face. 

We cast loose the grapnel, lowered it and jerked it towards 
him. He swung past it like a pendulum, caught at it with 
one hand, and missed : came flying back on the receding curve 
and missed again. At the third attempt he blundered right 
against it, and flung an arm over one of the flukes, next a leg, 
and in a trice we were hauling up, hand over hand. 

We dragged him inboard. He was pale, but undefeatedly 
voluble. 

262 
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I 'Must apologise to you fellowa, really. Dam silly, clumsy 
ind of thing to do ; might have been awkward too. 1'hank 
a, Byfield, my boy, I wlU : two fingers only — a harmli 

rss liftiDg it. But his jaw dropped 

md iiji hud hmw m eH ed. 

' He '• gtring to fidot,' I cried. 'The rtnin- ' 

'Stndnonyonrgmidmother, Dndel What's tAa<?* 

He WH ituing put mr ifaonlder^ and on tiie initsnt I wu 
aware of a voice — not the aeronaut's — ipeaking behind m^ 
and, as It irere, out of the douds, — 

' I tak' ye to witness. Mister Byfield ' 

Consider, if you please. For six days I had been oscUlatine 
within a pretty complete circumference of alarms. It is small 
blame to me, I hope, that with my nerve on so nice a pivot, I 
quivered and swung to this new apprehension like a needle in 
a compass-box. 

On the floor of the ear, at my feet, lay a heap of plaid nigs 
and overcoats, from which, successively and painfully disin- 
volved, there emerged first a hand clutching a rusty beaver 
hat, next a mildly indignant face, in spectacles, and finally the 
rearward of a very small man in a seedy suit of black. He 
rose on his knees, his finger-tips resting on the floor, and con- 
templated the aeronaut over his glasses with a world of 
reproach. 

' I tak' ye to witness, Mr. Byfield ! ' 

Byfield mopped a perspiring brow. 

'My dear sir,' he stammered, 'all a mistake — no fault of 
mine — explain presently ;' then, as one catching at an insjiira- 
tion, 'Allow me to introduce you. Mr. Dalmahoy, Mr. ' 

' My name is Sheepshanks,' said Hie little man stiffly. ' But 
you 'II excuse me ' 

Mr. Dalmahoy interrupted with a playful cat-call, 

' Hear, hear ! Silence I " His name is Sheepshanks. On the 
Grampian Hills liis father kept his flocks — a thousand sheep," 
and, I make no doubt, shanks in proportion. Excuse you. 
Sheepshanks ? My dear sir ! At this altitude one shank was 
more than we had a right to expect : the plural multiplies the 
obligation.' Keeping a tight hold on his hysteria, Dalmahoy 
steadied himself by a rope and bowed, 

'And I, sir' — as Mr, Sheepshanks' thoroughly bewildered 
gaze travelled around and met mine — ' I, sir, am the Vicomte 
Anne de K^roual de St. Yves, at your service, I haven't a 
notion how or why you come to be here : but you seem likely 
to be an acquisition. On my part,' I continued, as there leapt 
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Into my ndnd die atania I had vainly tried to i r In Ibft. 
McRankine's dtting-room, ' I have the honour to reier yon to 
the inimitable Roman^ Flaccus — 

*' Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Coclum negata temptat iter via, 
Coetusque vulgares et udam 
Spernit humum fugiente penna." 

— you have the Latin, sir ? ' 

* Not a word.' He subsided upon the pile of rugs and spread 
out his hands in protest. ' I tak' ye to witness, Mr. Byfield ! * 

' Then in a minute or so I will do myself the pleasure of con- 
struing/ said I, and turned to scan the earth we were leaving — 
I had not guessed how rapidly. 

We contemplated it from the height of six hundred feet — or 
BO Byfield asserted after consulting his barometer. He added 
that this was a mere nothin<]r : the wonder was the balloon had 
risen at all with one-half of the total folly of Edinburgh clinging 
to the car. I passed the possible inaccuracy and certain ill- 
temper of this calculation. He had (he explained) made 
jettison of at least a hundredweight of sand ballast. I could 
only hope it had fallen on my cousin. To me, six hundred 
feet appeared a very respectable eminence. And the view 
was ravishing. 

The Lunardi mounting through a stagnant calm in a line 
almost vertical, had pierced the morning mists, and now swam 
emancipated in a heaven of exquisite blue. Below us, by some 
trick of eyesight, the country had grown concave, its horizons 
curving up like the rim of a shallow bowl — a bowl heaped, in 
point of fact, with sea-fog, but to our eyes with a froth delicate 
and dazzling as a whipped syllabub of snow. Upon it the 
travelling shadow of the balloon became no shadow but a stain : 
an amethyst (you might call it) purged of all grosser properties 
than colour and lucency. At times thrilled by no perceptible 
wind, rather by the pulse of the sun's rays, the froth shook and 
parted : and then behold, deep in the crevasses, vignetted and 
shining, an acre or two of the earth of man's business and fret — 
tilled slopes of the Lothians, ships dotted on the Forth, the 
capital like a hive that some child had smoked — the ear of fancy 
could almost hear it buzzing. 

I snatched the glass from Byfield, and brought it to focus 
upon one of these peepshow rifts : and lo ! at the foot of the 
shaft, imaged, as it were, far down in a luminous well, a green 
hillside and three figures standing. A white speck fluttered ; 
and fluttered until the rift closed again. Flora's handkerchief! 
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Btessings on tlie brave liauil that waved it ! — at a moment \rlien 
B I hare since heard and knew ■without need of hearing') her 
jart was down in her shoes, or, to speak accurately, in the 

tidlkmaid Janet's. Singular in many things, she was at one with 

'" e rest of her ses in its native and incurable distrust of 

Inventions. 

1 ana bound to say that my ovrn faith in aerostatics vas a 




ii« while 1»«d^ in printing flie emogoni of Bay detcenta 
DokTm Elbam, or the reader knowa that I am a diickenJiearted 

f^Iowabont a height. Tiii«fc*Tiiiw ■!■»■■*«» nfrti^aJmltinn, Set 

me on a plane auperficieB, and I will jog with all tlie iamKaimee 
of a rolling stone : tosa me in air, and, with the stone in the 
child's adage, I am in the hands of the devil. Even to 
the qualified instability of a sea-going ship I have ever 
committed myself with resignation rather than confidence. 

But to my unspeakable relief the Lunardi floated upwards, 
md continued to float, almost without a tremor. Only by read- 
mg the barometer, or by casting scraps of paper overboard, 
tould we tell that the machine moved at all. Now and again 
we revolved slowly ; so Byfield'a compass informed us, but for 
ourselves we had never guessed it. Of dizziness I felt no 
longer a symptom, for the sufficient reason that the provocatives 
were nowhere at hand. We were the only point in space, 
without possibility of comparison with another. We were made 
one with the clean silences receiving us ; and speaking only for 
the Vicomte Anne de St. Yves, I dare assert that for five 
minutes a newly bathed infant had not been less conscious of 
original sin. 

'But look here, you know' — it was Byfield at my elbow — 
' I 'm a pubhc character, by George ; and this puts me in a 
devilish awkward position.' 

'So it does,' 1 agreed. 'You proclaimed yourself a solitary 
voyager : and here, to the naked eye are four of us.' 

' And pray how can I help that .' If, at the last moment, a 
couple of lunatics come rushing in ' 

'They still leave Sheepshanks to be accounted for.' Byfield 
began to irritate me. I turned to the stowaway. ' Perhaps,' said 1, 
'Mr. Sheepshanks will explain.' 

' I paid in advance,' Mr. Sheepshanks began, eager to seize 
the opening presented. ' The fact is, 1 'm a married man.' 

' Already at two points you liave the advantage of us. Pro- 
ceed, sir.' 

' You were good enough, just now, to give me your name, 
Mr. ' 
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'The Yicomte Anne de K^roual de St. Yves.' 

'It is a somewhat difficult name to remember/ 

'If that be all, sir^ within two minutes you shall have a 
memoria tcchnica prepared for use during the voyage.' 

Mr. Sheepshanks harked back. ' I am a married man^ and — 
d 'ye see ? — Mrs. Sheepshanks^ as you might say, has no 
sympathy with ballooning. She was a Guthrie of Dumfries.' 

' Which accounts for it, to be sure/ said I. 

'To me, sir, on the contrary, aerostatics have long been 

an alluring study. I might even, Mr. , I might even, 

I say, terra it the passion of my life.' His mild eyes shone 
behind their glasses. 'I remember Vincent Lunardi, sir. I 
was present in Heriot's Gardens when he made an ascen- 
sion there in October '85. He came down at Cupar. The 
Society of Gentlemen Golfers at Cupar presented him with an 
address ; and at Edinburgh he was admitted Knight Companion 
of the Beggar's Benison, a social company, or (as I may say) 
crew, since defunct. A thin-faced man, sir. He wore a 
peculiar bonnet, if I may use the expression, very much cocked 
up behind. The shape became fashionable. He once pawned 
his watch with me, sir ; that being my profession. I regret to 
say he redeemed it subsequently : otherwise I might have the 
pleasure of showing it to you. Oh, yes, the theory of ballooning 
has long been a passion with me. But in deference to Mrs. 
Sheepshanks I have abstained from the actual practice — ^until 
to-day. To tell you the truth, my wife believes me to be 
brushing off the cobwebs in the Kyles of Bute.' 

^ Are there any cobwebs in the Kyles of Bute?' asked 
Dalmahoy, in a tone unnaturally calm. 

' A figure of speech, sir — as one might say, holiday-keeping 
there. I paid Mr. Byfield five pounds in advance. I have his 
receipt. And the stipulation was that I should be concealed 
in the car and make the ascension with him alone.' 

' Are we then to take it, sir, that our company offends you ? ' 
I demanded. 

He made haste to disclaim. ' Not at all : decidedly not 
in the least. But the chances were for less agreeable 
associates.' I bowed. 'And a bargain's a bargain^' he 
wound up. 

' So it is,' said I. ' Byfield, hand Mr. Sheepshanks back his 
five pounds.' 

'Oh, come now!' the aeronaut objected. 'And who may 
you be, to be ordering a man about } ' 

'I believe I have already answered that question twice in 
your hearing.' 




'Moshatlie Viscount Thingamy tie Somelliing-or-otlier ? 

sre say ! ' 

' Have you any objection ? ' 

" " " " " t Robert Bums, or 

I Mother of the 
itaiHr. Dqde. 
■nd JOB m^ take HiliBt I%Ur. Dra'twe.' He reuhed np 
e bud tawndi Ute nlve-ttrin^ 

'Wbit are yon propiMing to do ?' 

'TodCKcnd.' 

'What?— bwk to the endonire?' 

'Scucdr that, Kdng that we have Btrndc • northerl; 
cuRent, and are tr&Tellmg at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
perhaps. That 'i Broad Law to the flottth of ni, as I make it 
out' 

' But why descend at all ? ' 

' Because it sticks in my heat) that some one in the crowd 
called you by a name that wasn't Ducie ; and by a title, for that 
matter, which didn't sound like " Viscount." I took it at the 
time for a constable's trick ; but I begin to have my strong 
doubts.' 

The fellow was dangerous. I stooped nonchalantly, on pre- 
tence of picking up a plaid ; for the air had turned bitterly cold, 

' Mr. Byiield, a word in your private ear, if you will.' 

' As you please,' said he, dropping the valve-string. 

We leaned together over the breastwork of the car. 'If I 
mistake not,' I said, speaking low, ' tlie name was Champdivers.' 

He nodded, 

' The gentleman who raised that foolish but infernally risky 
cry was my own cousin, the Viscount de St. Yves. I give you 
my word of honour to that.' Observing that this staggered him, 
I added, mighty slyly, 'I suppose it doesn't occur to you now 
that the whole affair was a game, for a friendly wager?* 

' No," he answered brutally, ' it doesn't. And what 's more, it 
won't go down.' 

'In that respect,' said I, with a sudden change of key, 'it 
resembles your balloon. But I admire the obstinacy of your 
suspicions ; since, as a matter of fact, I am Champdivers.' 

'Themnr ' 

'Certainly not. I killed the man in fair duel." 

'Ha!' he eyed me with sour distrust. 'That is what yon 
have to prove. 

' Man alive, you don't expect me to demonstrate it up here, 
by the simple apparatus of ballooning I ' 
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'Therciino talkof "uphere,"'uidfae,uidreac t 

valve-string. 

' Say " down there," then. Dowb there it is no buslnesi of 
the accused to prove his innocence. By wliat I have heard of 
the law, English or Scotch, the boot is on the other leg. But 
I'll tell you what I can jirove. I can prove, sir, that I have 
been a deal in your company of late ; that 1 supped with you 
and Mr. Dalmahoy no longer ago than Wednesday. You may 
put it that we three are here together again by accident; that 
you never suspected me ; that my invasion of your machine was 
a coraiplele surprise to 3'oii, and, so far as you were concerned, 
wholly fortuitous. But ask yourself what any intelligent jury 
is likely to make of that cock-and-bull story,' Mr. Byfield was 
visibly shaken. 'Add to this,' 1 proceeded, 'that you have to 
explain Sheepshanks ; to confess that you gulled the public by 
advertising a lonely ascension, and haranguing a befooled 
multitude to the same intent, when, all the time, you had a 
companion concealed in the car. "A public character" you 
tall yourself! My word, sir ! there '11 be no mistake about it, 
this time.' 

I paused, took breatli, and shook a finger at him : — 

' Now just you listen to me, Mr. Byfield. Pull that striDg, 
and a sadly discredited aeronaut descends upon the least 
charitable of worlds. Why sir, in any case your game in Edin- 
burgh is up. The public is dog-tired of you and your ascensions, 
as any observant child in to-day's crowd could have told you. 
The truth was there staring you in the face; and next time 
even your purblind vanity must recognise it. Consider; I 
offered you two hundred guineas for the convenience of your 
balloon. I now double that offer on condition that I become 
its owner during this trip, and that you manipulate it as I wish. 
Here are the notes ; and out of the total you will reAmd five 
pounds to Mr. Sheepshanks.' 

Byfield's complexion had grown streaky as his balloon ; and 
with colours not so very dissimilar. I had stabbed upon his 
vital self-conceit, and the man was really hurt. 

' You must give me time,' he stammered. 

'By all means.' I knew he was beaten. But otdy the 
poorness of my case excused me, and 1 had no affection for the 
weapons used, 1 turned with relief to the others. Dalmahoy 
was seated on the floor of the car, and helping Mr. Sheepshanks 
to unpack a carpet bag. 

'This vrill be whisky,' the little pawnbroker announced: 
'three bottles. My wife said, "Surely, Elshander, ye'H find 
whisky where ye're gaun." "No doubt I will," said I, "but 
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L'm not very cotifident of its quality ; and it "a a far step." My 
Itinerary, Mr. Dalmahoy, was planned from Greenock to the 
jSyles of Bute and back, and thence coastwise to Saltcoats and 

! land of Bums. I told her, if she had anything to com' 

inicate, to address her letter to the care of the postmaster, 
—ha, ha 1 ' He broke off and gazed reproachfully into 
_ lahoy's impassive face. ' Ayr — air,' lie explained : ' a little 
plif li^pon words.' 

^SkrewonldhATe been better/ loggeited Dalnuhoj, withont 
msrliUF an eyelid. 

'SkyKt DMrme — cspitAl, capital 1 Only you aee/ he orged^ 
'she vouldn't expect me to be In Skyc' 

A minute later he drew me aside. 'Excellent company your 
fiiend is, sir : moat gentlemanly manners ; bnt at times, if I may 
BO say, not very gleg.' 

My hands by this time were numb with cold. We had been 
ascending steadily, and Byfield's English thermometer stood at 
thirteen degrees. I Ijorrowed from the heap a thicker overcoat, 
in the pocket of which I was lucky enough to find a pair of furred 
gloves ; and leaned over for another look below, still with a 
comer of my eye for the aeronaut, who stood biting his nails, as 
far from me as the car allowed. 

The sea-fog had vanished, and the south of Scotland lay 
spread beneath us from sea to sea, like a map in monotint. 
Nay, yonder was England, with the Solway cleaving the coast 
— a broad, bright spearhead, slightly bent at the tip — and the 
fells of Cumberland beyond, mere hummocks on the horizon ; 
all else fiat as a board or as the bottom of a saucer. White 
threads of high-road connected town to town : the intervening 
hills had fallen down, and the towns, as if in fright, had shrunk 
into themselves, contracting their suburbs as a snail his horns. 
The old poet was right who said that the Olympians had a 
delicate view. The lace-makers of Valenciennes might have 
had the tracing of those towns and high roads ; those knots 
of guipure and ligatures of finest riseau-v/ork. And when I 
considered that what I looked down on — this, with its arteries 
and nodules of public traffic — was a nation ; that each silent 
nodule held some thousands of men, each man moderately 
ready to die in defence of his shopboard and hen-roost; it 
came into my mind that my Emperor's emblem was the bee, 
and this Britain the spider's web, sure enough. 

Byfield came across and stood at my elbow. 

'Mr. Ducie, I have considered your offer, and accept it It's 
a curst position ' 

* For a public character,' I put in affably. 
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'Don% ilrl I heg that you don't. Yonr i .^„^^^ 

made me suffer a good deal ; tlie more, that I percore • part 

of them to be true. An aeronaut sir, haa ambition — how can 
he help it? The public, the newspapers, feed it for a while; 
they Jete, and flatter, and applaud him. But in its heart the 
public ranks liim with the mountebank, and reserves the right 
to drop him when tired of his tricks. Is it wondeiftil that he 
forgets this sometimes ? For in his own thoughts he is not a 
mountebank — no, by God, he is not ! ' 

Tlie man spoke with genuine passion. I held out my hand. 

' Mr. Byfield, my words were brutal. I beg you will allow 
me to take them back.' 

He shook his head. ' They were true, sir ; partly true, that 
is.' 

' 1 am not so sure. A balloon, as you hint and I begin to 
discover, may alter the perspective of man's ambitions. Here 
are the notes ; and on the top of them I give you my word 
that you are not abetting a criminal. How long should the 
Lunardi be able to maintain itself in the air .'' ' 

' I have never tried it ; but I calculate on twenty hours — say 
twenty-four at a pinch.' 

'We will test it. The current, I see is still north-east, or 
from that to north-by-east. And our height ? ' 

He consulted the barometer, 'Something under three 

Dalmahoy heard, and whooped. 'Hi ! you fellows, come to 
lunch ! Sandwiches, shortbread, and cleanest Glenlivet — 
Elshander's Feast: — 

"Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies " 

Sheepshanks provided the whisky. Bise, Elshander: observe 
that you have no worlds left to conquer, and having shed the 
perfunctory tear, pass the corkscrew. Come along. Dude: 
come, my Dsdalian boy ; if you are not hungry, I am, and so is 
— Sheepshanks — what the dickens do you mean by consorting 
with a singular verb ? Verfmm cum ntrnttnativo — I should say, bo 
are sheepshanks.' 

Byfield produced from one of the lockers a pork pie and a 
botUe of sherry (the viaticum in choice and assortment almost 
explained the man) and we sat down to the repast. Dalnuhoy's 
tongue ran like a brook. He addressed Mr. Sheepshanks with 
light-hearted impartiality as Philip's royal son, aa the Man of 
Ross, as the divine Clarinda, He elected him PrafesBor rf 
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Marital Diplomacy to the University of Cramond. He passed 
the bottle and called on him for a toast, a song, — 'Oblige me. 
Sheepshanks, by making the welkin ring.' Mr. Sheepshuikka 
beamed, and gave us a sentiment instead. The little man was 
enjoying himself amazingly. < Fund of spirits your friend has, 
to be sure, sir — quite a fund." 

Either my own Epirits were rnnning low or the bitter cold 

nmeorer of a nuitetfiil dnfie of ■leea. I fidt no 
fbr food, bat dnined lulf ■ tambleribl of the I 
■wUakj, and crawled beneath the pile of plalda. ^rfiel 
aiderately helped to arrange them. He mar or may not have 
caught some accent of uncertain^ in my tnankB : at any rate 
he thought fit to add the assurance, ' You may trust me, Mr. 
Ducie.' J saw that I could, and began almost to like the 
fellow. 

In this posture I dozed through the afternoon. In dreams 
I heard Dalmahoy and Sheepshanks lifting their voices in 
amcebxan song, and became languidly aware that they were 
growing uproarious. I heard Byfield expostulating, apparently 
in vain : for I awoke next to find that Sheepshanks had 
stumbled over me while illustrating, with an empty bottle, the 
motions of tossing the caher. 'Old Hieland sports,' explained 
Dalmahoy, wiping tears of vain laughter : ' his motlier's uncle 
was out in the Forty-five. Sorry to wake you, Ducie r balow, 
my babe ! ' It did not occur to me to smoke danger in this 
tomfoolery. 1 turned over and dozed again. 

It seemed but a minute later that a buzzing in my ears 
awoke me ; with a stab of pain as thougji my temples were 
being split with a wedge. On the instant I heard my name 
cried aloud, and sat up; to find myself blinking in a broad 
flood of moonlight over ogainst tiie agitated face of Dalmahoy. 

'Byfield ' I began. 

Dalmahoy pointed. The aeronaut lay at my feet, collapsed 
like some monstrous marionette, with legs and arms a-splay. 
Across his legs, with head propped against a locker, reclined 
Sheepshanks, and gazed upwards with an approving smile. 
'Awkward business,' explained Dalmahoy, between gasps. 
'Sheepshanks 'nmanageable ; can't carry his liquor like a 
gentleman; thought it funny 'pilch out ballast, Byfield lost 
liis temper : worst thing in the world. One thing I pride 
myself, 'menabie to reason. No holding Sheepshanks : Byfield 
got hira down ; too late ; faint both of us. Sheepshanks wants 
ring for 'shistance : pulls string : breaks. When string breaks 
Lunardi won't fall — tha's the devil of it,' 




S7I ST. irsa 

* WWk my tol-d»d,' Mr. Sheepiluniki i 
— Tftiy pretty,' 

I cast K look aloft. The Lunardi wsb transfornied ; every 
inch of it frosted as with silver. All the ropes and cords ran 
with silver too, or liquid mercury. And in the midst of this 
sparkling cage, a little below the hoop, and five feet at least 
diove reach, dangled the broken valve-string. 

'Welt,' I said, 'you have made a handsome mess of it I 
Pass me the broken end, and be good enough not to lose your 
head,' 

' I wish I could,' be groaned, pressing it between his palms. 
' My dear sir, I 'm not frightened, if that is your meaning,' 

I was, and horribly. But the thing had to be done. The 
reader wiil perhaps forgive me for touching shyly on the next 
two or three minutes, which still recur on the smallest pro- 
vocation and play bogey with my dreams. To balance on the 
edge of night, quaking, gripping a frozen rope ; to climb and 
feel the pit of one's stomach slipping like a bucket in a 
fathomless well — -I suppose the intolerable pains in my head 
spurred me to the attempt— these and the urgent shortness ol 
my breathing — much as toothache will drive a man up to the 
dentist's chair, 1 knotted the broken ends of the valve-string 
and slid hack into the car : then tugged the valve open, while 
with my disengaged arm I wiped the sweat from my forehead. 
It froze upon the coat-cuff. 

In a minute or so the drumming in my ears grew less violent. 
Dalmahoy bent over the aeronaut, who was bleeding at the 
nose and now began to breathe stertorously. Sheepshanks 
hail fallen into placid slumber. I kept the valve open until 
we descended into a stratum of fog — from which, no doubt, 
the Lunardi had lately risen : the moisture collected here would 
account for its congelated coat of silver. By and by, still without 
rising, we were quit of the fog, and the moon swept the hollow 
beneath us, rescuing solitary scraps and sheets of water and 
letting them slip again like imprehensible ghosts. Small fiery 
eyes opened and shut on us ; cressets of flame on factory 
chimneys, more and more frequent. I studied the compass. 
Our course lay south by west. But our whereabouts? Dalma- 
hoy, being appealed to, suggested Glasgow : and thenceforward 
I let him alone, Byfield snored on. 

I pulled out ray watch, which I had forgotten to wind; and 
found it run down. The hands stood at twenty minutes past 
four. Daylight, then, could not be far off. Eighteen hours — 
say twenty : and Bylield had guessed our rate at ooe time to 
be thirty miles an hour. Five hundred miles — — 
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A line of silver fthead i a ribbon drawn taut across the night, 
dean-edged, broadening — the sea 1 In a minute or two I 
Hugbt the murmur of the coast. ' Five hundred inileB,' I 
Vegan to reckon again, and a holy calm dawned on me as the 
'tuiardi swept high over the fringing surf, and its voioe faded 

ck with the glim.mer of a white wash ed-fishing- haven. 

I roused Daltnaboy and pointed. ' The sea I ' 



•Eh?' ezeUmcd Bjrfidd, wildng 19 «nd eoiiiliig forwud 
with ft stagger. 

'The English Channel.' 

'The French fiddlestick,' said he with equal promptness. 

' Oh, have it as you please I ' I retorted. It was not worth 
arguing with the man. 

'What is the hour?* 

I told him that my watch had run down. His had done the 
same. Dalmahoy did not carry one. We searched the still 
prostrate Sheepshanks : his had stopped at ten minutes to four. 
ByReld replaced it and underlined his disgust with a kick. 

'Anice lot!' he ejaculated. 'I owe you my thanks, Mr. 
Ducie, all the same. It was touch and go with us, and my 
head 's none the better for it." 

'But I say,' expostulated Dalmahoy. 'France! This is 
getting past a joke.' 

'So you are really beginning to discover that, are you ?' 

Byfield stood, holding by a rope, and studied the darkness 
ahead. Beside him I hugged my conviction — hour after hour, 
it seemed : and still the dawn did not come. 

He turned at length, 

' 1 see a coast line to the south of us. Tliis will be the Bristol 
Channel : and the balloon is sinking. Pitch out some ballast if 
tliese idiots have left any.' 

I found a couple of sand bags and emptied them overboard. 
The coast, as a matter of fact, was close at hand. But the 
Lunardi rose in time to clear the cliff barrier by some hundreds 
of feet. A wild sea ran on it: of its surf, as of a grey and 
agonising face, we caught one glimpse as we hurled high and 
clear over the roar ; and, a minute later, to our infinite dismay 
were actually skimming the surface of a black hillside. 'Hold 
on ! ' screamed Byfield, and I had barely time to tighten my 
grip when crash ! the car struck the turf and pitched us together 
in a heap on the floor. Bump ! the next blow shook us like peas 
in a bladder. I drew my legs up and waited for the third. 






None cams. The car gynted madly and swu Ait/fy'h 
to equilibrimn. We pi^ed ourEclTes up, toaseu rugs, coa.tt, 
instruments, promiscuously overboard, and mounted agaio. The 
chine of the tall liill, our stumbling-block, fell back and was 
lost, and we swept forward into formless shadow. 

'Confound it!' said %(icld, 'the land can't be uninhabitedi ' 

It was, for aught we could see. Not a hght showed any- 
where ; and to make things worse the moon had abandoned us. 
For one good Iiour we swept through chaos to the tuneless 
lamentations of Sheepshanks, who declared that hia collar-bone 
was broken. 

Then Dalmshoy flung a hand upwartls. Night lay like a 
sack around and below us : but right aloft, at the zenith, day 
was trembling. Slowly established, it spread and descended 
upon us until it touched a distant verge of hills, and there, cut 
by the rim of the rising sun, flowed suddenly with streams of 



' Over with the grapnel ! ' Byfield sprang to the valve-string 
and pulled ; and the featureless earth nished up towards us. 

The sunlight through which we were falling had not touched 
it yet. It leaped on us, drenched in shadow, like some incal- 
culable beast from its covert : a land shaggy with woods and 
coppices. Between the woods a desolate river glimmered. A 
colony of herons rose from the tree-tops beneath us and flew 
squawking for the farther shore. 

'This won't do,' said Byfield, and shut the escape. 'We 
must win clear of these woods. Hullo ! ' Ahead of us the 
river widened abruptly into a shining estuary, populous with 
anchored shipping. Tall hills Ranked it, and in the curve of 
the westermost hill a grey town rose from the waterside ; its 
terraces climbing, tier upon tier, like seats in an amphitheatre ; 
its chimneys lifting their smoke over against the dawn. The 
tiers curved away southward to a round castle and a spit of rock, 
ofi* which a brig under white canvas stood out for the line of the 
open sea. 

We swept across the roadstead towards the town, trailing our 
grapnel as it were a hooked fish, a bare hundred feet above the 
water. Faces stared up at us from the ships' decks. The crew 
of one lowered a boat to pursue ; we were half a mile away 
before it touched the water. Should we clear the town ? At 
Byfield's orders we stripped off our overcoats and stood ready 
to lighten ship: but seeing that the deflected wind in th« 
estuary was carrying us towards the suburbs and the harbonz's 
mouth, he changed his mind. 

' It is devil or deep sea,' he announced. ' We will try the 
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rspnet. Look to it, Ducie, while I take tlie valve!' He 
rcsseil a clasp-knife into my hand, ' Cut, if I give the woril.' 
Wc desccjitled a few feet. We were skimmiiig the ridge, 
rbe grapnel touched, and, in the time it takes you to wink, had 
toloughed through a kitchen garden, uprooting a regimeat of 
iurraiit bushes; bad leaped clear, and was caught in the eaves 
4 a wooden outhouse, fetching us up with a dislocating shock. 



the bnflding eoQapn like a nonia of euds mbA a pair of 
demented ^gs emetge fimn the rnliif and plimge unm the 
gudeu-bedi. And wi& that I wu i^tched off my feet again 
as the hook caught in an iron eheeaia-de-Jrue, and held fast. 

'Hold tight I' flhouted Bjfield, as the car lurched and 
struggled, careering desperately. 'Don't cut, man! What 
the devil!' 

Our rope had tautened over the coping of a high stone wall ; 
and the straining Lunardi — a very large and handsome blossom, 
bending on a very thin stalk — overhung a gravelled yard ; 
and lo ! from the centre of it stared up at us, rigid with 
amazement, the faces of a squad of British red-coats ! 

I believe that the first glimpse of that abhorred uniform 
brought my knife down upon the rope. In two seconds I had 
slashed through the strands, and the flaccid machine lifted and 
bore us from their ken. But 1 see their faces yet, as in basso 
relievo : round-eyed, open-mouthed ; honest country faces, and 
boyish, every one ; an awkward squad of recruits at drill, 
fronting a red-headed sergeant ; the sergeant, with cane held 
horizontally across and behind his thighs, his face upturned 
with the rest, and ' Irishman ' on every feature of it. And so 
the vision fleeted, and Byfield's language claimed attention. 
The man took the whole vocabulary of British profanity at 
a rush, and swore himself to a standstill. As he paused for 
second wind I struck in : 

'Mr. Byfield, you open the wrong valve. We drift, as you 
say, towards — nay, over the open sea. As master of this 
balloon, I suggest that we descend within reasonable distance 
of the brig yonder ; which, as I make out, is backing her sails ; 
which, again, can only mean that she observes us and is pre- 
paring to lower a boat.' 

He saw the sense of this, and turned to business, though 
with a suarl. As a gull from the cliff, the Lunardi slanted 
downwards, and passing the brig by less than a cable's length 
to leeward, soused into the sea. 

I say ' soused ' : for I confess that the shock belied the 
promise of our easy descent. The Lunardi floated : but it also 



ment uiemachEo^^ 



« : t wino. And 

a alt* i> t four drenchea and blinded i 

througn me epny and gripped the hoop, the n 
their nails into the oiled silk. In its new element tl 
became inspired with a sudden infernal malice. It sank like a 
pillow if we tried to climb it : it rolled us over in the brine ; it 
allowed us no moment for a backward glance. I spied a small 
cutter-rigged craft tacking towards us, a mile and more to 
leeward] and wonitered if the captain of the brig had left our 
rescue to it. He had not. I heard a shout behind us; a 
rattle of oars as the bowmen shipped them; and a band gripped 
my collar. So one by one we were plucked — uncommon 
specimens ! — -from the deep ; rescued from what Mr. Sheep- 
shanks a. minute later, as he sat on a thwart and wiped his 
spectacles, justly termed 'a predicament, sir, as disconcerting 
as any ray experience supplies.' 




'Bn irhat be lu to do irith the balloon, dr?' the o 
demanded. 

Had It been mj affair, I believe I should have obeyed a 
ridiculous impulse and begged them to keep it for their 
trouble ; so weaiy was I of the machine. Byifield, however, 
directed them to slit a seam of the oiled silk and cut away the 
car, which was by this time wholly submerged and not to be 
lifted. At once the Lunardi collapsed and became manageable ; 
aud having roped it to a ring-bolt astern, the crew fell to 
their oars. 

My teeth were chattering. These operations of salvage had 
taken time, and it took us a further unconscionable time to 
cover the distance between us and the brig as she lay hove-to, 
her maintopsail aback and her head-sails drawing. 

'Feels like towing a whale, sir,' the oarsman behind me 
panted. 

I whipped round. The voice — yes, and the face — were the 
voice and face of the seaman who sat and steered us : the voice 
English, of a sort ; the face of no pattern that I recognised for 
Enghsh. The fellows were as like as two peas : as like as the 
two drovers Sim and Candlish had been : you might put them 
both at forty ; grizzled men, pursed about the eyes with sea- 
faring. And now that I come to look, the three rowers forward, 
though mere lads, repeated their elders' features and build ; 
the gaunt frame, the long, serious face, the swarthy complexion 
and meditative eye — in short, Don Quixote of la Mancha at 
various stages of growth. Men and lads, 1 remarked, wore 
silver earrings. 

I was speculating on this likeness when we shipped oars 
and fell alongside the brig's ladder. At the head of It my 
hand was taken, and I was helped on deck with ceremony by a 
tall man in loose blue jacket and duck trousers : an old man, 
bent and frail ; by his air of dignity, the master of the vessel, 
and by his features as clearly the patriarch of the family. He 
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lifted Ul cap and addreawd ns with s fine but (n j 
it) somewhat tired courtesy. 

'An awkwartl adventure, gentlemen.' 

We thanked him in proper fomi. 

' I am pleased .to have been of service. The pilot-cutter 
yonder could hardly have fetched you in less than twenty 
minutes. I have signalled her alongside, and she will convey 
you back to Falmuuth ; nune the worse, I hope, for your 
wetting.' 

'A convenience,' said I, 'of which my friends will gladly 
avail themselves. For ray part, I do not propose to return." 

He paused, weighing ray words ; obviously puzzled, but 
politely anxious to understand. His eyes were grey and honest, 
even childishly honest, hut dulled about the rim of the iris and 
a trifle vacant, as though the world with its train of affairs bad 
passed beyond his active concern. I keep my own eyes about 
me when I travel, anil have surprised just such a look, before 
now, behind the spectacles of very old men who sit by the 
roadside and break stones for a living. 

'I fear, sir, that I do not take you precisely.' 

'Why,' said I, 'if I may guess, this is one of the famous 
Falmouth packets ? ' 

' As to that, sir, you are right, and yet wrong. She mu a 
Packet, and (if I may say it) a famous one.' His gaze travelled 
aloft, and descending rested on mine with a sort of gentle 
resignation. 'But the old pennon is down, as you see. At 
present she sails on a private adventure, and under private 



'A privateer?' 

' You may call it that.' 

'The adventure hits my humour even more nicely. Accept 
me. Captain ' 

' Colenso.' 

' Accept me. Captain Colenso, for your passenger : I will not 
say comrade-in-arms — naval warfare being so far beyond my 
knowledge, which it would perhaps be more descriptive to call 

ignorance. But I can pay ' I thrust a hand nervously into 

my breast pocket, and blessed Flora fur her waterproof hag. 
' Excuse me. Captain, if I speak with my friend here in private 
for a moment.' 

I drew Byfield aside. ' Your notes ? The salt water ' 

' You see,' said he, ' I am a martyr to acidity of the stomach. 

' Man ! do I invite the confidence of your stomach .' ' 

• Consequently I never make an ascension unaccompanied by 
K smalt bottle of Epsom saltSj tightly corked.' 
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"^d jou threw away the salts and subiitituted the notes ?- 
that was clever of you, Byfield." 

I lifted my voice, ' And Mr. Dalmahoy, I presume, retuma 1 
to liis sorrowing folk ? ' 

The extravagant cheerfully corrected me. 'They will i 

fiori'ow : but I shall return to them, Of their grudged pensioa 1 

I have eighteenpence in my pocket. But I propose to travel ! 

with Sheepshanks, and raise the wind by ehowing his tricks^ 

Ha shall tarn the nber tiom Lmd'a Knd to Fortluide, cheered 

tm ^e plaudits of the interrening taveras and fiirtherad bj 

their boanty^.' 

'A progress which ire must ti; to expedite, If onlj oat of 
regard fat Hrs. Sheepahanka.' I turned to Captain Colenso 
again, 'Well, air, will you accept me ibr your passenger P' 

' I doubt that you are joking, air." 

'And I swear to you that I am not.' 

He hesitated ; tottered to the conipiinion, and called down, 
' Susannah ! Susannah ! A moment on deck, if you please. 
One of these geiitJemen wishes to ship as passenger.' 

A dark-browed woman of middle age thrust her head above 
the ladder and eyed me. Even so might a ruminating cow 
gaze over her hedge upon some posting wayfarer. 

' What 's he dressed in ? ' she demanded abruptly. 

' Madam, it was intended for a ball-suit.' 

'You will do no dancing here, young man.' 

'My dear lady, I accept that and every condition you may 
imjiose. Whatever the discipline of the slii|> ' 

She cut me short. 'Have you told him, father?' 

' Why, no. You see, sir, I ought to tell you that this is not 
an ordinary voyage.' 

' Nor, for that matter, is mine.' 

' You will be exposed to risks.' 

' In a privateer that goes without saying.' 

'The risk of capture.' 

' Naturally : though a brave captain will not dwell on it.' 
And I bowed. 

'But I do dwell on it,' he answered earnestly, a red spot 
showing on eitlier cheek. ' I must tcU you, sir, that we are 
very likely indeed to fall into an enemy's hands.' 

'Say certain,' chimed in Susannah. 

' Yea, I will say we are certain. I cannot in conscience do 
less.' He sought his daughter's eyes. She nodded. 

' Ob, damn your conscience I ' thought I, my stomach rising 
in contempt for this noble-looking but extremely faint-hearted 
private ersman. 'Come,' I said, rallying him, 'we fall in with a 




Frenchmaii, or— let m rappoie — an A luit it' «ij|^ 

object^ eh?' 

' Yes, with an American. That is our object^ to be sure.' 

' Then I warrant we give a good account of ourselves. Tut, 
tut, man — an ex-packet captain ! ' 

I pulled up in sheer wonder at the lunacy of our dispute and 
the side he was forcing me to take. Here was I haranguing a 
grey-headed veteran on his own quarter-deck and exhorting 
him to valour ! In a flash I saw myself befooled^ tricked into 
playing the patronising amateur^ complacently posturing for 
the derision of gods and men. And Captain Colenso^ who 
aimed but to be rid of me^ was laughing in his sleeve, no 
doubt. In a minute even Sheepshanks would catch the jest. 
Now, I do mortally hate to be laughed at: it may be dis- 
ciplinary for most men, but it turns me obstinate. 

Captain Colenso, at any rate, dissembled his mirth to perfec- 
tion. The look which he shifted from me to Susannah and 
back was eloquent of senile indecision. 

' I cannot explain to you, sir. The consequences — I might 
mitigate them for you — still you must risk them.' He broke 
off* and appealed to me. ' 1 would rather you did not insist : I 
would indeed ! I must beg of you, sir, not to press it.' 

^ But I do press it,' I answered, stubborn as a mule. ^ I tell 
you that I am ready to accept all risks. But if you want me 
to return with my friends in the cutter, you must summon 
your crew to pitch me down the ladder. And there's the 
end on't.' 

^ Dear, dear ! Tell me at least, sir, that your are an unmarried 
man.' 

' Up to now I have that misfortune.' I aimed a bow at 
Mistress Susannah ; but that lady had turned her broad 
shoulders, and it missed fire. ' Which reminds me,' I continued^ 
' to ask for the favour of pen, ink and paper. I wish to send a 
letter ashore, to the mail.' 

She invited me to follow her ; and I descended to the main 
cabin, a spick-and-span apartment, where we surprised two 
passably good-looking damsels at their housework, the one 
polishing a mahogany swing-table, the other a brass door- 
handle. They picked up their cloths, dropped me a curtsey 
apiece, and disappeared at a word from Susannah, who bade 
me be seated at the swing- table and set writing materials 
before me. The room was lit by a broad stem-window, and 
lined along two of its sides with mahogany doors leading, as I 
supposed, to sleeping cabins : the panels — not to speak of the 
brass handles and finger-plates — shining so that a man might 
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; seen his face in them, to shave by. ' But why all these 
len, on board a privateer ? ' thought I, as I tried a quill c 
Biy thumb-nail and embarked upon my first love-letter. 

' DEAitEsr, — This liue with my devotion to tell you that the balloi 
descended safely, and your Anne finds himself on board . . .' 

the way. Miss Susannah, what is the name of this 
hip?' 

is called the Ladj/ Nepean ; and I am a married woman 
and the moUier of six.' 

'I felicitate jaa, nwdain.' I bowed, and retained my 
writing: — 

'. , . thfi £a^ N^ean puket, oatmrd boond frcnn FUmontli to . . .' 

— ' Excuse me, but where the dickens are we bound for ? ' 

' For the coast of Massachusetts, I believe.' 

' You believe ? ' 

She nodded. ' Young man, if you'll take my advice, you '11 
go back,' 

' Matlam,' I answered, on the sudden impulse, ' I am an 
escaped French prisoner.' And with that, having tossed my 
cap over the mills (as they say), I leaned back in the settee, and 
we regarded each other. 

' escaped,' I continued, still my eyes on hers, 'with a 

trifle of money, but minus my heart. I write this to the fair 
daughter of Britain who has it in her keeping. And now 
what have you to say ? ' 

'Ah, well,' she mused, 'the Lord's ways be past finding out. 
It may be the easier for you.* 

Apparently it was the habit of this ship's company to speak 
in enigmas. I caught up my pen again : — 

'. . . The coast of Massachusetts, in the United States of America, 
whence I hope to make my way in good time to France. Though you 
have news, dearest, I fear none can reach me for a while. Yet, and 
though you havg no more to write than " 1 love you, Anue," write it, 
and commit it to Mr. Robbie, wlio will forward it to Mr. Romaine, 
who iu turn may find a means to get it smuggled through to Paris, 
Rue du Fouane, IG. It should be consigned to the widow Jupille, 
"to be called for by the eoi'poral who praised her tun blanc." She will 
remember ; and in truth a man who bad the courage to praise it 
deserves remembrance as singular among the levies of i'rance. Should 
ayouth of the name of Rowley present himself before you, you may trust 
his fidelity absolutely, his sagacity not at all. And so (since the boat 
wuts to take this) 1 kiss the name of Flora, and subscribe myself — 
until 1 come to claim her, and afterwards to eternity — berprMon«r. 
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I had, in fiiel^ a teeond reaaon for abbkv r lUa 

and sealing it in a hurry. The movements ok i Mg, though 
slight^ were perceptible^ and in the close air of the main eaUn 
my head already began to swim. I hastened on deck in time 
to shake h.inds with my companions and confide the letter to 
Ryfield with instructions for posting it. ' And if your share in 
our adventure should come into public question^' said I^ 'you 
must apply to a Major Chevenix^ now quartered in Edinburgh 
Castle, who has a fair inkling of the facts, and as a man of 
honour will not decline to assist you. You have Dalmahoy, 
too, to back your as6ei*tion that you knew me only as Mr. 
Ducie.' Upon Dalmahoy I pressed a note for his and Mr. 
Sheepshanks's travelling expenses. ' My dear fellow/ he pro- 
tested, ' I couldn't dream ... if you are sure it won't incon- 
venience . . . merely as a loan . . . and deuced handsome of 
you, I will say.' He kept the cutter waiting while he drew an 
I.O.U., in which I figured as Bursar and Almoner (/<onom cai»^ 
to the Senatus Academicus of Cramond-on-Almond. Mr. 
Sheepshanks meanwhile shook hands with me impressively, 
^ It has been a memorable experience, sir. I shall have much 
to tell my wife on my return.' 

It occurred to me as probable that the lady would have even 
more to say to him. He stepped into the cutter, and, as they 
])nshed off, was hilariously bonneted by Mr. Dalmahoy, by way 
of parting salute. ^Starboard after braces!' Captain Colenso 
called to his crew. The yards were trimmed and the Lady 
Nepean slowly gathered way, while I stood by the bulwarks 
gazing after my friends and attempting to persuade myself that 
the fresh air was doing me good. 

Captain Colenso perceived my queasiness, and advised me to 
seek my berth and lie down ; and on my replying with haggard 
defiance, took my arm gently, as if I had been a wilful child, 
and led me below. I passed beyond one of the mahogany 
doors leading from the main cabin ; and in that seclusion I ask 
you to leave me face to face with the next forty-eight hours. 
It was a dreadful time. 

Nor at the end of it did gaiety wait on a partially recovered 
appetite. The ladies of the ship nursed me, and tickled my palate 
with the lightest of sea diet. The men strowed seats for me 
on deck, and touched their caps with respectful sympathy. 
One and all were indefatigably kind, but taciturn to a degree 
beyond belief. A fog of mystery hung and deepened about 
them and the Ladjj Nepean, and I crept about the deck in a 
continuous evil dream, entangling myself in impossible theories. 
To begin with, there were eight women on board ; a number 
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mt to be reconciled with serious privateering ; all daughters 

>r fioos' wives or granddaughters of Captnin Gilenso. Of the 

F men ^tw enty- three in all — those who were not called Colenso 

Evere called Pengelly ; and most of them convicted landsmen 

frby their bilious countenances and unhandy movements ; men 

"reah from the plough-tail by their gait, yet with no niddy 

DipresB of field-worV and the open-air. 

-!Ewi0«i«wridn. iwiii Ifcii fi liijn tliii iiili w iiiiMi i r ■ 

C01111M117 githerea bue-headed to the poop £» ■ leUgtau 
Mzvicfl uliidi it vonld be odourien to eul fi«itf& It b^mn 
decorovdy enongb vith a qn&veiing ezpodUon of lome pcvtioD 
<tf H<dy Writ hy Captain Coleiuo. But bjr and "by (and 
capeciBlly at the eveniog office) his liBtenere kindled and opened 
on him vith a skirmiahing fire of ' Amens.' Then, worked by 
degrees to an ecstasy, they brake into cries of thanksgiving and 
mutual encouragement; they jostled for the rostrum (a long 
nine-pounder swivel) ; and then speaker after speaker declaimed 
his soul's experiences until his voice cracked, while the others 
sobbed, exhorted, even leapt in the air. ' Stronger, brother ! " 
' 'Tis working, 'tis working ! ' ' O deliverance ! ' ' O streams 
of redemption ! ' For ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour 
maybe, the ship was a liabel, a Bedlam. And then the tumult 
would die dovni as suddenly as it had arisen, and dismissed hy 
the old man, the crew, with faces once more inscrutable, but 
twitching with spent emotion, scattered to their usual tasks. 

Five minutes after these singular outbreaks it was difficult to 
believe in them. Captain Colenso paced the quarter-deck once 
^nore with his customary shuffle, his hands beneath his coat- 
tails, his eyes conning the ship with their usual air of mild 
abstraction. Now and again he paused to instruct one of his 
inca))ablcs in the trimming of a brace, or to correct the tie of a 
knot. He never scolded; seldom bfled his voice. By his 
manner of speech, and the ease of his authority, he and his 
family might have belonged to separate ranks of life. Yet I 
seemed to detect method in their obedience. The veriest 
fiimbler went about his work with a concentrated gravity of 
bearing, as if he fulfilled a remoter purpose, and understood it 
while he tied his knots into ' grannies,' and generally mis- 
managed the job in hand. 

Towards the middle of our second week oiit, we fell in with 
a storm — a rotatory affair, and soon over by reason that we 
struck the outer fringe of it; but to a landsman sufficiently 
dauntitig while it lasted. Late in the afternoon I thrust my 
head up for a look around. We were weltering along in 
horrible forty-foot seas, over which our bulwarks tilted at times 
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gny lUdhig chumt, and fdt like s flj on toe wmj. ^le Lm^ 

NepeoH hurled her old timbers along under cloM-reefed main- 
topsail, and a rag of a foresail only. The captain had honsed 
topgallant masts and laslied his guns inboard ; yet she rolled so 
that you would not have trusted a cat on her storm-washed 
decks. They were desolate but for the captain and heltn^ 
man on the poop ; the helmsman, a mere lad — the one, in fact, 
who had pulled the bow-oar to our rescue — lashed and gripping 
the spokes pluckily, but with a white face which told that, 
though his eyes were strained on the binnacle, his mind ran on 
the infernal seas astern. Over him, in sea-boots and oilskins, 
towered Captain Colenso- — rejuvenated, transfigured ; his body 
swaying easily to every lurch and plunge of the brig, his face 
entirely composed and cheerful, his salt-rimmed eyes contracted 
a little, but alert and even boyishly bright. An heroics! figure 
of a man ! 

My heart warmed to Captain Colenso ; and next morning, as 
we bowled forward with a temperate breeze on our quarter, I took 
occasion to compliment him on the Lady Nepean't behaviour. 

'Ay,' said he abstractedly; 'the old girl made pretty good 
weather of it.' 

'I suppose we were never in what you would call real 
danger ? ' 

He faced me with sudden earnestness. ' Mr. Ducie, I have 
served the Lord all my days, and He will not sink the ship that 
carries my honour.' Giving me no time to puzzle over this, he 
changed his tone. ' You '11 scarce believe it, but in her young 
days she had a very fair turn of speed.' 

' Her business surely demands it still,' said I. Only an 
arrant landsman could have reconciled the lumbering old craft 
with any idea of privateering ; but this was only my theory, and 
I clung to it 

' We shall not need to test her.' 

'You rely on your guns, then?' I had observed the care 
lavished on these. They were of brass, and shone like the 
door-plates in the main cabin. 

'Why, as to that,' he answered evasively, ' I 've had to before 
now. The last voyage I commanded her — it was just after the 
war broke out with America — we fell in with a schooner ofiFthe 
Banks ; we were outward bound for Halifax. She carried 
twelve nine-pounder carronades and two long nines, beside a 
big fellow on a traverse; and we had the guns you Bee — eight 
nine-pounders and one chaser of the same calibre — post-office 
guns, we call them. But we beat her off after two hours of it.' 
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^ And saved the mails ? ' 

ose abruptly (we had seated ourselves od a couple 
[IS under the break of the poop). ' You will excuse m 
in order to give" ; and he hurried up the steps to tl 
larter-deck. 

It must have been ten days after this that he stopped me in 

le of my eternal listless promenades and iuviled me to sit 

£ide him again. : 

' I wish to take your opinion, Mr. Ducie. You have not, I I 

I believci, ibuod atdv^Moaf You &r« not tu)« «f iu« aa I vmj ' 

My?* 

* Urantng Ijy "m" p" 

*I and mine, sir, are nawortby followen of the Word, u 
preached by John Wedey.' 

* Why, no ,' that is not my religion,' 

'But you are a gentleman.' I bowed. 'And ob a point of 
honour—do you think, sir, that as a servant of the King one 
should obey his earthly master even to doing what cooscience 
forbids f ' 

' That might depend ' 

'But on a point of honour, sir? Suppose that you had 
pledged your private word, in a just, nay, a generous bargain, 
and were commanded to break it. Is there anything could 
override that?' 

I thought of my poor old French colonel and his broken 
parole ; and was silent. ' Can you not tell me the circum- 
stances ? ' I suggested at length. 

He had been watching me eagerly. But he shook his head 
now, sigheil, and drew a small Bible from his pocket. ' I ani 
not a gentleman, sir. I laid it before the Lord : but," he con- 
tinued naively, ' I wanted to learn how a gentleman would 
look at it.' He searched for a text, turning the pages with 
long, nervous fingers ; but desisted with another sigh, and, a 
moment later, was summoned away to solve some difficulty with 
the ship's reckoning. 

My respect for the captain had been steadily growing. He 
was so amiable, too, so untiringly courteous ; he bore his sorrow 
— whatever the cause might be — with so gentle a resignation ; 
that I caught myself pitying even while I cursed him and his 
crew for their inhuman reticence. 

But my respect vanished pretty quickly next day. We 
were seated at dinner in the main cabin — the captain at 
the head of the table, and, as usual, crumbling his biscuit in a 
■Oft of waking trance — when Mr. Reuben Colenso, hia eldest 
Bon and acting mate, put his solemn face in at the door with 




Dews of ■ nQ abont ftmr inllea dutant on the ' binr IfSl^ 
lowed the captain on deck. The stranger, a icbooner, had 
been Ijing-to when lint descried in the hacy weather; but 
was standing now to intercept us. At two miles distance — 
it being then about two o'clock — I saw that she hoisted British 
colours. 

' But that flag was never sewn in England,' Captain Colenso 
observed, stuilying her tliroiigli his glass. His cheeks, usually 
of that pallid ivory colour proper to old age, were flushed with 
a faint carmine, and I observed a suppressed excitement in all 
his crew. For my part, I expected no better than to play 
tai^et in the coming engogement : but it surprised me that be 
served out no cutlasses, ordered up no powder from the hold, 
and, in short, took no single step to clear the Lady Nepean for 
action or put his men in fighting trim. The most of them were 
gathered about the fore-hatch, to the total neglect of their 
guns, wliich they had been cleaning assiduously all the morning. 
On we stood without shifting our course by a point, and were 
almost within range when the schooner ran up the stars-and- 
£tripes and plumped a round sliot ahead of us by way of 
hint. 

I stared at Captain Colenso. Could he mean to surrender 
without one blow ? He had exchanged his glass for a speaking 
trumpet, and waited, fumbling with it, his face twitching piuu- 
fully. A cold dishonouring suspicion gripped me. The man 
was here to betray his flag. I glanced aloft : the British ensign 
flew at the peak. And as I turned my head, I felt rather than 
saw the flash, heard the shattering din as the puzzled American 
luffed up and let fly across our bows with a raking broadside. 
Doubtless she, too, took note of our defiant ensign, and leaped 
at the nearest guess, that we meant to run her aboard. 

Now, whetlier my glance awoke Captain Colenso, or this was 
left to the all but simultaneous voice of the guns, 1 know not 
But as their smoke rolled between us I saw liim drop hia 
trumpet and run with a crazed face to the taffrail, where the 
halliards led. The traitor had forgotten to haul down bis fla^l 

It was too late. While he fumbled with the halliards, a 
storm of musketry burst and swept the quarter-deck. He flung 
up both hands, spun round upon his heel, and pitched back- 
wards at the helmsman's feet, and the loosened ensign dropped 
slowly and fell across him, as if to cover his shame. 

Instantly the firing ceased. I stood there between compas- 
sion and disgust^ willing yet loathing to touch the pitiful corpse;, 
when a woman — Susannah — ran screaming by me and fell on 
her knees beside it, 1 saw a trickle of blood ooie beoeatb the 
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scarlet fUds of the flag. It crawled uluiif; tlie plunk, hesitated \ 

at a. scam, oud grew there to an nddly Ehiijied pool. I wntcbed 

it. In shape I thought it remarkably' like the mup of Ireland 

^_ .And I became aware that some one was speaking to me, and 

^Kj^oked up to find a lean and lanterii-jawed American c 

^^nboard and standutg' at my shoulder. 

^^K 'Are you anywise hanl of hearing, stranger? Or mnst I 
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liy A'ams tool la Out 1 



'Tbe Zi^ A'^m^ tool la tlut the Cap'n yonder?, I 
tbm^ u nneh. I>ud,Iu7? Well, he 'd better «<« dead ; 
thou^ I 'd hare enjoyed the inside o' five minuted tuk, jnst 
to find out what lie £d it for.' 

< Did what?' 

'Why, brought the Ladif Neapean into these waters, and 
Commodore Rodgers no further anay than Rhode Island, by all 
accounts. He must have had a nerve. And what post might 
^oa be holding on this all-fired packet ? Dam me, but you have 
females enough on board ! ' For indeed there were three poor 
creatures kneeling now and crooning over the dead cajitain. 
The men had surrendered — they had no arms to flius down — 
and were collected in the waist, under guard of a cordon of 
Yankees. One lay senseless on deck, and two or three wen- 
bleeding from splinter wounds ; for the enemy, her freeboard 
being lower by a foot or two than the wall sides of the //ii/v 
Nepean, had done little execution on deck, whatever the 
wounds in our hull might be. 

' I beg your pardon. Captain ' 

•Seccombe, sir, is my name, Alpheus Q, Seccombe, of the 
Manltailan schooner.' 

'Well, then. Captain Seccombe, I am a passenger on boiinl 
this ship, and know neither her business here nor why she has 
behaved in a fashion that makes me blush for her flag — which, 
by the way, I have every reason to abominate.' 

'Oh, come now! You're trying it on. It's a yarilariu 
matter, and I don't blame you, to be sure. Cap'ii sank the 
mails } ' 

'There were none to sink, I believe.' 

He conned me curiously. 

'You don't look like a Britisher, either?' 

' I trust not. I am the Viscount Anne de Keroual de St. 
Yves, escaped from a British war-prison.' 

' Lucky for you if you prove it. We 'II get to the bottom of 
this.' He faced about and called, 'Who's the first officer of 
this brig f 
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■calp-iTOimd had run and caked on liu —^at cheek, but be 
stepped squarely enough. 

'Bring him below," Captain Seccorabe commanded. 'And 
you, Mr. What 's-your-n nine, lead the way. It's one or the 
other of us will get the hanj; of this affair.' 

He seated himself at the head of the table in the main cabin, 
and spat ceremoniously on the floor. 

' Now, sir : you are, or were, first officer of this brig ? ' 

The prisoner, standing between his two guards, gripped his 
stocking cap nervously. * Will you please to tell me, sir, if my 
father is killed ? ' 

' Seth, my lad, 1 want room.' One of the guards, a strapping 
youngster, stepped and flung open a pane of the stem window. 
Captain Seccombe spat out of it with nonchalant dexterity 
before answering ; 

' I guess he is. Brig's name ? ' 

' The Lady Nepean,' 

' Mail packet ? ' 

'Yes, sir; leastways ' 

'Now see here. Mister First Officer Colenso junior: its a 
shortish trip between this and the yard-orm, and it may save 
you some su-perfluous lying if 1 tell you that in August, last 
year, the Lady Nepean packet, Giptain Colenso, outward bound 
for Halifax, met the Hitchcock privateer off the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland, and beat her off after two hours' fighting. You 
were on board of Jier ? * 

' I tended the stem gun.' 

' ^^''7) good. The next day, being still off the Banks, she fell 
in with Commodore Rodgers, of the United States frigate 
President, and surrendered to him right away.' 

'We sank the mails.' 

' You did, my man. Notwithstanding which, that lion- 
hearted hero treated you with the forbearance of a true-born 
son of freedom.' Captain Seccombe 's voice took an oratorical 
roll. ' He saw that you were bleeding from your fray. He 
fed you at his hospitable board ; he would not suffer you to be 
de-nuded of the least trifle. Nay, what did he promise ?-— but 
to send your father and his crew and passengers back to 
England in their own ship, on their swearing, upon their sacred 
honour, that she should return to Boston harbour with an equal 
number of American prisoners from England. Your &ther swore 
to that upon the Old and New Testaments, severally and con- 
jointly ; and the Lady Nepean sailed home for all the world 
like a Iamb from the wolfs jaws, with a single American officer 
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iside of her. And how did your dog-damned Government ^ 
nspect tills noble conHdencc ? In u way, sir, that would hnve 
iMuglit « blush to the cheek of a low-down attorney's elerk. 
liey rc-pudiatcd. Under shelter of a notification that no 
Ixcliange of prisoners on the high seas would count as valid, 
Bliis perjured tyrant and his myrmidons went back on their 
bBptuu'a oath, and kept the brig; &nd the Americoa officer 



perlupi yon 11 explain how he had the impndenee to eome 
vithin two hundred miles of a coast where hit name Bmelt 
worae than vermin.' 

' He wu coming back, sir.' 

'Hey?' 

' Back to Boston, sir. You see, Cap'n, father wasn't a rich 
man, but he had saved a trifle. He didn't go back to the 
service, though told that he might. It preyed on his mind. 
We was all very fond of father; being all one family, as you 
might say, though some of us had wives and families, and some 
were over to Redruth, to the mines.' 

'Stick to the point.' 

'But this is the point, Cap'n. He was coming back, you 
see. The Lady Nepean wasn't fit for much after the handling 
she 'd had. She was going for twelve hundred pounds ; the 
Post Office didn't look for more. We got her for eleven 
hundred, with the guns, and the repairs may have cost a 
hundred and fifty ; but you'll find the account books in the 
cupboard there. Father had a matter of five hundred laid by, 
and a little over.' 

Captain Seccombe removed his legs from the cabin-table, 
tilted his chair forward and half rose in hb seat 

' You botig/it her ? ' 

• That 'b what I 'm telling you, sir : though father 'd have put 
it much clearer. You see, he laid it before the Lord ; and then 
he laid it before all of us. It preyed on his mind. My sister 
Susannah stood up and she said, ' I reckon I 'm the most 
respectably married of all of you, having a farm of my own; 
but we can sell up, and all the world's a home to them that 
fears the Lord. We can't stock up with American prisoners, 
but we can go ourselves instead; and judging by the prisoners 
1 've a-seen brought in. Commodore Rodgers '11 be glad to take 
us. What he does to us is the Lord's affair." That 's what she 
said, sir. Of course we kept it quiet : we put it about that the 
Lad^ Nepean was for Canada, and the whole family going out 




for emigniiti. This here gentleman we 
Falmouth ; perhaps he 've told you.' 
Captain Seccombe stared at me^ and I at Captain Seccombe. 

Reuben Colenso stood wringing his cap. 

At length the American found breath enough to whistle. 
' 1 '11 have to put back to Boston about this^ though it 's money 
out of pocket. This here's a matter for Commodore Bain- 
bridge. Take a seat, Mr. Colenso.* 

* I was going to ask/ said the prisoner simply, ' if, before you 
put me in irons, I might go on deck and look at father. It'll 
be only a moment, sir. 

' Yes, sir, you may. And if you can get the ladies to excuse 
me, I will follow in a few minutes. I wish to pay him my 
respects. It 's my opinion,' he added pensively, as the prisoner 
left the cabin — ' it 's my opinion that the man 's story is genu- 
wine.' 

He repeated the word, five minutes later, as we stood on the 
quarter-deck beside the body. ' A genu-wine man, sir, unless 
I am mistaken.' 

Well, the question is one for casuists. In my travels I have 
learnt this, that men are greater than governments ; wiser 
sometimes, honester always. Heaven deliver me from any such 
problem as killed this old packet-captain! Between loyalty 
to his king and loyalty to his conscience he had to choose^ 
and it is likely enough that he erred. But I believe that he 
fought it out, and found on his country's side a limit of shame 
to which he could not stoop. A man so placed, perhaps, may 
even betray his country to her honour. In this hope at least 
the flag which he had hauled down covered his body still as we 
committed it to the sea, its service or disservice done. 

Two days later we anchored in the great harbour at Boston^ 
where Captain Seccombe went with his story and his prisoners 
to Commodore Bainbridge, who kept them pending news of 
Commodore Rodgers. They were sent, a few weeks later, to 
Newport, Rhode Island, to be interrogated by that commander ; 
and, to the honour of the Republic, were released on a liberal 
parole ; but whether, when the war ended, they returned to Eng- 
land or took oath as American citizens, I have not learnt. I was 
luckier. The Commodore allowed Captain Seccombe to detain 
me while the French consul made inquiry into my story ; and 
during the two months which the consul thought fit to take over 
it, I was a guest in the captain's house. And here I made my bow 
to Miss Amelia Seccombe, an accomplished young lady, ^ who,' 
said her doating father, ' has acquired a considerable proficiency 
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ind will be glad to swap ideas with you iu that 
Ibguage.' Miss Seccombe and I did not hold our coinmunica- 
.ions in French; and, observing her disposition to substitute 
We warmer language of the glances, I took the bull by the 
horns, told her my secret, and rhapsodised on Flora. Con- 
sequently no Nausicaa figures in this Odyssey of mine. Nay, 
the excellent girl flung herself into my cause, and bombarded 
r father and the consular office with such efTect that on 
ary ISli, I waved farewell to her from the deck of 
e hhmviiiut, bound from Boston to Bordeaux. 




CHAPTER XXXV 

IN PARIS. ALAIN PLAYS HIS LAST CARD 

On the 10th of March at sunset the Shawmut passed the Pointe 
(le Grave fort and entered the mouth of the Gironde, and at 
eleven o'clock next morning dropped anchor a little below 
Blaye, under the guns of the Regubis, 74. We were just in 
time, a British fleet being daily expected there to co-operate 
with the Due d'Angouleme and Count Lynch, who was then 
preparing to pull the tricolor from his shoulder and betray Bor- 
deaux to Beresford, or, if you prefer it, to the Bourbon. News of 
his purpose had already travelled down to Blaye, and therefore 
no sooner were my feet once more on the soil of my beloved 
France, than I turned them towards Liboume, or rather Fronsac, 
and the morning after my arrival there, started for the capital. 

But so desperately were the joints of travel dislocated (the 
war having deplenished the country alike of cattle and able- 
bodied drivers) and so frequent were the breakdowns by the 
way, that I might as expeditiously have trudged it. It cost me 
fifteen good days to reach Orleans, and at Etampes (which I 
reached on the morning of the 30th) the driver of the totter- 
ing diligence flatly declined to proceed. The Cossacks and 
Prussians were at the gates of Paris. ' Last night we could see 
the fires of their bivouacs. If Monsieur listens he can hear the 
firing.' The Empress had fled from the Tuileries. ' Whither.^ ' 
The driver, the aubergiste, the disinterested crowd, shrugged 
their shoulders. ' To Rambouillet, probably. God knew what 
was happening or what would happen. The Emperor was at 
Troyes, or at Sens, or else as near as Fontainebleau ; nobody 
knew for certain which. But the fugitives from Paris had been 
pouring in for days, and not a cart or four-footed beast was to 
be hired for love or money, though I hunted Etampes for hours. 

At length, and at nightfall, I ran against a bow-kneed grey 
mare, and a cabriolet de place, which by its label, belonged to 
Paris ; the pair wandering the street under what it would be 
flattery to call the guidance of an eminently drunken driver. I 
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rded lilm; he dissolved At once tntn maudlin tears and 
^rolisity. It appeared thst on the SJIth lie had brought over 
R bourgeois family from the capital, and had «pent the last 
'liree days in perambulating Etampcs, and the past three nights 
Q craputouB slumber within bis vehicle. Here was ray chance, 
jad I demanded to know if for a price he would drive me bock 
■ith him to Paris. He declared, still wee]iiiig, that he wa 

" ■ ' u ready to die, and Monsieur ■ 

' Still Mgrthing ii better than Etunpea.' 

For same insciutKlde reason this atnick him as exeesUvely 
comic. He assured me that I wu ■ brave fellow, and bade 
me jump op at once. Within five minntes we were jolting 
towards Paris, Our progress was all but inappreciable, for the 
grey mare had come to the end of her powers, and her master's 
monologue kept pace with her. His anecdotes were all of the 
past three days. The iron of Etampes apparently had entered 
his soul and effaced all memory of his antecedent career. Of 
the war, of any recent public events, he could tell me nothing. 

I had half ex]>ected — supposing the Emperor to he near 
Fontaiiiebleau— to happen on his vedettes, but we had the road 
to ourselves, and reached Longjumeau a httle before daybreak 
without having encountered a living creature. Here wc 
knocked up the proprietor of a cabaret, who assured us between 
yawns, that wc were going to our doom, and after baiting the 
grey and dosing ourselves with execrable brandy, pushed 
forward again. As the sky grew pale about us, I had my ears 
alert for the sound of artillery. But Paris kept silence. We 
passed Seeaun, and arrived at Icugtii at Montrouge and the 
birrier. It was open — abandoned — not a sentry, not a dcuianicr 
visible. 

' Where will Monsieur be pleased to descend .' ' my driver 
inqnired, and added with an etTort of meuiorj', that he had a 
wife and two adorable children on a top floor in the Itue dn 
Mont Pamasse, and stabled his mare handy liy, I paid and 
watched him from the deserted pavement as he drove awa)'. 
A small child came running from a doorway behind me, and 
blundered against my legs. I caught him by the collar and 
demanded what had liappened to Paris. 'Tliat 1 do not know,' 
said the child, 'but mamma is dreiising herself to take me to 
the review. Tenez ! ' he pointed, and at the head of the long 
street 1 saw advancing the front rank of a blue-coated regiment 
of Prussians, marching across Paris to take up position on the 
Orleans road. 

That was my answer. Paris had surrendered ! And I had 
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entered it from the louth juit in tlmCt if 1 1 

the entry of Hit Majesty the Emperor Aleiam.^.' from tlie 
north. Soon I found myself one of a crowd convei^ng towards 
the bridges, to scatter northward along the line of His Mnjesty's 
progress, from the Barri^re de Pantin to the Chanips Elysoes, 
where the grand review was to be held. I chose tiiis for my 
objective, and making my way along the Quays, found myself 
shortly before ten o'clock in the Place de la Concorde, where a 
sinEjiilnr little scene brought me to a halt. 

About a score of young men — aristocrats by their dress and 
carriage — were gathered about the centre of the square. Each 
wore a white scarf and the Bourbon cockade in his hat ; and 
their leader, a weedy youth with hay-coloured hair, had drawn 
a paper from his pocket, and was declaiming its contents 
at the top of a voice by several sizes too big for liim : — 

'For Paris is reserved the privilege, under circumstances now 
eiiftinft, to accelerate the dawn of Universal Peace. Her suffrage is 
await«d with the interest which so immense a result uatutallj inspires,' 

el cetera, Later on, I possessed myself of a copy of the Prince 
of Schwartzenberg's proclamation, and identified the wooden 
rhetoric at once. 

' Parisians ! you liave the example of Bordeaux before 
you' . . . Ay, by the Lord, they had— right under their eyes! 
The hay-coloured youth wound up his reading with a ' Vive le 
Koi J ' and his band of walking gentlemen took up the shout. 
The crowd looked on impassive ; one or two edged away ; and 
a grey-haired, soldierly horseman (whom I recognised for the 
Due de Choiseul-Praslin) passing in full tcnue of Colonel of the 
National Guard, reined up, and addressed the young men in a few 
words of grave rebnke. Two or three answered by snapping 
their fingers, and repeating their 'Vive le Roi' with a kind of 
embarrassed defiance. But their performance, before so chilling 
an audience, was falling sadly flat when a dozen or more of 
young royalist bloods came riding up to reanimate it — among 
them, M. Louis de Chateaubriand, M. Talleyrand's brother, 
Archarabaut de Perigord, the scoundrelly Marquis de Mau- 
breuil— yes, and my cousin, the Vicomte de Saint Yves ! 

The indecency, the cynical and naked impudence of it, took 
me like a butfet. There, in a group of strangers, my cheek 
reddened under it, and for the moment I had a mind to run. 
I had done better to run. By a chance his eye missed mine as 
he swaggered past at a canter, for ail the world like a tenore 
robusto on horseback, with the rouge on his face, and his air of 
expansive Olympian blackguardism. He carried a lace white 
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nilkercliief ut the eiul of his riilin^ switch, ,intl this 
Hk^ enough. But us he wheeled his buy thoroughbred, I sjiw 
tat he had followed the ilcclasse Maubreuil's exnniiile and 
tecorated the brute's tail with a Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. That brought my teeth together, and I stood my 
round. 
'Vive le Roil' 'Viveot les fiourbous!' 'A bas le Babot 

preM tbem npoa the unreiponaiTe crowd. Alain held one of 
the badges at aim's length as be pushed into Ote little gnnp 

about me, and our eyes met. 

'Mem,' said I, ' retaies-le jtitqu'i ce que noiu nam rencmUrom 
• — Rue Grigoire de Toun!' 

His arm with the riding awitcJi and laced handkerchief went 
up as though he had bcenstung. IJefore it could descend, I darted 
aside deep into the crowd which hustled around bim, under- 
standing nothing, but none the less sullenly hostile. ' A bas les 
cocardcs blanches!' cried one or two. 'Who was the cur?' 1 heard 
Maubreuil's question as he pressed into the rescue, and Alain's 
reply, ' Peste ! A young rehitive of mine who is in a liiiiTy to 
lose his head ; whereas 1 prefer to choose the time for that.* 

1 took this for a splutter of hatred, and even found it 
laughable as I made my escape good. At the same time, our 
encounter had put me out of humour for gaping at the review, 
and 1 turned back and recrossed the river, to seek the Itue dn 
Founrre and the Widow Jupille. 

Now the Hue du Fouarre, though once a very famous thorough- 
fare, is to-ilay perhaps as squalid as any that drains its refuse by 
a single gutter into the Seine, and the widow had been no 
beauty even in the days when she followed the I06th of the 
line as vivandi^rc and before she wedded Sergeant Jupille of 
that regiment. Uut she and 1 had struck up a friendship over 
a flesh wound which I received in an affair of outposts on the 
Algueda, and thenceforward I taught myself to soften the 
edge of her white wine by the remembered virtues of her 
ointment, so that when Sergeant Jujiille was cut off by a grape- 
shot in fi'imt of Salamanca, and his I'hilomene retired to take 
charge of his mother's wine shop in the Rue du Founrre, she 
had enrolled my name high on the li.tt of her prospective 
patrons. I felt myself, so to speak, a part of the goodwill of 
her house, and 'Heaven knows,' thought I, as I threaded the 
insalubrious street, ' it is something for a soldier of the Empire 
to count even on this much in Paris to-day. Etl atiquid, quo- 
cmque loco, quocunque sacello. . , .' 
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: Jupille knew me mt once, and we fell 
ipraking) upon each other's neck. Her shop waa mipj^, 
whole quarter had trooped ofT to the review. After miiigliiw 
our tears (afrniii figuratively) over the fickleness of the capitu, 
I inquired if she had any letters fur me. 

' Why, no, comrade,' 

' None ? ' I exclaimed with a very blank face. 

' Not one ' ; Madame Jupille eyed me archly, and relented. 
'The reason being that Mademoiselle is too discreet.' 

' All ! ' I heaved a big sigli of relief. ' You provoking 
woman, tell me what you mean by th.at?' 

' Well now, it may have been ten days ago that a stranger 
called in and asked if I hail any news of the corporal who 
praised my white wine. " Have I any news," said 1, "of a needle 
in a bundle of hay P They all praise it.' (Oh, Madame Jupille !} 

"The corporal I'm speaking of," said he, " is or was called 
Charapdivers." " Was! " I cried, " you are not going to tell me he 
is dead ? " and I declare to you, comrade, the tears came into 
my eyes. " No, he is not," said the stranger, " and the best proof 
is that he will be here inquiring for letters before long. You 
are to tell him that if he expects one from " — see, I took the 
name down on a scrap of paper, and stuck it in the wine glass 
here — " from Miss Flora Gilchrist, he will do well to wait in 
Paris until a friend finds means to deliver it by hand. And 
if he asks more about me, say that 1 am from" — tenez, I wrote 
the second name underneath — yes, that is it — "Mr. Romaine." ' 

' Confound his caution ! ' said I. ' What sort of man was this 
messenger ? ' 

' Oh, a staid-looking man, dark and civil spoken. You might 
call him an upper servant, or perhaps a notary's clerk; very 
plainly dressed, in black.' 

'He spoke French.' 

' ParfattemerU. What else ? ' 

'And he has not called again?' 

'To be sure, yes, and the day before yesterday, and seemed 
quite disappointed. " Is there anything Monsieur would like 
to add to his message ? " I asked. " No," said he, " or stay, tell 
him that all goes well in the north, but he must not leave Paris 
until I see him." ' 

You may guess how I cursed Mr. Romaine for this beating 
about the bush. If all went well in the north, what possible 
excuse of caution could the man have for holding back Flora's 
letter? And how, in any case, could it compromise me here in 
Paris i I had half a mind to take the bit in my teeth and post 
ofi* at once for Calais. Still, there was the plain injuncUon, and 
the lawyer doubtless had a reason for it hidden somewhere 
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tiebind his tiresome circuin ambulatory approaches. Anil hia 
messenger mig^ht be buck at any Iiour, 

Therefore, though it went agaiust the grain, I thought it 
prudent to take lodgings wJlh Madame Jupille and possess my 
soul ID patleuee. You will say that it should not have been 
difficult to kill time in Paris between the 31st of March and 
the ath of April 1814. The entiyof the Allies, Marmont's 

■tnet^ the newmper imcei at waA like Mwta nada their 
new cdltxn^ uia Duiii^ conbsdicto^ newi nran momii^ to 
night; s new mnurar «t er^ cii£^ • Kiiffl^ or the mifclngi of 
one at every street corner, and hour bj hour a steady rtream of 
manifeBtoes, placards, handbills, caricatures, and broadsheets 
of opprobrions Terse — the din of it all went by me like the vain 
noises of a dream as I trod the pavements, intent upon my own 
hopes and perplexities. I cannot think that this was mere 
selfishness ; rather, a deep disgust was weaning me from ray 
country. If this Paris indeed were the reality, then was I the 
phantasm, the revenant • then was France — -the France for which 
I had fought and my parents gone to the scafTold^a land that 
had never been, and our juitriotism the shadow of a. shiide. 
Judge me not too hardly if in the restless, aimless perambula- 
tions of those five days, 1 crossed the bridge between the 
country that held neither kin nor friends for me, but only my 
ineffectual past, and the country wherein one human creature, 
if only one, had use for my devotion. 

On the sixth day — that is, April 5th — my patience broke 
down. I took my resolution over lunch and a bottle of Beau- 
jolais, and walked straight back from the i-estaurant to my 
lodgings, where I asked Madame Jupille for pen, ink, and 
paper, and sat down to advertise Mr. Itomaine that, for good 
or ill, he might expect me in London within twenty-four hours 
of the receipt of this letter. 

I had scarce composed the first sentence, when there came 
a knock at the door and Madame Jupille announced that two 
gentlemen desired to see me — ' Show them up,' said I, laying 
down my pen with a leaping heart; and in the doorway a 
moment later stood — my cousin Alain ! 

He was alone. He glanced with a grin of comprehension 
from me to the letter, advanced, set his hat on the table beside 
it, and his gloves (after blowing into them) beside his hat. 

' My cousin,' said he, 'you show astonishing agility from time 
to time ; but on the whole you are damned easy to hunt' 

I had risen. 'I take it you have pressing business to speak 
of, since amid your latest political occupations you have been 
at pains to seek me out. If so, I will ask you to be brief.' 




'No p^na at dl,' he corrected i^bly. 'I have fcu5Ma»„ . 
the time that you were here. In fioct, I expected you tome 
while Ix-rorc you arrived, anil sent my man, Paul, with a 
message.' 

'A message?' 

'tlertiiinly — touching a letter from la belie Flora. You 
received it? 'llic message, I mean,' 

'Then it was not * 

'No, decidedly it was not Mr. Koniaine, to whom' — with 
anotlicr glance at the letter — 'I perceive you are writing for 
ex ])l.in:i lions. And since ynu are prcpni'ing to ask how on 
earth I traced yon to this ruthcr uns,-tvoury den, permit me 
to iiifonn ynu that a — h spells "ah," and that Bow Street, 
when on the track of a criminal, does not neglect to open 
his correspdndencc.' 

I felt my hand tremble as it gripped the top rail of my 
chair, bnt 1 managed to comniand the voice to answer, coldly 
enough : — 

'One moment, Monsieur le Vicomte, before I do myself the 
pleasure of pitching yon out of window. You have detained 
mc these five days in Paris, and have done so, you give me to 
understand, by the simple expedient of a lie. So far, so good ; 
will you do ine the favour to complete the interesting self- 
exposure, and inform mc of your reasons ? ' 

' With all the pleasure in life. My plans were not ready, 
a little detail wanting, that is all. It is now supplied.' He 
took a chair, seated himself at the table, and drew a folded 
paper from his bre.ast-pocket. ' It will be news to you perhaps, 
that our uncle — our lamented uncle, if you choose — is dead 
these three weeks.' 

' Ilcst his soul ! * 

' Forgive me if I stop short of that pious hope.' Al^n 
hesitated, let his venom get the better of him, and spat out 
on his uncle's memory an obscene curse which only betrayed 
the essential weakness of the man. Recovering himself, he 
went on J ' 1 need not recall to you a certain scene (I confess 
too theatrical for my taste) arranged by the lawyer at his 
bedside ; nor need I help you to an inkling of the contents of 
his last will. 13ut possibly it may have slipped your memory 
that I gave Itomainc fair warning. I promised him that I would 
raise the question of undue influence, and that I had my 
witnesses ready. I have added to them since; but I owu to 
you that my case will be the stronger when you have obligingly 
signed the paper which I have the honour to submit to you.' 
And he tossed it, nnopened, across the table. 

I picked it up and unfolded it; — ' /, the Vitcomt Amu di 
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KhvuBl de Saint Ytiet, Jonnerl^ tervwg under the name of CkatHp- 
^SlKrs in Ike BaonapartUt armi/, and later under that nnmt a 
nisoticr of war in Ike Castle of Edinbargh, kerebij utaie lluil I had 
'witber knowledge of my uncle the Count de K6tvual de Stihii i'vei, 
er erpectalions from him, nor mas owned by him, until taught out 
J Mr, Dtmid Bomaine, in the Castle of Edinburgh, hi/ him impplied 
feifA wpiHfy to eapedite wffl tseape, and by km ekotdalmt^ naiggltd.^^ 



that ka mat beiridim MAm / tow Urn, axd a 

tail tiage ^mub decM. And I kaea nann to oeSeve thtd Mr. 

Romaine did not fu& Mbmi Mm of the wemmidaneet of nty 
escape, and parliculara/ of my concent in the death of a feUota 
prisoner named GogiteUU, formerUf a marichal des iogu in the 
S2nd Begimenl of the Lhie. . . ,' 

Of the contents of tliis precious document let a sample 
suffice. From end to end it was a tissue of distorted state- 
ments implicated with dishonouring suggestions. I read it 
through, and let it drop on the table. 

' I beg your pardon/ said I, 'but what do you wish me to 
do with it?* 

' Sign it,' said he. 

I laughed. ' Once more I beg your pardon, but though you 
have apparently dressed for it, this is not comic opera,' 

' Nevertheless, you will sign.' 

'Oh, you weary me.' I seated myself, and flung a leg over 
the arm of my chair. ' Shall we come to the alternative ? For 
I assume you have one.' 

'The alternative, to be sure,' he answered cheerfully. 'I 
have a companion below, one Clausel, and at the T£te d'or, a 
little way up the street, an escort of police.' 

Here was a pleasing predicament. But if Alain had started 
witli a chance of daunting mc (which I do not admit), he had 
spoilt it long since by working on the raw of my temper. I 
kept a steady eye on him, and considered : and the longer I 
considered the better assured was I that his game must have a 
disastrously weak point somewhere, which it was my business 

' You have reminded me of your warning to Mr. Itomaine. 
The subject is an ugly one for two of our family to touch 
upon ; but do you happen to recall Mr. Romaine's counter 
threat?' 

'Bluff! my young sir. It served his purpose for the moment, 
Igrantyou. I was unhinged. The indignity, the very monstrosity 
of it, the baselesGuesB, staggered reason.' 

' It was baseless then ? ' 




contempt ftnd diiKgard of it, Mr. Romaine bu not stirred a 

* You mean tliat my iincle destroyed the evidence ? ' 

' I mean nothing of the kind,' he retorted hotly, ' for I deny 
Ihnt any such evidence at any time existed.' 

I kept my eye on him. 'Alain* I said (jiiietlyj 'you are a 
liar.' 

A flush darkened his face beneath its cosmetics, and with 
an oath he dipped finger and thumb into his waistcoat pocket 
and pulled out a dog whistle. ' No more of that,' said he, ' or 
I whistle up the poUce this minute.' 

' Well, well, let us resume the discussion. You say this man 
Clause! has denounced me ? ' 

He nodded. 

'Soldiers of the Empire are cheap in Paris just now." 

'So cheap that publie opinion would be content if all the 
messieurs Champdivers were to kill nil the messieurs Goguelat 
and be shot or guillotined for it. I forget which your case 
demands, and doubt if public opinion would inquire.' 

* And yet,' 1 mused, ' there must be preliminaries ; some form 
of trial for instance, with witnesses. It is even possible that I 
might be found innocent.' 

' I have allowed for that unlikely chance, and I look beyond 
it. To be frank, it docs not strike ine as probable that a 
British jury will hand over the estates of the Comte de K^roual 
de Saint Yves to an escaped Buonapartist prisoner who has 
stood his trial for the murder of a comrade, and received the 
benefit of the doubt.' 

'Allow me,' said I, 'to open the window an inch or two. 
No ; put back your whistle. I do not propose to fling you outj at 
least not just yet ; nor will I try to escape. To tell you the 
truth, you suggest the need of a little fresh air. And now. 
Monsieur, you assure me you hold the knave in your hand. 
Well then, play him. Before 1 tear your foolish paper up, let 
me have a look at your confederate.' I stepped to the door 
and called down the stairs, ' Madame Jupille, be so good as to 
ask my other visitor to ascend,' 

With that I turned to the window again and stood there 
looking out upon the foul gutter along which the refuse of 
some dye-works at the head of the street found its way down 
to the Seine. And standing so, I beard the expected footsteps 
mounting the stairs. 

' I must ask your pardon. Monsieur, for this intrusioa^— ' 

'Heyl' If the words had been a charge of shot fired into 



deric' I Odak I nuy {nmniM' — with « ehwikle, 'thef will 
jKon effectiuL By your taeea, geotleniexi, I see that joa 
r^srd my appearaiice S8 eomethliig in the nattiTe of a nlnde. 
Yet, M, le Viacount at least shouM be ffDesdng by this time 
that it is the simplest, most natural a£iir in the world, I 
engaged my word, sir, to have you watched. Will it be set 
down to more than ordinary astuteness that finding you in 
negotiations for the exchange of the prisoner Clause], we kept 
an eye upon him also ? — that we followed him to Dover, and 
though unfortunate in missing the boat, reached Paris in time 
to watch the pair of jou leave your lodgings this morning — 
nay, that knowing whither you were bound, we reached the 
Itue du Fouarre in time to watch you making your dispositions ? 
But I run on too fast. Mr. Anne, 1 am entrusted with a letter 
for you. When, witli Mr. Alain's permission you have read it, 
we will resume our little conversation.' 

He handed me the letter and walked to the fireplace, where 
he took snuff copiously, while Alain eyed him like a mastiff 
about to spring. I broke open my letter and stooped to pick 
up a small enclosure which fell from it. 

' Mv DEAHEST Anne, — ^VLfin your letter came and put life into me 
again, I sat down in my happiness and wrote you one that I shall 
never allow you to see ; for it makes me wonder at myself. But when 
I took it to Mr. Robbie, he asked to see your letter, and when I 
showed him tlie wrapper, declared that it had been tampered with, 
and if I wrote and told you what we were doing far you, it might only 
make your enemies the wiser. For we liave done something, and this, 
(which is purely a business letter) is to tell you that the credit does 
not all belong to Mr. Robbie, or to your Mr. Romaine (who by Mr. 
Robbie's account must be quite a tiresome old gentleman, though well- 
meaning no doubt). But on the Tuesday after you left us I had a 
talk with Major Chevenix, and when 1 really felt quite sorry for him, 
(though it was no use and 1 told him so) lie turned round in a way I 
could not but admire and said he wished me well and would prove it. 
He said the charge against you was really one for the military 
authorities alone ; that he had reasons for feeling sure that you had 
beeu drawn into this atfair on a point of hotwur, which was quite a 




diArant tldng frmi) teluit tkeg mUi andthmt heooaU 

to affidavit or Minethinff of the kind on his own sccifujit, bacl^^^^ 
ciioufch of that mail Clausel to make him confess the trnUi. Wliieh 
he did the very next iluy, and made Clausel si);n it, and Mr. RobUe 
has a cu]iy of tlio limit's Rtatcmciit irhiuli ho \» Eendiog with this to 
Mr. Itiinuliie in Ijondoii ; anil that is the raason why Rovlejr (who is 
a rfrar) had vniiic over, and >e traltiiij^ in the kitchen while I write 
tliCzw hurried liii<>!<. Ho Kayx too, tliat Mujur (.'hevenii was only just 
in time, xince Cluiiscrs friunds are iiiaiia(;iiJg an exchange for him, 
nnd he ia goiiiff hack to I'mnce. And so in hai^to I write myself, — 
Your sincere friend, Flora, 

' /'.X— My aunt is well ; Itnuald is exjiecting liis commissiou. 

'i*./*.S.— Vou told mo to write it, and so i must, "1 love you, 
Anne."' 

The enclosure w.ik a note in a large nntl unformed hand, 
' Dkar Mr. Anke, Uespkcted Snij^ 



is going on nicely, har the religion which is only put on to anoy 
]icoj>le and heiiiK a widow who blames her, not me. Miss Flora ea^ 
t<liu will put this in with hers, and there is something else but it is a 
dead secret, so no more at present from, sir, — Yours Respectfully, 
' Jas. Kowi,ey. " 

Having read these letters through, I placed them in my 
lireast- pocket, stepped to the table and handed Alain^ 
document gravely back to liim ; theu turned to Mr. Romaioe, 
who shut his sniiH'-box with a snap. 

' It only remains, 1 think,' said the lawyer, 'to discuss the 
terms which (merely as a matter of generosity, or say, for the 
credit of your house) can be granted to your — to Mr. Alain.' 

' You forget Clausel, I think,' snarled my cousin. 

'True, I had forgotten Clausel.' Mr. Romaine stepped to 
the head of the stairs and called down, 'Dudgeon ! ' 

Mr. Dudgeon appeared, and endeavoured to throw into the 
stiffness of his salutation a denial that he had ever waltzed with 
me ill the moonlight. 

' Where is the man Clausel ? ' 

' I hardly know, sir, if you would place the wineshop of the 
Tete d'Or at the top or the bottom of this street ; I presume 
the top, since the sewer runs in the opposite direction. At 
all events Mr. Clausel disappeared about two minutes ago fn the 
same direction as the sewer.' 

Alain sprang up, whistle in hand. 

' Put it down,' said Mr. Romaine. ' The man was cheating you. 
I can only hope,' he added with a sour smile, 'that yon paid 
him on account with an I.O.U.' 
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But Alain turued at bay. ' One trivial point Bccme to bave 

iped you, Mastei' Attorney, or your courage is more Hian 1 

credit for. The English are none too populiir in 

yet, and this is not the most scrupulous quiirter. 

of this whistle, a. cry of Eipion Anglah ! and twi 
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J time,' Ur. Ronudne interrupted, and Btrode to the door. 
'Vnil Hr. Baichell Fenn be good enong^ to rtep upstaiii?* 

And here let me cry ' Halt' There are thhigi in this mrld, 
or diat ia my belief — too pltifol to be aet down in writing, and 
of dieae, Alain's collapse was one. It may be too, that Mr. 
Romaine'a British righteousness accorded rather ill with the 
weapon he used bo unsparingly. Of Fenn 1 need only say, 
that the lusdous rogue shouldered through the doorway as 
tlumgh he had a public duty to discharge, and only the con- 
trsrinesE of circumstances liad prevented his. discharging it 
before. He cringed to Mr. Romaine, who held him and the 
whole nexus of his villainies in the hollow of his hand. He was 
even obsequiously eager to denounce his fellow-traitor. Under 
a like compulsion, he would (I feel sure) have denounced his 
own mother, I saw the sturdy Dudgeon's mouth working like 
a bull terrier's over a shrew mouse. And between them, 
Alain had never a chance. Not for the first time in this 
history, I found myself all but taking sides with him in sheer 
repulsion from the barbarity of the attack. It seemed that 
it was through Fenn that Mr. Romaine had first liajipcned on 
the scent ; and the greater rogue had held back a part of the 
evidence, and would trade it now, — 'having been led astray — 
to any gentleman that would let bygones be bj'gones.' And 
it was 1, at length, who interposed when my cousin was beaten 
to his knees, and having dismissed Mr, Burchell Fenii, restored 
the discussion to a businesslike footing. The end of it was, that, 
Alain renounced sll his claims, and accepted a yearly pension 
of siK thousand francs. Mr Itomaine made it a condition that 
he should never set foot again in England ; but seeing that 
lie would certainly be arrested for debt within twenty-four 
hours of his landing at Dover, 1 thought this unnecessary. 

' A good day's work,' said the lawyer, as we stood together 
in the street outside. 

But I was silent. 

'And, now, Mr. Anne, if I may have the honour of your 
company at dinner — shall we say Tortoni's ? — we will on our 
way step round to my hotel, the Quatre Saisons, behind the 
Hotel de Ville, and order a caleche and four to be in readi- 




CHAPTER XXXVI 

I OO TO CLAIM FLORA 

Behold me now speeding northwards on the wings of love, 
ballasted by Mr. Homaine. But^ indeed, that worthy man 
climbed into the calec/ie with something less than his habitual 
gravity. He was obviously and pardonably flushed with 
triumph. I observed that now and again he smiled to himself 
in the twilight^ or drew in his breath and emitted it with a 
martial pouj I And when he began to talk — which he did as 
soon as we were clear of the Saint Denis barrier — ^the points 
of the family lawyer were untrussed. He leaned back in the 
caleche with the air of a man who had subscribed to the Peace 
of Europe^ and dined well on top of it. He criticised tlie 
fortifications with a wave of his tooth-pick^ and discoursed 
derisively and at large on the Emperor's abdication^ on the 
treachery of the Duke of Ragusa, on the prospects of the 
Bourbons, and on the character of M. Talleyrand, with anec- 
dotes which made up in raciness for what they lacked in 
authenticity. 

We were bowling through La Chapelle, when he pulled out 
his snuff-box and proffered it. 

' You are silent, Mr. Anne.' 

'I was waiting for the chorus,* said I. 'Rule Britannia I 

Britannia rules the waves : and Britons never, never, never 

Come, out with it ! * 

'Well,* he retorted ; 'and I hope the tune will come natural 
to you before long.* 

* Oh, give me time, my dear sir ! I have seen the Cossacks 
enter Paris, and the Parisians decorate their poodles with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. I have seen them hoist a 
wretch on the Vend6me column, to smite the bronze fiwe of 
the man of Austerlitz. I have seen the salle of the Opera 
rise to applaud a blatant fat fellow singing the praises of the 
Prussian — and to the tune of Vive Henri Quatre I I have seen, 
in my cousin Alain, of what the best blood in Fiance is 
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o, I have seen peasant boys — unripe crops of the 
mown down by grape-sliot — raise theinselveB on 
to cheer for France and the little man in grey. 
-In time, Mr. Romuine, no tioiibt my memory will confuse these 
* ' iviih their betters, and their mothers with the ladies of 
He de VOpera : just as in time, no doubt, I shall find myself ' 
itice of the Pe&ce, and Deputy Lieutenant of the shin 
ein^gfa«»c> fcawidt m iB iBBj'luj i i w ii w t i j yiwywii ww ii i in 
■nd, OD my ftith, she bu no jdjwe fbr me. Bn^ for the nke 
of her, I hive eiplored and found the beit of her — In m new 
county's priaonB. And I repeat, jou must siTC me time. 

'Tut, tutl' was his comment, ■■ I searcned fiiF tinder box- 
and sulphur match to relight my segar. 'We must get you 
into Parliament, Mr, Anne. You have the gift.' 

As we approached Saint Denis, the flow of his discourse 
sensibly slackened : and, a little beyond, he pulled his travel- 
ling cap over bis ears, and settled down to slumber. I sat 
wide awake beside hira. The spring night had a touch of 
chill in it, and the breath of our horses, streaming bacli upon 
the lamps of the caleclte, kept a constant nimbus between me 
and the postillions. Above it, and over the black spires of the 
poplar avenues, the regiments of stars moved in parade. My 
gaze went up to the ensign of their noiseless evolutions, to the 
pole-star, and to Cassiopeia swinging beneath it, low in the 
north, over my Flora's pillow — mt) pole-star and journey's end. 

Under this soothing reflection I composed myself to shimber ; 
and awoke, to my surprise and annoyance, in a misernblc 
flutter of the nerves. And this fretfulness increased with the 
hours, so that from Amiens to the coast, Mr. Komaine must 
have had the devil of a time with me, I bolted my meals at 
the way-houses, chaBng all the while at the business of the 
relays. I popped up and down in the catecke tike a shot on 
a hot shovel. I cursed our pace. 1 girded at the lawyer's 
snufT-box, and could have called him out upon Calais sands, 
when we reached them, to justify his vile methodical use of it. 
By good fortune we arrived to find the packet ready with her 
warps, and bundled ourselves on board in a huny. We sought 
separate cabins for the night, and in mine, as in a sort of 
moral bath, the drastic cross seas of the Channel cleansed me 
of my irritable humour, and left me like a rag, beaten and 
bung on a clothes-line to the winds of heaven. 

In the grey of the morning we disembarked at Dover ; and 
here Mr. Romaine had prepared a surprise for me. For, as 
we drew to the shore, and the throng of porters and waterside 
loafers, on what should my gaze alight but the beaming 
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countenance of Mr. Rowley ! I declare it go mniieated a 
roseate flush to the pallid cliffs of Albion. I couia have fallen 
on his neck. On his side the lion est lad kept touching his 

hat and ^riimin^ in a speechless ecstasy. As he confessed to 
me latcr^ ' It was cither hold my tongue, sir, or call for three 
cheers.' He snatched my valise and ushered us through the 
crowd, to our hotcl-hreakfast. And, it seemed he must have 
filled up his time at Dover with trumpetings of our impor- 
tance : for the landlord welcomed us on the peiron, obsequiously 
cringing; we entered in a respectful luish that might have 
flattered his Grace of Wellington himself; and the waiters, I 
believe, would have gone on all fours, but for the difficulty of 
reconciling that posture with efficient service. I knew myself 
at last for a Personage : a great English land-owner : and did 
my best to command the mien proper to that tremendous class 
when, the meal des])atchcd, we passed out between the bowing 
ranks to the door where our chaise stood ready. 

' Rut hullo ! ' said I at sight of it ; and my eye sought 
Rowley's. 

' Begging your pardon, sir, but I took it on myself to order 
the colour, and hoping it wasn't a liberty.' 

'Claret and invisible green — a duplicate, but for a bullet- 
hole wanting.' 

'Which I didn't like to go so far on my own hook, Mr. 
Anne.' 

' We fight under the old colours, my lad.' 

' And walk in and win this time, sir, strike me lucky !* 

While we bowled along the first stage towards London — Mr. 
Romaine and I within the chaise and Rowley perched upon the 
dickey — I told the lawyer of our progress from Aylesbury to 
Kirkby-Lonsdale. He took snuff. 

' Forsilan et haec olim — that Rowley of yours seems a good- 
hearted lad, and less of a fool than he looks. The next time I 
have to travel post with an impatient lover, I '11 take a leaf 
out of his book and buy me a flageolet.' 

* Sir, it was ungrateful of me ' 

' Tut, tut, Mr. Anne. I was fresh from my little triumph^ 
that is all ; and perhaps would have felt the better for a word 
of approbation — a little pat on the back, as I may say. It is 
not often that I have felt the need of it — twice or thrice in my 
life, perhaps : not often enough to justify my anticipating your 
example and seeking a wife betimes : for that is a man's one 
chance if he wants another to taste his success.' 

'And yet I dare swear you rejoice in mine unselfishly 
enough.' 
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, sir; yaxiv cousin would liave sent me to the riglit- 
1 a week of his succession. Still, I owii to you that 
; oBeoded sometliiDg at least as deep as self-interest: the 
Ight and scent of bim habitually turned my gorge : whereas,' 
-and he inclined to rae with a dry smile — ' your unwisdom 
t least was amiuble, and — in short, mr, though you can he 
[pfemally provoking, it has been a pleasure to eervt you.' 






reuhed London late that niglit; 
leare of ni. Badncfli waited ftr him at Amenluun Place. 
After a few homs' tleepj Bowlqr wdie me to ehooae between 
two post-boya in Une jacketi rad white hats, and two in baff 
jackets and black hats, who were competing for the hcmour 
of fxmveying us aa far as Bamet: and having decided in favour 
of the blue and white, and solaced the buff and black with a 
pourboire, we pushed forward once more. 

We were now upon the Great North Road, along which the 
York mail rolled its steady ten miles an hour to the wafted 
music of the guard's bugle ; a rate of speed which, to the more 
Dorian mood of Mr. Rowley's flageolet, I proposed to better 
by one-fifth. But first, having restored the lad to his old seat 
beside me, I must cross-question him upon his adventures in 
Edinburgh, and the latest news of Flora and her aunt, Mr. 
Robbie, Mrs. McRankine, and the rest of my friends. It came 
out that Mr. Rowley's surrender to my dear girl had been both 
instantaneous and complete. 'She is a. floorer, Mr. Anne. 1 
suppose now, sir, you '11 be standing up for that knock-me-down 
kind of thing?' 

' Expkin yourself, my l.id.' 

'Beg your pardon, sir, what they call love at first sight.' He 
wore an ingenuous blush and an expression at once shy and 
insinuating. 

' The poets, Rowley, are on my side.' 

' Mrs. McRankine, sir ' 

•The Queen of Navarre, Mr. Rowley * 

But he so far forgot himself as to interrupt. ' It took Mrs. 
McRankine years, sir, to get used to her first husband. She 
told me so.* 

' It took us some days, if I remember, to get used to Mrs. 
McRankine. To he sure, her cooking ' 

'That's what I say, Mr. Anne: it's more than skin-deep: 
and you'll hardly believe me, sir— that is, if you didn't take 
note of it — but she hev got an ankle.' 

He had produced the pieces of his flageolet, and was adjust- 
ing them nervously, with a face red as n turkey-cock's wattles. 
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I K^rdeil him with a new uid Ineredulaiia annisement. Iltrt 
I gerved Mr. Rowlejr for ■ fflua of fashion and a mould of 
form wni of course no new iliscovery: and the traditions of 
Iwdy-scrvice allow, nay enjoin, that when the gentleman goes 
n-wooing, the valet shall take a sj'ni|>nthctic wound. What could 
lie more natural than that « gentleman of sixteen should select 
a laily of fifty for his first essay in the tender passion. Still — 
IletliJah McKankine ! 

I kept my countenance with an effort. ' Mr. Rowley,' said I, 
'if music l>e the food of love, play on.' And Mr. Rowley gave 
'The Girl I left Behinil me,' shyly at first, but anon with ter- 
rific expression. He broke off with a sigh : ' Heiglio ! ' in fact, 
said Rowley : and started oif agniti while I tapped out the time, 
and hummed : 

' But now 1 'ni bound for Brigliton camp, 

liiiid heaven tlien pray g-uide me. 

And Bend me siifi-ly Uack again 

To the frir] I left behind me !' 

Tlience forward that not un inspiriting air became the motif ot 

• progress. We never tired of it. Whenever our conversa- 



tion flagged, by tacit consent Mr, Rowley pieced his flageolet 

' "'"eii it out in their gallop; 

the imrness jingled, the postillions tittupped to it. And the 



together and started it. The horses lilted it out in their gallop; 



preulo with which it wound np as we came to a post-house and 
a fresh relay of horses had to be iieard to be believed. 

So with the chaise windows open to the vigorous airs of 
spring, and my own breast like a window flung wide to youth 
and health and happy expectations, I rattled homewards ; im- 
patient as a lover should be, yet not too impatient to taste the 
humour of spinning like a lord, with a pocketful of money, 
along the road which the ci-devniii M. Champdivers had bo 
fearfully dodged and skirted in Durchell Feun's covered cart 

And yet so impatient that when we galloped over the Calton 
Hill and down into Edinburgh by the new London road, with 
the wind in our faces, and a sense of April in it, brisk and 
jolly, I must pack off Rowley to our lodgings with the valises, 
and stay only for a wash and breakfast at Dumbreck's before 
posting on to Swanston alone. 

' W^hene'er my Bt«ps return that way, 

Still faithful shall she find me, 
And never move a^iii 1 '11 stray 
Fi-om the Girl I left behind me.' 

Where the gables of the cottage rose into view over tlie 
hill's shoulder I dismissed my driver and walked forvrud. 
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Whistling tliR tunc ; but fvU silent «s i c&nie under the le« of 
rthe garden vrnll, and sought for the exuei x)Hit of my aUi 
alade- 1 found it by tlic wide bnechcn bninclirx over t ' 
^Mtyself noisduKislv »ii) to the i'iii>ing where, 

— led me — or would linvc screened me hiul I 

eucdtovalt 
But I did not cue to watt; and vhv? BeoMu^nol SUmu 



1 



nOM^B 



nids from nm, ahe atood l-HdMi| my rlam, m goddaa^ faarc* 
beaded, awept by oheqneia of momlw ranuibw and mtB 
•hadowg, with the dew on her tandal inoes and the lu of Iwr 
iDomiag gown appropriately heaped with flowera — wttli tullpa, 
■carlet, yellow, and striped. And confronting her, with fall liMk 
towards me and a remembered patcli between the armholca 
of bis stable-waisteoat, Rnbic the gardener rested both huula 
on bis spade and expoitulatcd. 

• But I like to piclt ray tulips lenveti «iid all, Ht>bi<' ! ' 

'Aweel, miss; it's clean ruiuin' tho bulbs, tlinl'n idl I siiv tit 
you.' 

And titat was nil 1 waited to licnr. As In- liciit over and 
resumed his digging 1 slunilc a lirnnch nf llu' btvdi will) Iiiitli 
hands and set it swaying. Slie bciird the rustic anil gltuu'cd u]i, 
and, spying me, uttered a firnsping liUle cry, 

'What ails ye, miss?' Itoluc straightened himsell' iustaiiliT; 
but she luid wliijiped right-nbout faec and was gnxiug luu-nrils 
the kitchen garden : 

' Isn't that a child among the arli — the strnwlierrv beds, I 

He cast down his spade and rau. She turned, lot the tHli|)it 
fall at her feet, and, ali! her second cry of gladness, nnd hi-r 
heavenly blush as she stretched out bi)th arms to nie ! It was 
all happening over again — with the (lili'eit'nee that now my 
arms too were stretched out. 



Itobie had run a dozen yards ]>crhaps, when cither the noise I 
made in scrambling olTthe wall, or some recollection of Imving 
been served in this way before, brought him to a halt. At my 
rate he turned round, and just in time to witness our endirnce, 

'The good Iiord behear ! ' be exclaimed, stood stock-still 
for a moment, and waddled off at top speed towards the 
back-door. 

' We must tell Aunt st once ! She will — why, Anne, where 
are you going ? ' She caught my sleeve, 

' To the hen-house to be sure,' said I. 




S" 

A moment Uter, wltb pe«1i of hsppy la 
hands and were running along the garucii aiieys towards the 
liduse. And I remember, as we run, fiiuling it somewhat 
shi^iilur that tliis slioulil lii: the first time I had ever invaded 
Swunston Cottn;;e by way of ihe front door. 

We came upon Miss Gilchrist in the hrcnkfast room. A pile 
of linen lay on tlic horse-hnir sofa ; and the good lady, witli a 
measuring tape in one liaud and a pair of scissors in the other, 
was walking around Ronald, who stood on the hearthrug in a 
very manly attitude. She regarded me over her gold-rimmed 
s])cctacles, and, shifting the scissors into her left hand, held 
out her right. 

'H'ni,' said she; 'I give yc good morning, Mosha. And 
what might you be wanting of us this time ? ' 

' Maciain,' 1 answered, ' ttiat, I hope, is fairly evident.' 

Ronald came forward. ' 1 congratulate you, Saint-lves, with 
0.11 my heart And you may congratulate me: I have my 
commission.' 

' Nay, then,' said I, 'let me rather congratulate France that 
the war is over. Seriously, my dear fellow, I wish yon joy. 
What's the regiment?' 

' The 4-th.' 

'Clievenix's!' 

' Chevenix is a decent fellow. He has behaved very well, 
indeed he has.' 

' Very well indeed," said Flora, nodding her head. 

' He has the knack. But if you expect me to like faim any 
the better for it ' 

'Major Chevenix,' put in Miss Gilchrist in her most Rhada- 
raaiithine voice, ' always sets me in mind of a jjair of scissom.' 
She opened and shut the pair in her hand, and 1 had to confess 
that the stiff and sawing action was admirably illustrative. 
'But I wish to heaven, niailame,' thought I, 'you could have 
chosen another simile I ' 

In the evening of that beatific day I walked back to Edin- 
burgh by some aerial and rosc'clouded path not indicated on 
the maps. It led somehow to my lodgings and my feet touched 
earth when the door was opened to me by Bethiuh McRaukine. 

' But where is Rowley i ' I asked a moment later, looking 
round my sitting room. 

Mrs. McRankine smiled sardonically. ' Him ? He came back 
rolling his eyes so that I guessed him to be troubled in the 
wind. And he's in bed this hour past with a spoonful of 
peppermint in his little wame.' 
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I And here 1 may ring down the cnrtitiii ii|>on the ndvflntiii 

'f Aline de S«int-Yvcs. 

s Flora and I were married earl; 

, men nem eame o 

. I «f Uie 

Hnndrad D^ (■■ M. de Chambord mmed tbmn ftr u) I ban 
to oimfeH that the Vicomto Aniw tat tltiO. uid mnned Us 
handa at the domotic hearth, To be sate, Napdeon bad been 
n^maater, audi had no lore for the ooeonft iuiicAe. But here 
was I, an EngUahnian, already, in legal bat inaccunte phrase, 
a 'natiindiaed' one, having, as Mr. Romame put it, a stake in 
the country, not to speak of a nascent interest in its game-laws 
and the local administration of justice. In short, here was a 
situation to tickle a casuist. It did not, I mny say, tickle me 
in the least, but played the mischief with my peace. If you, 
my friends, having weighed tlie pi-o and ainira, would have 
counselled inaction, possibly, allowing for the hilidludc de J'oi/er 
and the fact that Flora was soon to become a mother, yon 
might have predicted it. At any rate I sat still and read the 
newspapers; and on the top of them came a letter from Ilonald, 
announcing that the 4-th had tlieir marching, or rather their 
sailing, orders, and that within a week his iioat would rock by 
tlie pier of Leith to convey him and his comrades to join the 
Duke of Wellington's forces in the Low Countries. Forthwith 
nothing wotdd suit my dear girl but we must post to Edinburgh 
to bid him farewell— in a chariot, this time, with a box scat for 
her maid and Mr. Rowley. We reached Sivanston in time for 
Itonald to spend the eve of his departure with us at the Cottage 
and very ffallant the boy looked in his scarlet uniform, which he 
wore for the ladies' benefit, and whicli {God forgive us men \) 
they properly bedewed with their tears. 

Early next morning we drove over to the city and dri'W up 
in the thick of the crowd gathered at the foot of the Caslle 
Hill to see the 4-th march out. We had waited half an hour, 
perhaps, when we heard two thumps of a drum and the first 
notes of the regimental quick-step sounded within the walls ; 
the sentry at the outer gate stepped back and presented arms, 
and the ponderous archway grew bright with the red coats and 
brazen instruments of the band. The farewells on their side 
had been said ; and the inexorable tramp — tramp upon the 
drawbridge was the burthen of their answer to the waving 
handkerchiefs, the huzzas of the citizens, the cries of the 
women. On they came, and in the first rank, behhid the 
band, rose Major Cheyenix. He saw us, flushed a little and 
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■nturr« ^^H 
settled .^H 
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gravely nluted, I never liked the nun j bnt VilF 

made ■ fine figure there. And I pitied him ■ little ; for while 
his eyes rested on Flora, hers wBiulcred to the rear of the third 
compnny, where KiiFiigii Itannid Gilchrist marched beside the 
tiittcred eoloiirs with chin held ii|> and a high colour on his 
yoiinf; cheeks and a lip that igiiivcred as he passed us. 

'God bless you, (toniild !' 

'Left wheel!' The bnnd and th<: Major riding behind it 
swuiifr round the comer into North Itridgc Street ; the rear- 
mnk and the adjutant behind it passed up the Lawnmarket. 
Our driver was touching uj) his horses to follow, when Flora's 
hand stole into mine. And 1 turned from my own conflicting 
thoughts to con?fort her. 
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orthbbMdntoodkHadw&teoaniiBil^ ' 

The MoTolng PuL — 'Unmutalcablr k clem wodc, epignnmuitic tud 
oiigiiial.' 

The St James's Gazette. — ' A novel of singular farce and skill, irhich 
every one should read.' 

The Westminster Gazette.—' Wilh this work Mr. Frederic may be said 
to make a successful bid for a place in the first rank of living oovelisls. It is 
a book of such strange interest and power, of such exquisite and original 
hamour, that we shall be surprised indeed if its merit is not genoally 
recognised.' 

The Daily Telegraph, — 'A remarkable novel, as original in conception 
as it is powerful in eiecution. A novel well worth reading, both tor the 
absorbing interest of its central theme and for the excellence of the sub- 
ordinate characters.' 

The Saturday Review. — 'Mr. Frederic at his best. The drama unfolds 
itself with rare delicacy and self-restraint. . . . Michael is a beautiful clrar- 
acter, vividly and exquisitely painted. The Soulsbys, whose peculiar pro- 
fession as " debt-iaisers " is unknown here, are creations who alone would 
make the book repay perusal.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' Mr. Harold Frederic is winning his way by 
sure steps to the foremost tanks of writers of liction. Each book he gives ns 
is an advance upon the one before it. . . . His stoiy is chiselled in detail, 
but the details gradually merge into a finished work ; and when we close the 
last page we have a new set of men and women for our acquaintances, a new 
set of provocative ideas, and almost a Meissonier in literature to add to our 
shelves. . . . Mr. Frederic's new novel is the work of a man born to write 
fiction i of a keen observer, a genuine humorist, a thinker always original 
and sometimes even profound ; and of a man wbo has thoroughly learned 
the DSC of his own pen. 

The Manchester Guardian.—' A remarkable book, and likely to be the 
novel of the year. It is a long time since a book of such genuine importance 
has appoired. It will not only afford novel-readers food for discussion during 
the coming season, but it will eventually fill a recognised place in English 

LONDOM 1 WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bbdford Stubet, W.C. 
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By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Spectator. — ' We have read Mrs. Steel's book with ever-increasiDg 
surprise and admiration — surprise at her insight into people with whom 
she can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which hai 
enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, which 
Delhi must have presented just before the Mutiny. There is manv an officer 
who would give his sword to write military history as Mrs. Steel nas written 
the history of the rising, the sic^c, and the storm. It is the most wonderfiil 
picture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny will la^ the book 
down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will be 
felt by thousands to whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.' 

AT.Q.C. in ' The Speaker.' — * It certainly is a remarkable book. The 
native intrigues are brillianily liandled. Alice Gissing may claim to stand 
beside the really great women of fiction. The whole book has the high 
seriousness which, until quite recently, few people dreamed of as possible m 
an Anglo-Indian novel.' 

The Saturday Review. — * Many novelists and spinners of tales have 
made use of the Indian Mutiny, but Mrs. Steel leaves them all a long way 
behind. On the Face of the Waters is the best novel of the Great Mutiny, 
and we are not likely to see its rival in our time.' 

The St James's Gazette. — ' A fine novel about an epoch in our histoxy 

which Englishmen can never cease to weep over and to glory in.* 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — * Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on his 
own ground, India. She has written a fine novel, whose scene is laid in the 
world Mr. Kipling was the first to make real to us. There is no need to tell 
a story which all men and women who love their country and her honour 
should read for themselves before the month is out. Books like this are so 
rare that it is difficult to welcome them too warmly.' 

The Westminster Gazette.—' Beside Mrs. Steel's book, all other stories 
dealing with the Mutiny seem thin and melodramatic It is altogether a 
remarkable book.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'A picture, glowing with colour, of the most 
momentous and dramatic events m all our Empire's later history. We have 
read many stories having for their setting the lurid background of the Indian 
Mutiny, but none that for fidelity to fact, for vivacity of imagination^ for 
masterly breadth of treatment, comes within half a dozen places of this. On 
the Face of the Waters is a record of fact as well as a work of fiction, but 
fiction and fact are so skilfully interwoven that one realises the &ct all the 
more vividly because of the intense interest one is compelled to take in the 
fiction. The real triumph of the book is in the description of native life, 
and in the dramatic power with which are rendered the native thought and 
passion and emotion. Mrs. Steel gets fairly inside the Indian skin, and looks 
out upon the life of that troublous fiery time through Indian eyes. Any 
novelist who writes of India and Indian life now must necessarily challenge 
comparison with Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mrs. Steel has so challenged com- 
parison, and need not fear as to the result' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ax Bedford Staxbt, W.C 
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THE POTTER'S THUMB 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Globe. — 'This is b brilliant stoiy — a Btorj that fascinates, tiogling 1 
with life, Bleeped !□ sympitbj vrilb oil that is best and saddest.' 

The Utuichester Guardian. — • The impression left upon one after readine 
Tit Poult's Thumi is that a new literary artist, <A very great and uqusubI 
gifts, has arisen. . . . Id short, Mrs. Sleel must be congratuUted upon having 
achieved a vei; genuine and amply deserved success.' 

The Glasgow Herald. — 'A clever story which, in many respects, brings 
India very near to its readers. The novel is certainly one inlereslingolilte to 
B<roi>j|W MHW S.lJ!*ljPJJ^Sffl^ gntrav elled travellers who make Iheit only 
VOJlSQi n Sn^Kr f O BWltfa <xwnptnj ,* 

iU — ' It iikc^t*]itacf, fall of mie^r and movenent, which 
t Thliliif bonre the leadei eae at the phuei of Aiulo- 



FROM THE FIVE RIVERS 

By FIX)RA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Timea.— ' Time was when these sketches of native Punjabi society 
would have been considered a curiosity in literature. They are sufficiently 
remarkable, even in these days, when interest in the " dumb millions" of 
India is thoroughly alive, and wrilers, great and small, vie in ministering to it. 
They are the more notable as being the work of a woman. Mrs. Steel has 
evidently been brought into close contact with the domestic life of alt classes, 
Hindu and Mahomedan, in city and village, and has steeped herself in their 
customs and superstitions. . . . Mrs. Steel's book is of exceptional merit and 
freshness.' 

The AthenBiun. — 'Tbey possess this great merit, that th^ reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classes of the popula- 
tion of Northern India better than do systematic and more pretentious works.' 

The Globe. — ' She puts before us the natives of our Empire in the East as 
they live and move and speak, with their pitiful supersritions, their strange 
&Dcies, their melancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisation, their doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
"Shah Sujah'i Mouse," the getn of the collection — a touching tale of nn- 
reasoniiig fidelity towuds an English " Sinny Baba " is a tiny bit of perfect 
writing/ 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2i Bedford Strevi, W.C 




THE DANCER IN YEU 7 

ByW. e. norris 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

Lady's Pictorial.— 'This is a capital novel. The story is very haman, 
very well told, and rather pathetic' 

The Daily News. — 'The story is developed with great ingenaity and 
skill, and there is nothing unreal or sentimental in the pathos of the closing 
scenes. This book is one of the best that he has given us of late.' 

The Academy. — 'The whole book teems with cultivated irony andhnmonr.' 

The Spectator. — ' Daisy herself is a masterpiece — certainly one of the 
finest of Mr. Norris's very fine portraits. * 

The Manchester Guardian.—' From first to last it is easy, pleasant read- 
ing ; full, as usual, of shrewd knowledge of men and things.' 

The Guardian. — 'A very clever and finished study of a dancer at one of 
the London theatres. We found the book very pleasant and refreshing, and 
laid it down with the wish that there were more Uke it.' 

The Scotsman. — 'A pleasing story. The dancer is attractive in her 

natural simplicity.* 

The Times. — 'An admirable specimen of Mr. Norris*s drawing-room 
style. . . . The work is dashed off with a firm touch, and carefully finished. 
. . . Mr. Norris shows his special talent at its best in analysing and delineat- 
ing the feelings and passions of the people chiefly concerned.' 

The Athenaeum.— ' We are well content to read Mr. Norris's smooth 
fictions as long as he is pleased to send them forth so well finished and per- 
fect. . . . This story is a most agreeable specimen of his art. Mr. Noms is 
eminently restful, and none of his books have surpassed TAe Dancer in 
Yellow in this his peculiar quality.* 

The World. — ' The Dancer in Yellow takes us by surprise. The story is 
both tragic and pathetic. . . . We do not think he has written any more 
clever and skilful story than this one, and particular admiration is due to the 
byways and episodes of the narrative.* 

The National Observer.— ' r/i^ Dancer in Yellow is readable; it is 
interesting ; the hero is skilfully drawn ; he is very human. The s^l in the 
portrayal of the ways and manners of the men and women of to-day, that has 
long distinguished him, is not wanting. The pictures of contemporary Eng- 
land are true and vivid.' 

The Speaker. — ' Like all Mr. Norris's stories, it is a tale of society — in 
other words, of the actual life of the present day — and it gives us many of 
those clever sketches of country houses and their owners, and clubs and their 
frequenters. . . . There is a strong element of tragedy in the tale ; all lovers 
of his work will find a great deal to their taste in The Dancer in Yelkm* 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strsbt, W.C 




Ir A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK 
I Br W. B. NORRIS 
' In One Volume, prict 6s. 
Tlie World. — ' Here is Mr. Nonis in hb best form again, ^ving . 
JtnpoSEible SID17 wiHi sucli impechtcbable composure, Euch qiuet humour, 
>t»sy polish, and itresisdble persuasivencsB, thsX he makes as read A I'iitim 
40 Good Luck right ihroogh vrilh eager intereit and niiHsggiag unusement, 
without beir^ amr^ unlii we rq*-- *f"ti« *.Hi^Tt itt> >h^ *k«» ;* i> ;»di > 

I not m. doll nun. 

xtUllrithlMlp] 

Tba Spoctltair. — * Mn Nonii di^li^ to the foil Ua goiaal commMiid of 
nuiatiTe "T<^'ff"*« wUdi •» at once bappth ioTented ud nt qnite mtnnl 
— wUctl Mem to bdong to thcupUee In tbe book, jut u a hejibaat belong* 
to ita pbee in the uch. . . . llie bncUed uid dereieM book which !&, 
Nonit hae given lu dnce he mote Tht Sagmt.' 

The Sntnrday Review. — 'Novell which are neither dull, nnwboiesome, 
morbid, nor disagreeable, are so rare in these days, thai A Viclim ef Good 
Ltuk . . . ought to find a place in a book-box filled for the most put with 
light lilera.tQre. ■ . . We think it will iQCrease (he reputation of on already 
very popular author.' 

THE COUNTESS RADNA 

By W. E. NORRIS 

In One Volume, price ds. 

The "Kines.—' He is a remarkably even writer. _ And this novel is ahnoit 
a$ good a medium as any other for studying the delicacy and dexterity of his 
workmanship.' 

The Moming Post. — 'The fidelity of his portraiture Is remarkable, and 
it has rarely appeared to so much advantage as in this brilliant novel' 

The Daily News.—' The Couatess Radaa contains many of the qualities 
that make a story by this writer welcome to the critic. It ii caustic in style, 
tbe character drawing is clear, the talk natural ; the pages are Strewn with 
good things worth quoting.' 

The SpeaJcer. — ' In style, skill in construction, and general "go," it is 
worth a dozen ordinary novels.' 

Black and White. — ' The novel, like alt Mr. Norris's work, is an cxces- 
uvely clever piece of work, and the author never for a moment allows his 
grasp of his plot and his characters to slacken.' 

The Westminster Gaaette.— ' Mr, Norris writes throughout with much 
liveliness and force, layii^ now and then something that is worth remember- 
ing. And he sketches his minor characters wilh a firm touch.' 

London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 11 Bedpokd Strrbt, W.C 




FLAMES 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' A cunning blend of the romantic and the real, the 
work of a man who can observe, who can think, who can imagine, and who 
can write. It is not Mr. Hichens's occultism that marks off Flames from the 
ordinary run of romances. That distinction is to be found rather in its real- 
istic side, on the one hand — its frescoes and vignettes of London — and, on 
the other, in its wonderfully touching — and we at least like to believe essen- 
tially true — study of the capacity for goodness and even purity lurking in the 
heart of a draggled outcast of the streets. One chapter in the book, entitled 
'* The Dance of the Hours," and depicting the outer scene as well as the 
inner significance of an e\*ening at a well-known "Theatre of Varieties" 
in Leicester Square, strikes us as a little masterpiece of close analysis and 
vigorous description. And the little thumb-nail sketches of the London 
streets have the grim force of a Callot. But the real virtue of the book con- 
sists of its tender, sympathetic, almost reverential picture of Cuckoo Bright. 
Not that there is any attempt at idealising her ; she is shown in all her tawdry, 
slangy, noisy vulgarity, as she is. But in despite of all this, the woman is 
essentially a herome, and lovable. If it contamed nothing more than what 
we do not hesitate to call this beautiful story — and it does contain more — 
Flames would be a noteworthy book.* 

The World. — 'An exceedingly clever and daring work . . . a novel so 
weirdly fascinating and engrossing that the reader easily forgives its length. 
Its unflagging interest and strength, no less than its striking originality, both 
of design and treatment, will certainly rank it among the most notable novels 
of the season.' 

The Daily Telegfraph.— ' It carries on the attention of the reader ^m 
the first chapter to the last. It is full of exciting incidents, very modern, and 
excessively up-to-date.' 

The National Observer and British Review. — * Such are the literary 
gifts which Mr. Hichens possesses, that he makes his story interesting from 
beginning to end. To these gifts we are anxious to pay a merited tribute. 
First amongst them we may mention his singular skill in style — the instinctive 
accuracy of his sentences, their bracing rhythm, and the charm of their 
occasional music. To this must be added a genuine sense of poetry, which 
shows itself in his descriptions of various aspects of nature, and not infi^uently 
in his descriptions of moral situations likewise. He has, further, an extra- 
ordinarily keen faculty of observation, in respect of social life, under its 
meaner and more sordid aspects. The house, for instance, where Marr died, 
the lodgings and the landlady of the heroine, are described with a force and 
a vividness, with a poignant and semi-humorous precision, which recalls the 
art of Balzac more than that of any other writer. The furniture, the wall- 
paper, the smells that haunt the passages, — all these details are brought home 
to our senses, and leave on the mind an impression not unlike that produced 
by the boarding-house in Ph'e GoriotJ* 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 




AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

Bv ROBERT HICHENS 

AoTHOR OF ' The Grbbn Carhation ' 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

[he cli;veniES5 of die 

Graphic.— 'The story embodies a study of remarkable subtlety and | 
and the styie is not only vivid and picturesque, but in those passages 
■■' emotioQ and reGeclian, wbich stnke nbus. is, perhaps, the chaiac- 
" ■ rteenth century prose literature, is touched w '' 

Tin Dritr amdds.— ' It tnaU* an oririiud Idea witli m Uttk ikiU, and 
UliwiItteBwUis dttfiDCtion frhkh pmVL Hlcben* a coiui(ncnoii* J^ace 
tmoaatt the Tcnn^er itmy-teUen who are really stndlou of Eoelish dictioa. 
... It b marked out with an imaginatiTe resource which has a welcome note 
of literature.' 

The Scotsman. — ' It is no doubt a remarkable book. If it has almost 
none of the humour of its predecessor {Tit Green Camatign), it is written 
with the same brilliancy of style, and the same skill is shown in the drawing 
of accessories. Mr. Hicbens's three characters never fail to be interesting. 
They are presented with very considerable power, while the background of 
Egyptian life and scenery is drawn with a sure hand.' 



THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

In One Volume, price 6j. 



The WorhL — ' The author of An ImaginaHvi Man took a high place 
among imaginative writers by that remarkable work, and Thi Folly ef 
Etnlact fully sustains his well-merited repute as a teller of tales. The little 
slory is as fantastic and also as reasonable as could be desired, with the 
occasional dash of strong sentiment, the sudden turning on of the lights of 
sound knowledge of life and things that we find in the author when he is most 
bndful. The others ore weird enough and strong enough in human interest 
to make a name for their writer had bis name needed making. ' 

LONDON : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 3i Bbdfobd Strbbt, W.C 
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ANDRIA 

By PERCY WHITE 

In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Atheofleum. — * In the small area of Andria may be found more clever- 
ness than in a score of common novels.' 

The National Observer.— * The book is literally loaded with clever 
sayings.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' Cannot fail to secure the sincerest admization 
as a collection of lifelike and convincing character-sketches, in every one of 
which the touch of a master-hand is conspicuously and continuously manifest 
. . . Sparkles with brilliant metaphor and trenchant epigram.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' One of the most brilliantly executed portraits in 
modern fiction, the portrait of Louis Olway, philosopher and pessimist. . . . 
The irony of it all is delicious. ' 

The Daily Graphic. — ^Andria is a worthy successor to Mr, Bailey- 
Martin and that caustic study Corruption.^ 

The Globe. — * Andria will liave attractions for many.* 

The New York World. — * Mr. White has distinctly added to his record.' 

The British Weekly. — * The people and situations are only too real.' 

The Birmingham Gazette. — * There is a noble sort of pathos in the life 
and death of Andria's husband, and a strong, breezy, and healthful air about 
Andria herself.' 

The Court Journal. — * The story is interesting to those who want a story ; 
it affords the ** social problem " solutionists all the elements of a study in love 
and matrimony.' 

The Manchester Courier. — ' No one will spend a dull hour in the time 
he gives to Mr. White's latest novel.* 

The Bradford Observer. — * Mr. Percy White will lose nothing in reputa- 
tion. . . . Andria shows the same intensity of purpose and vigour of 
writing.' 

The Glasgfow Herald. — 'Andria is a good novel ; it touches many phases 
of life; its author writes as a gentleman, and his tone is refreshingly wholesome.' 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph. — ' An artistic, clever, and well-finished 
novel, Andria should rank as Mr. White's best book.* 

The Standard. — 'A clever novel, subtle and discriminating in its character- 
drawing, and full of excellent things. ... It shows, too, a greater capacity 
for kindliness and sympathy, and a wider view of humanity than its pre- 
decessors.' 

The Daily News. — * It goes without saying that a book from the pen of Mr. 
Percy White abounds in cleverness. ... In some respects the story interests 
us more than its predecessors. It is, we think, more human. . . . It is all 
very well done, with certainty of touch and convincing restraint of manner.* 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strbbt, W.C 




CORRUPTION 

By PERCY WHITE 

In One Volume^ priet 6j. 

[ Hw Speaker.— 'In his lirsl book, lUr.BaUif.Martin, Mi. WMie gave 
BS a temiiluhle pictuie of the soididness o\ iife ia a suburban household. 
pin the present volume he rises to a liigbei social level, and treats of rising 
Cwembers of PailiameDti of political leaders, and even of Primr "' * ' 
. The sketches of types ate both forcible and true.' 
• The Pall Mall Gazette.— ' None can travel over his briehlly- 
tages without being gladdened by the little flashes of cpigmm which 1 ^ 
^ scene for us, or stined by the shrewdness and worldly wisdom which he 

_js put into the mouths of his characters. One of the channs of Ibe book 

Ha m the eoorlctka tlut Iti Hitba knows die woild, md fa Inll of a IbqmI, 
fbn ktxnrledge, ind theidbie ijrmpktl^ with the fiablei^ rfiiwni, md nu 
with widdi it Rbomids. ... It fa a amnon preached on ue old AichTlfaii 
text, that the evil-doa must always suffer. The book fa a drama (rf utii^ 
inteiiaitj, a tragedy of inflexible purpose and relentless result.' 

The DaUf Telegraph.—' Comiftion more than fulfils the brilliant pro- 
mises of Mr. Bailey- Martin. ... As its title indicates, it deals with the 
political and social cankers of the day, which it [ays bare with a fearless and 
unerring touch.' 

MR. BAILEY-MARTIN 

By PERCY WHITE 
Wilb a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
In One Volume, price 6j, 
The Timet. — 'Mr. While has written an audacious book.' 



hiss 

The Speaker. — 'There is cleverness enough in Mr. Bailey-Martin to 
furnish forth a doien novels. . . . It shows not only a remarkable knowledge 
of contemporary life, but a keen inaght into character, and a considerable 
d^ee of literary power.' 

The Dail^ Telegraph. — * The book (eems with smart sayings and graphic 
characterisations, and cannot fail to make a mark among the cleverest novels 
of the year.' 

The DaQj Chronicle. — ' The book must be pronounced a well-nigh un- 
qualified triumph.' 

The National Obaerrer. — ■ Admirably clever, and deserving lo be read by 
those who are bored with the avenge novel.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEHANN, 3i Bedfokd Strebt, W.C 




THE SPOILS OF POYNTC N 

By henry jambs 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The National Observer.— ' One of the finest works of the imagination, il 
not actually the finest, that has come from the press for several years. A 
work of brilliant fancy, of delicate humour, of gentle satire, of tragedy and 
comedy in appropriate admixture. A polished and enthralling story of the 
lives of men and women, who, one and all, are absolutely real. We con- 
gratulate Mr. James without reserve upon the power, the delicacy, and the 
charm of a book of no common fascination.' 

The World. — * Mr. Henry James at his very best.' 

The Bookseller. — 'Shows all Mr. J[ames's wonted subtleness of obserya- 
tion and analysis, fme humour, and originality of thought.' 

The Court Journal. — ' Mr. James is philosophical, aesthetic, refined, 
daintily humorous, delicately cynical by turns. There is scarcely a page 
which has not some good thing in it. He give us Cosway-like portraits of 
men and women, delicately cynical sketches of character, relieved by flashes 
of keen humour.* 

The Standard. — 'Immensely clever.* 

The Daily Telegraph. — * Women ought to be grateful to Mr. James for 
delineating a woman as supremely honourable as any knight of chivalry. A 
book in every way worthy of its author, and, at the same time, extremely 
characteristic. It goes without saying that ^Ir. James has drawn the chief 
figures of his story with his usual precision of outline and felicity of touch. 
But in this book, it is not only the characters that rivet one's attention, for, 
by some cunning artifice, certain mere chattels, a few odjets {farf, are invested 
with an interest and an importance of their own.' 

The Daily News. — * Mr. James's art is that of the miniaturist. In this 
book we have much of the delicate whimsicalities of expression, of the amaz- 
ing cleverness in verbal parryings ; we never cease to admire the workman- 
ship. ' 

The Morning Post. — * A strikingly clever book.' 

The Daily Mail. — 'This comedy is positively delightful. An exquisite 
story, rich in detail, well-flavoured with humour, and excellent in workman- 
ship.* 

The St. James's Gazette. — * A notable novel, written with perfect com- 
mand of the situation, original — a piece of exquisitely polished literature. ' 

The Westminster Gazette. — * The best novel that Mr. James has given 
us for several years. The writing is pointed, subtle, exquisite, and abound- 
ing in delicate shades of meaning. The book is admirable throughout, and 
it will be a serious reflection on novel readers if its unflagging interest does 
not win it a wide circle of readers.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'Delightful reading. The old felicity of 
phrase and epithet, the quick, subtle flashes of insight, the fastidious liking 
for the best in character and art, are as marked as ever, and give one an 
intellectual pleasure for which one cannot be too grateful.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.G 



EMBARRASSMENTS 

Bv HENRV JAMES 

Ik One Volume, price 6j. 

t The Timea. — * Mi. James's ttoriei are a cantinued protest aj, 

■aal workmanship and slovenly style. He is an enthusiisl who bas devoted 

itnself to keeping aiive the sacied Bre of genuine literature ; and he has hi 

-1 •— a circle of constant admirers.' 

L The Daitf News. — ' Mi. Henry James is the Meissoiuei of literary ut. 
^ his new volume, we find all the exquiaiteness, the piedsioa of touch, that 1 

(e his characteristic qualities. It is a curiously fociniting volume.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—' His style is well-nieh perfect, and there are 
"^"ascs which reveal in adoiirablc combination the skill of the practised crafts- 
mma, and (he iiupiration of the bom miter. ' 

The NhUodmI OliMmr.— 'The delicate ut of Hi. Heiii7 Juwi hu 
nrcly been leen to more advantage than in tbcK itoriei.' 

The St Jametff Gaxette. — ' All four itories are delightful foi admirable 
workmanship, for nicety and precision of presentation, and The Way it Cairu 
is beyond question a masterpiece.' 

The Literary World. — ' Admirers of Mr. Hemy James will be glad to 
have this collection of polished stories. There is a fine finish about all his 
work ; no signs of hurry or carelessness disfigure the most insignificaDt para- 
graph. Embarrassmenls is as good as anything he has written. As the work 
of a sincere and brilhajitly clever writer it is welcome. ' 

TERMINATIONS 

By henry JAMES 
Jn One Volume, price 6s. 

The Timea.—' All the stories are told by a man whose heart and soul are 
in his profession of literature.' 

The Morning; Post — ' The disciiminatlng will not fail to recognise in the 
tales composing this volume workmanship of a very high order and a wealth 
of imaginative fancy that is, in a measure, a revelation. 

Tlie Athenstmi. — ' The appearance of TtrmincUititu will in no way shake 
the general belief In Mr. Henry James's accomplished touch and command of 
material. On the contrary, it confirms conclusions long since fori^one, and 
will increase the respect of his readers. . . . With such passages of trenchant 
wit and sparkling observation, surely in his best manner, Mr. James ought to 
be as satished as his readers cannot fail to be.' 

The Pall Msll_ Gaiette.— ' What strikes one, in &ct, in every corner of 
Hr. James's work is his inordinate cleverness. These four tales are so clever, 
that one can only raise one's hands in admiration. The insight, the sympathy 
with character, the extraoidinaty obaerratton, and the neat and dexterous 
phra^jg— these qualities are everywhere visible.' 

The Scotnun.— ' All the itories are peculiar and fiillofa rare interest.' 

London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bbdford Stkbbt, W.C. 




M^EOD OF THE C "IS 

By M. HAMILTON 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — *The author of A Self- Denying Ordincuue and Across 
an Ulster Bog has not belied their promise in APLeod of the Camerons* 

The Spectator. — * The authors method of handling her theme is void of 
offence, and she certainly succeeds in enlisting the sympathies of her readers 
for her courageous heroine. The denouement is quite refreshingly wholesome.' 

The Speaker. — * We have read many novels of life at Malta, but none so 
vivid and accurate in local colour as APLeod of the Camerons, A well-told 
and powerful story . . . acute analysis of character ; it offers a standard of 
perfection to which the majority of writers of fiction cannot attain.' 

The Literary World. — *A decidedly good story. It has some very 
original features, is well told, and is entertaining enough to hold the reader 
in close attention.' 

The National Observer. — *Miss Hamilton shows wonderful powers of 
observation. She also has a fme dramatic gift, used to advantage in the 
more stirring scenes. The book is true to life, and it is also true to art.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — * A well told story. A lifelike picture of garrison 
existence in iNIalta, as well as a number of vigorous and convincing character- 
sketches, outlined with considerable force, and filled in with great delicacy of 
finish. From beginning to end, the story is alive with human interest.' 

The Standard. — * There is not only more promise but more achievements 
in APLeod of the Cainerons than in any novel by a comparatively new writer 
that we have read for a long time. It is well constructed, well thought out, 
and the characters are set before the reader in a manner that makes it evident 
the writer knows all about them. Her style is straightforward and admirably 
adapted to the telling of a story.' 

The Daily News. — * The quality of this author's work is the great clear- 
ness of the presentation, character, and setting. The motive of the story is 
original, and the treatment throughout is skilful and strong.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' Striking and exceedingly readable. Miss 
Hamilton is to be congratulated upon a very fresh, exciting, and yet natural 
piece of work.' 

The Daily Chronicle.— * A clever and very well written story.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' Miss Hamilton has a real power of compelling 
pity, and not a little sense of humour. Altogether this novel is very rokdable 
and talented, and far above the average novel.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strebt, W.C, 
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A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE 

B¥ M. HAMILTON 
Im Out yMmmtt, fnm 6$. 




Tha nrillliB GmHe.— ' JOMBM Conw^ ta en Atbctlf anr Hm^ nd 
it tau pfCB H plome to UIow fan qpi^i BtbaetlM penoaalttj lliiimli 

Tha NationBl Obwrrer.— <A lanuksblr lifelikE {uetore of fiigliili 
■odet^. The antlwi i( a keen oinerm. Tbe wridng b kbore tbe kvcnge.' 

The Doily Cbroaide. — 'An eiteellent norel. Joanna Conway i» one of 
the most aUraciive figures in teceot fiction. It is no small tribute to the 
author's skill thai Ihis simple country girl, without beauty or accomplisliioenis, 
is from fiist to last so winning a personality. The book is full of excellent 
obserration.' 

BlftCkand White.— 'Some pleasant hours maybe passed in following the 
fortunes of Joanna, the charming heroine of M. Hamilton's ^ Silf-Diiiyittg 
Ordinance The book Is well written, and holds the attention from start to 
finish. The characters are true to life.' 



WonuuL — ' Contains the finest, surest, subtlest character drawing that 
England has had from a new wriier for years and years pasu' 

Public Opinion. — 'A well written and fascinating novel. It is a clever 
sketch of life in its diffeienl phases. . . . "Every person^C strikes one as 
being richly endowed wilh individuality.'" 

The Manchester Courier. — ' A decided success. There »re such women 
as Joanna Conway in the world, though, unfortunately, not so many as are 
required ; but there are few writers of the present day who can do justice to 
such a character, so poetical, and yet so practical. . . . There is humour in 
the book : the scene is chieCy in Ireland, and who can truly write of Ireland 
without humour ? but the greatest charm is in the wonderful tenderness, in 
the womanly chivalry which renders so true the title of a self-denying 
ordinince.' 

London: WILLIAM IlEINEMANN, ai Bbdfokd Stkut, W.C. 




THE EBB-TIDE 

Bv ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

AND 

LLOYD OSnOURNE 
/// One Volume if* rice 6s, 

The Times. — *This is a novel of sensatiun. But the episodes and 
incidents, although thrilling enough, are consistently subordinated to sensa- 
tionalism of character. . . . There is just enough of the coral reef and the 
palm groves, of cerulean sky and pellucid water, to indicate rather than to 
present the local colouring. Yet when he dashes in a sketch it is done to 
perfection. . . . We see the scene vividly unrolled before us.* 

The Daily Telegraph. — 'The story is full of strong scenes, depicted 
with a somewhat lavish use of violet pigments, such as, perhaps, the stirring 
situations demand. Here and there, however, are purple patches, in which 
Mr. Stevenson shows all his cunning literary art — the description of the 
coral island, for instance. . . . Some intensely graphic and dramatic pages 
delineate the struggle which causes, and a final scene . . . concludes mis 
strange fragment from the wild life of the South Sea.' 

The St James's Gazette. — *The book takes your imagination and 
attention captive from the first chapter — nay, from the first paragraph — and it 
does not set them free till the last word has been read.' 

The Standard. — * Mr. Stevenson gives such vitality to his characters, 
and so clear an outlook upon the strange quarter of the world to which he 
takes us, that when we reach the end of the stor}', we come back to civilisa- 
tion with a start of surprise, and a moment's difficulty in realising that we 
have not been actually away from it.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'We are.swept along without a pause on the 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident and adven- 
ture is told with that incomparable keenness of vision which is Mr. Stevenson's 
greatest charm as a story-teller.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less 
brillianlly told. There is not a dull sentence in the whole run of it. And 
the style is fresh, alert, full of surprises — in fact, is very good latter-day 
Stevenson indeed.* 

The World. — ' It is amazingly clever, full of that extraordinary know- 
ledge of human nature which makes certain creations of Mr. Stevenson's pen 
far more real to us than persons we have met in the flesh. Grisly the book 
undoubtedly is, with a strength and a vigour of description hardly to be 
matched in the language. . . . But it is just because the book is so extra- 
ordinarily good that it ought to be better, ought to be more of a serious whole 
than a mere brilliant display of fireworks, though each firework display has 
more genius in it than is to be found in ninety-nine out of every hundred 
books supposed to contain that rare quality.' 

The Momingf Post. — 'Boldly conceived, probing some of the darkest 
depths of the human soul, the tale has a vigour and breadth of touch which 
have been surpassed in none of Mr. Stevenson's previous works. . . . We 
do not, of course, know how much Mr. Osboume has contributed to the tale, 
but there is no chapter of which any author need be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, or which is wanting in vivid interest.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



THE NAULAHKA 

A Tale of West and East 

Sy RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER 

In One Volume, price 6f. 

The Atheweum.— ' There is oo tme but Mr. Kipling wbo can make his 
'W^eis taste and smell, u Well as see and beu, the Es^t ; and in this book 
t we except the desciiplion of Tarvin's adventures in the desertud dty of 
.janvaui, which is perhaps less clear-cut than usual) he has surely surpassed 
^mself. In his faculty for getting inside the Eastern mind and showing its 
!r workings, Mr. Kipling stands alone.' 



IT-—' Tim NmUaikm conti . ^ 

e dcKciptioni mtteiEd Ihiaiigli hi paget which do one bat Hr. 

Kfailing conld have wiittoL , . . Whoerer icui thii norel will find mnch of 
it n&cd to fbiget . . . and the ttor; of the exodui &oin the hos[»tal will rank 
among the best passages in modem fiction.' 

The Times. — 'A happy idea, well adapted to utilise the respective ex- 
perience of the joint authors. . . . Ad excellent story. , . . The dramatic 
train of incident, the climax of which is certainly the interview between 
Sitahhai and Tarvin, the alternate cradeness and ferocity of the girl -queen, the 
susceptibility of the lull-blooded American, hardly kept in subjection by his 
alertness and keen eye to business, the anxious eunuch waitmg in the distance 
with the horses, and fretting as the stars grow paler and paler, the cough of 
the tiger slitiking home at the dawn after a fruitless night's hunt — the whole 
forms a scene not easily ef^ed from the memory.' 

The Glasgow Herald.— 'An entrancing story beyond doubt. . . . The 
design is admirable — to bring into violent contrast and opposition the widely 
diSering forces of the Old World and the New — and while, of course, il 
could have been done without the use of Americanese, yet that gives a 
wonderful freshness and realism to the stoiy. The design is a bold one, and 
it has been boldly carried out. . . . The interest is not only sustained 
throughout, it is at times breathless. . . , The Maharajah, the nval queens, 
the pomp and peril of Rhatore, are clearly Mr. Kipling's own, and some of 
the Indian chapters are in his best style.' 

The Speaker. — ' In the presentation of Rhatore there is something of the 
old Kiplingesque glamour ; it is to the pages of Mr. Kipling that one must 
go for the strange people and incidents of the royal household at Rhatore. 
... It is enough to say that the plotting of that most beautiful and most 
wicked gipsy, Sitabhai, is interesting ; that Sitabhai is well created ; and that 
the chapter which describes her secret meeting with Tarvin is probably the 
finest and the most impressive in the book.' 

The Booknum.— ■ The real interest of the book is in the life behind the 
eurtaina of the Habarajah'i palace. The child Kunwar, hii mother, the 
forsaken Zulu qneen, the ppty widi her wicked arts, are pictures of Indian 
life, which even Mr. Kipli^; has not surpassed.' 

LoKDOH ! WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai B«dfom» Stemt, W.C 




THE MAN„ 

By hall ca: t 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Times.—' With the exception of The Scapegoat^ this is unquestion- 
ably the finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hall Caine*s novels. . . . Tfu 
Manxman gr^cs very straight to the roots of human passion and emotion. It 
is a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.' 

The GuardiaxL — 'A story of exceptional power and thorough originality. 
The greater portion of it is like a Greek tragic drama, in the intensaity of its 
interest, and the depth uf its overshadowing gloom. . . . But this tragedy is 
merely a telling background for a series of brilliant sketches of men and 
manners, of old-world customs, and forgotten ways of speech which still 
linger in the Isle of Man.' 

The Standard. — *A singularly powerful and picturesque piece of work, 
extraordinarily dramatic. . . . Taken altogether, The Manxman cannot flail 
to enhance Mr. Hall Caine's reputation. It is a most powerful book.' 

The Morninsf Post— * If possible, Mr. Hall Caine's work, The Manx- 
Man, is more marked by passion, power, and brilliant local colouring than its 
predecessors. ... It has a grandeur as well as strength, and the pictaiesque 
features and customs of a delightful country are vividly painted.' 

The World. — ' Over and above the absorbing interest of the stoxy, which 
never flags, the book is full of strength, of vivid character sketches, and 
powerful word-painting, all told with a force and knowledge of local colour.' 

The Queen. — ' The Mattxman is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books of the century. It will be read and re-read, and take its place in the 
literary inheritance of the English-speaking nations.' 

The St James's Gazette. — ' The Manxman is a contribution to litera- 
ture, and the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
of that deciduous trash which our publishers call fiction. ... It is not possible 
to part from 77ie Manxman with anything but a warm tribute of approval.*— 
Edmund Gosse. 

The Christian World. — * There is a great fascination in being present, 
as it were, at the birth of a classic ; and a classic undoubtedly The Manxman 
is. . . . He who reads The Manxman feels that he is reading a book which 
will be read and re-read by very many thousands with human tears and 
human laughter.' 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor in *The Sun.*— 'This is a very fine and great 
story — one of the finest and greatest of our time. . . . Mr. Hall Caine reaches 
heights which arc attained only by the greatest masters of fiction. ... I 
think of the great French writer, Stendhal, at the same moment as the great 
English writer. ... In short, you feel what Mr. Howells said of Toktoi, 
** This is not like life ; it is life." ... He belongs to that small minority of 
the Great Elect of Literature.' 

The Scotsman. — ' It is not too much to say that it is the most powerfol 
story that has been written in the present generation. . . . The love of Pete, 
his simple-mindedness, his sufferings when he has lost Kate, are painted with 
a master-hand. . . . It is a work of genius.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strbbt, W.C 
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THE BONDMAN 

Bit hall CAINE 
With a Phologiivure Pertnxit of the , 
Im Om Faiiimi,^iei 6f. 
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Tbe SpMikar.— ' tUi Ii the beat book that Hr. Hall Caine hai yet 
vnitteD, and it leadita a lerel to lAich fictjm teij laiel; atteina, . , , We 
an, in fact, lo loth to let luch good woik be dqjiaMd by the title of 
" novel " that we aie almoit tcrapt^ to contideT its claim lo tank ai a pioae 

The Scotsman.—' Mi. Hall Caine has in this woilc placed himself 
bcfand the front rank of the novellsls of the day. He has pioduced a stoiy 
which, foi the ingenuity of its plot, for its lileiaiy ejccellence, foi its delinea- 
tions of human passions, and for its intensely poweiful diamatic scenes, is 
distinctly ahead of all the fictional lituratuie of our time, and fit to lanli with 
the most powerfhl Gctional writing of the past century.' 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

Bv HALL CAINE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. — ' In out judgment it excels in dramatic force all the Author's 
previous efforts. For grace and Couching pathos Naomi is a character which 
any tomancist in the notld might be proud to have created, and the tale of 
her parents' despair and hopes, and of her own development, confers upon 
TAe Scapegoat a distinction which is matchless of its kind.' 

The Guardian. — ' Mt. Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style which 
is peculiarly his own. He is in a way a Rembrandt among novelists.' 

The AthetKEum.— ' It is a delightful story to read.' 

The Academy. — 'Israel ben Oliel is the third of a series of the most 
profoundly conceived characters in modem Sction.' 

The Saturday Review.—' This is the best novel which Mi. Caine has 
yetproduced.' 

The Scotsman.—' The new story will rank with Mr. Hall Caine's previous 
productions. Nay, it will in some respects rank above Ihem. It will take 
its place by the side of the Hebrew histories in the Apocrypha. It is nobly 
and manfully written. It stirs the blood and kindles the imagination.' 

Truth. — Mr. Hall Caine has been wiiming his way slowly, but surely, 
and securely I tliink also, to fame. Vou must by all meaiu read tus 
absorbing Moorish lomance, Tht Scafitgoal.' 

London i WILLIAM HEINEMAMN, ai Bedford Stbebt, W.C 



E ACCUSER 

Bv THE AUTHOR OF • A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN ' 

In One Volnpne^ Price 6y. 

The Natioiial Obsenrer.— *The book has thought, it has wit, it has 
humour, delicate pathos, piquant originality, and dramatic strength. Miss 
Brooke owes much to George Eliot and much to George Meredith, but from 
both she has learned — not copied. A story strongly imagined and told with 
strength, but also with extreme delicacy. There is no weak place in the book, 
no flight into fine writing, no tumble into melodrama. Many of the scenes 
are memorable. A piece of drama which would have done no discredit to 
George Eliot or George Meredith. No matter how small the part, it is played 
perfectly ; no matter how unimportant the character, its delineation is exact, 
convincing. Life the Accuser deserves to rank as a classic. We urge readers 
to read it, and then to ask themselves whether it is a book they are ever likely 
to forget.' 

The Saturday Review. — ' It is hardly necessary to say of a novel by the 
author of A Superfluous Woman ^ that it aljounds in cleverness. Life the 
Accuser has power, pith, and originality, and well deser\'es reading. 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our 
interest grows and grows, becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the last 
word upon the last page is read. Miss Brooke has wrought conscientiously 
and well ; her style has real distinction, her thought is upon a high level, her 
characterisation strong, clear, and vivid. All the men and women are por- 
trayed with much more than ordinary skill and effectiveness, but Rosalie 
Treleyon and Constantia Dayntree are masterpieces of portraiture. In fine. 
Life the Accuser is beyond all doubt a work of time and care and marked 
literary ability. The author's own observations upon men and things, inter- 
spersed among the pages, are as evidently the reflection of a clever brain 
trained to thinking keenly and justly, as the story itself is evidently the work 
of an artist.' 

The New Ag^e. — * A book which should win its author a front-rank place 
among the novelists of to-day by its literary excellence, the conscientious 
thoroughness of its workmanship, and the perfection of its artistry.' 

The Daily Graphic. — * Clever studies of character, and passages of undeni- 
ably good writing. 

The Literary World. — 'Once the author gets deep ... we are held 
captive by the vividness of the recital.' 

The Court Journal. — ' Of the cleverness of Miss Brooke's novel there can 
be no question. There is much admirable dialogue, much clever psychology, 
much dramatic feeling and literary daring. The story is admirably told.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' Interesting throughout.' 

The Academy. — ' In the conception of the story, in the grasp of the 
characters and the situations, there is undoubted power and notable promise.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Stebbt. W.C. 



I' A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN 
In Ont Volumt, Priet f>s. 
The Spectator.—" There are certain pitssages which quite a 
in [he vividness of iheir imaginative power, and which, despite 
of vague indeterminate work by which ttiey are surrounded, i ^^. . 
[acion that the author may show herself possessed, not merely of talent, b 
even of I spuk of genius. ' 






Tte Dallr GcqiUc; —' Onlf * deret wontB coold hiTe written the AuT «f 
Jenamiue ; only m wmuui conla &ul to we bow briUiaotfy (ncondiulve It u.' 

The Duly Telesnpti. — ' No one who beitowi attentive penual npon her 
nu^es will be disposed to qnestion the power of the aaonjmous authoress. 
The pages betray a capacity for the analysis of human feelings and emotions 
rarely to be met with. A Superfluous IVamttti is not a novel to be lightly 
read and then kid aside ; it will repay s. ^cond peiusaL' 

The Westminster Gazette.^'There is much strong, and some pathetic, 
writing in A Sti^r/ltums Woman. Apart from its structural defects it shows 
power and imagination in no small degree. The chief success of the book is 
unquestionably Colin. This is a book far out of the common rut, and has a 
power of interesting even when it displeases.' 

The Nationai Observer. — ' The book is not another production of the 
deadly Serious Female. It is best where it is nearest passionate life. There are 
singular qualities — force, cleverness, insight — in the last scene between Jessa- 
mine and Colin, and in that of her lonely death. Altogether the book is 
uncommonly well worth reading.' 

The Standard. — 'A love-story that is a very remarkable piece of writing 
. . . told with real power and beauty. The writer isfull of undisciplined power 
and undigested thought ; but she has poetry, and passion, and courage, and, 
unless we are mistaken, has a future before her.' 

The St James's Gazette.— 'A bold work. We are very much a&oid 
thai " the young person " will not be allowed to read it. If so, we sincerely 
hope that she will do so without permission ; for, though it may not be the 
best novel of the season, it is amongst those best worth reading.' 

The Gentlewoman.^' A story of very conspicuous ability, full of a virile 
gmip on the problems of life, and a keen sense of the dramatic value of 
contrasts, which should carry the author to a fame he seems disposed to 

The Queen. — 'One ii fesdnaled, and devours the whole atadtting.' 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bbdfors Strut, W.C. 
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HE ACCUSER 

• THE AUTHOR OF « A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN ' 

In One Voluffu^ Price 6x. 

The NAtional Observer.—' The book has thought, it has wit, it has 
humour, delicate pathos, piquant originality, and dramatic strength. Miss 
Brooke owes much to George Eliot and much to George Meredith, but from 
both she has learned — not copied. A story strongly imagined and told with 
strength, but also with extreme delicacy. There is no weak place in the book, 
no flight into fine writing, no tumble into melodrama. Many of the scenes 
are memorable. A piece of drama which would have done no discredit to 
George Eliot or George Meredith. No matter bow small the part, it is played 
perfectly ; no matter how unimportant the character, its delineation is exact, 
convincing. Life the Accuser deserves to rank as a classic. We urge readers 
to read it, and then to ask themselves whether it is a book they are ever likely 
to forget.' 

The Saturday Review. — ' It is hardly necessary to say of a novel by the 
author of A Superfluous Woman^ that it abounds in cleverness. Life the 
Accuser has power, pith, and originality, and well deserves reading. 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our 
interest grows and grows, becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the last 
word upon the last page is read. Miss Brooke has wrought conscientiously 
and well ; her style has real distinction, her thought is upon a high level, her 
characterisation strong, clear, and vivid. All the men and women are por- 
trayed with much more than ordinary skill and effectiveness, but Rosalie 
Treleyon and Constantia Dayntree are masterpieces of portraiture. In fine. 
Life the Accuser is beyond all doubt a work of time and care and marked 
literary ability. The author's own observations upon men and things, inter- 
spersed among the pages, are as evidently the reflection of a clever brain 
trained to thinking keenly and justly, as the story itself is evidently the work 
of an artist.' 

The New Age. — 'A book which should win its author a front-rank place 
among the novelists of to-day by its literary excellence, the conscientious 
thoroughness of its workmanship, and the perfection of its artistry.' 

The Daily Graphic. — ' Clever studies of character, and passages of undeni- 
ably good writing. 

The Literary World. — *Once the author gets deep ... we are held 

captive by the vividness of the recital.' 

The Court Journal. — ' Of the cleverness of Miss Brooke's novel there can 
be no question. There b much admirable dialogue, much clever psychology, 
much dramatic feeling and literary daring. The story is admirably told.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' Interesting throughout.' 

The Academy. — ' In the conception of the story, in the grasp of the 
characters and the situations, there is undoubted power and notable promise.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Stesrt, W.a 
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The DuUy Telegniph.— ' No one who bestows attentiTe pernnl upon her 
pages will oe disposed to question the power of the ftnonymous authoress. 
The pages betray a capacity for the analysis of human feeUngs and emotions 
rarely to be met with, A Stiperfiitem Woman is not a novel to be lightly 
read and then laid aside i it will repay a second perusal.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — ' There is much strong, and some pathetic, 
writing in A Superfluous Woman. Apart from its structural defects it shows 
power and imagination in no small degree. The chief success of the book is 
unquestionably Colin. This is a book far out of the common rut, and has a 
power of interesting even when it displeases.' 

The National Observer. — 'The book is wt another production of the 
deadly Serious Female. It is best where it is nearest passionate life. There are 
singular qualities — force, cleverness, insight — in the last scene between Jessa- 
mine and Colin, and in that of her lonely death. AlK^ther the book is 
jnly well worth reading.' 



The Standard. — 'A love-story that is a very remarkable piece of writing 
. . . told with real power and beauty. The writer is full of undisciplined power 
and undigested thought ; but she has poetry, and passion, and courage, and, 
unless we are mistaken, has a future before her.' 

The St James's Gazette. — 'A bold work. We are very much afraid 
that "the young person" will not be allowed to read it. If so, we sincerely 
hope that she will do so without permission ; for, though it may not be the 
best novel of the season, it is amongst those best worth reading.' 



The Queen. — 'One is fiudnated, and devours the whole at a ^tting.' 
LONDON! WILLIAM HEINEMAMN. ai Bbdfoed Strbbt, W.C 



LVENLY TWINS 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The AthefUenm. — ' It is so full of interest, and the characters are so 
eccentrically humorous yet true, that one feels inclined to pardon all its 
&ults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it . . . The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con- 
ventionality, or decency, are among the most delightful and amusing children 
in fiction.' 

The Academy. — 'The adventures of Diavolo and Angelica — the 
"heavenly twins" — are delightfully funny. No more original children were 
ever put into a book. Their audacity, unmanageableness, and genius for 
mischief — in none of which qualities, as they are here shown, is there any 
taint of vice — are refreshing ; and it is impossible not to follow, with very 
keen interest, the progress of these youngsters. * 

The Daily Telegraph. — * Everybody ought to read it, for it is an inex- 
haustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment.' 

The World. — ' There is much powerful and some beautiful writing in this 
strange book.* 

The Westminster Gazette. — 'Sarah Grand . . . has jput enough obser- 
vation, humour, and thought into this book to furnish forth half-a-dozen 
ordinary novels.' 

Punch. — * The Twins themselves are a creation : the epithet " Heavenly " 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.' 

The Queen. — * There is a touch of real genius in The Heavenly Twins.* 

l*he Guardian. — 'Exceptionally brilliant in dialogue, and dealing with 
modern society life, this book has a purpose — to draw out and emancipate 
women. * 

The Lady. — 'Apart from its more serious interest, the book should take 
high rank on its literary merits alone. Its pages are brimful of good things, 
and more than one passage, notably the episode of "The &y and uie 
Tenor," is a poem complete in itself, and worthy of separate publication.' 

The Manchester Examiner. — 'As surely as Tess of the cPUrbervilles 
swept all before it last year, so surely has Sarah Grand's Heavenly Twins 
provoked the greatest attention and comment this season. It is a most 
daringly original work. . . . Sarah Grand is a notable Woman's Righter, 
but her book is the one asked for at Mudie's, suburban, and seaside libraries, 
and discussed at every hotel table in the kingdom. The episode of the 
" Tenor and the Boy " is of rare beauty, and is singularly delicate and at the 
same time un-English in treatment.* 

The New York Critic. — ' It is written in an epigrammatic style, and, 
besides its cleverness, has the great charm of firesnness, enthusiasm, and 
poetic feeling.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford STaEBT, W.C. 




IDEALA 

i STUDT FROM LjS 

Bv SARAH GRAND 

In Om ValKme,fria6t. 
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Tba Ll wr p oe l HoKmy.— "Hie book b b wolideiM c 
tat the birieZ| "t*^ at onoa an Innrfntlon "i^H & comfbTl' 
which thoDEhtfiil mmuuihood wQl xecni again and again.' 

Tin Gkagrow Henld.—' /<&»!> ha* attained the honour of K fifth 
edition. . . . The itir cnated by ITu fltaotHfy Tkeins, the more recent 
work by the same authoress, Madame Sarah Grand, would jiutily this atep. 
Ideala can, however, stand on its own merits.' 

The Yarlcshire Post — 'As a psychological study the book cnimolfnil 1o 
be of interest to many readers.' 

The Binmogbam Gazette. — 'Madcme Sarah Grand tlioroiiglily dcscn-cs 
her success. Ideala, the heroine, is a splendid conception, and liur opinions 
are nobte. . . . The book is not one to be forgotten. ' 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price f>s. 

The Spectator. — ' Insight into, and general sympathy with widely 
differing phases of humanity, coupled with power to reproduce what is seen, 
with vivid distinct strokes, that rivet the attention, are (jualificn lions for 
work of the kmd contained in Our Manifold Natart which Sarah Grand 
evidently possesses in a high d^ee. ... All these studies, male and rcmnlc 
alike, are marked by humour, pathos, fidelity to life, and power lo rccopniw 
in human nature the frequent recurrence of lome apparently incongruous 
and remote trait, which, when at last it becomes visible, helps to a com- 
prehension of what might otherwise be ineiplicable. ' 

The Speaker.— 'In Our Manifold Natart Sarah Grand is seen at her 
best. How good that is can only be known by those who read for them- 
selves this admirable little volume. In freshness of conception and originality 
of treatment these stories are delightfiil, full of force and piquancy, whilst 
the stndin of character ate carried out with equal Ermness and delicacy.' 

The Guardian. — ' Ot^ Manifold Natart is a clever book. Sarah Grand 
has the power of touching common things, which, if it fails to make them 
" rise to touch the apherei, renders them exceedingly interesting.' 

LOI4DON ! WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai BaoroKD Stbeet, W.C. 



MASTER 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Morning Post — ' The merits of the book are great. Its range of obser- 
vation i> wide ; its sketches of character are frequently admirably drawn. . . . 
It is extremely refreshing, after a surfeit of recent fiction of the prevalent type, 
to welcome a really clever work by a writer who is certainly not hampered 
by conventional prejudice.' 

The Queen. — 'It is impossible to deny the greatness of a book like The 
Master^ a veritable human document, in which the characters do exactly as 
they would in life. ... I venture to say that Matt himself is one of the most 
striking and original characters in our fiction, and I have not the least doubt 
that The Master will always be reckoned one of our classics.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * It is a powerful and masterly piece of work. . . , 
Quite the best novel of the year.' 

The Literary World. — * In Tfu Master^ Mr. Zangwill has eclipsed all his 
previous work. This strong and striking story of patience and passion, of 
sorrow and success, of art, ambition, and vain gauds, is genuinely powerful 
in its tragedy, and picturesque in its comp^.eteness. . . . The work, thoroughly 
wholesome in tone, is of sterling merit, and strikes a truly tragic chord, which 
leaves a deep impression upon the mind.' 

The Jewish World. — * For a novel to be a work that shall live, and not 
merely please the passing taste of a section of the public, it must palpitate with 
the truth of human experience and human feeling. . . • Such a novel is The 
Master^ Mr. Zangwill s latest, and assuredly one of his best works. Interest 
in the story is sustained from beginning to end. From the first page to the 
last we get a series of vivid pictures that make us feel, as well as understand, 
not only the personality and environment of his characters, but the motives 
that compel, like fate, their words and actions.' 

The Leeds Mercury. — * The Master is impassioned and powerful, and, in 
our judgment, is vastly superior to Children of the Ghetto, From the first page to 
the last the book is quick with life, and not less quick surprises. . . . The 
impression which the book leaves is deep and distinct, and the power, from 
start to finish, of such a delineation of life is unmistakable.* 

The Liverpool Mercury. — * The accomplished author of Children of the 
Ghetto has given us in The Master a book written with marvellous skill, and 
characterised by vivid imaginative power. It is not a volume to be taken up and 
despatched in a leisure evening, but one to be studied and enjoyed in many 
an hour of quiet, or to be read aloud in the family circle, when the toils of 
the day have given place to retirement and peace.* 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 
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CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

A Study of a Peculiar People 
By I. ZANGWILL 



In One Volume, price 6s. 
-' From wtulevei point of view we r^ 




The "nniu.- 

able boolt.' 

The Athuuetun.— 'The chief interest of the book lies in the nondofnl j 
■idescriplion of the WhJtecbapel Jews. The vividness xnd foice with which ] 
K^tfr. Zani^ill brings before us the strange and uncoittb characiera with which | 
Mie has peopled his book are truly admirable. . . , Admirers of Mr. Zangwill's 
■ i__. _ J _•. ......1 — r.!i . . c_j flasjjjs pf j( in these pnESE-' 

>f any such m 
itUle Israel of nmeleentb centuiy 

Tkt Surtrtar — 'Bitttr Aatall, S^diua Leon, Mn. Henrjr Goldcoiith, 
Keb Shcmoel, and the red, «ie IhrfaiK oeatioiu. 

The Speaker.—' A atrong and remarkable book.' 

Tht HaMoBal Observer.—' To ignore this book is not to know the East 
End jew.' 

The Gnordian. — ' A novel such as onl^ our own day could produce. A 
masterly study of a complicated psychological problem in which every factor 
is hanmed with such astonishing deitciily and intelligence that again and 
again we are tempted to think a really good book has come into our hands.' 

The Graphic. — 'Absolutely Oscillating, Teaches how closely akin are 
laughter and teats.' 

Black and White. — ' A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of truth, fiill 
of sympathy, vivid in the setting forth, and occasionally most brilliant. Such 
a book as this has the germs of a dozen novels. A book to read, to keep, to 
ponder over, to remember.' 

W. Archer in ' The World.'—' The most powerful and fascinating book 
I have read for many a long day.' 

Land and Water.— 'The most wonderful multi-coloured and brilliant 
description. Dickens has never drawn characters of more abiding indi- 
viduahty. An exceeding beautiful chapter is the honeymoon of the Hyams. 
Charles Kingslcy in one of his books makes for something of the same sort. 
But his idea is not half so tender and faithful, nor his handling anything like 
so delicate and natural.' 

Andrew Lang in 'Loiupman'a Magazine.' — 'Almost every kind of 
reader will End Ckiidren of the Ghetto interesting.' 

T. P. O'Connor in 'The Weeklj Sun.'— 'Apart aUc^eihet from its 
great artistic merits, from its clear portraits, its subtle and skilful analy^ of 
character, its pathos and its humour, this book has, in my mind, an immense 
interest as a record of a generation that has passed and of struggles that are 
yet going on.' 

TheUancheater Guardian.— 'The best Jewish novel ever written.' 
London: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, ai Brditord Strbst, W.C 




SCHNORRERS 

d FaBtaaiM 
By L ZANGWILL 

With over Ninety Illustrations bj Phil Mat and Others. 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Tlie Athetuenm. — ' Several of Mr. Zangwill's contemporary Ghetto char- 
acten have already become almost classical; but in The King of Schnorrers 
he goes back to the Jewish community of the eighteenth century for the 
hero of his principal story ; and he is indeed a stupendous hero . . . anyhow, 
he is well named the king of beggars. The illustrations, by Phil May, add 
greatly to the attraction of the book.' 

The Saturday Review. — 'Mr. Zangwill has created a new figure in 
fiction, and a new type of humour. The entire series of adventures is a 
triumphant progress. . . . Humour of a rich and active character pervades 
the delightful history of Manasses. Mr. Zangwill's book is altogemer very 
good reading. It is also very cleverly illustrated by Phil May and other 
artists.' 

The Daily Chronicle.—* It is a beautiful story. The King of Schnorrers 
is that great rarity — an entirely new thing, that is as good as it is new.' 

The World. — * The exuberant and even occasionally overpowering humour 
of Mr. Zangwill is at his highest mark in his new volume, The King of 
Schnorrers. * 



THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Graphic — ' It might be worth the while of some industrious and 
capable person with plenty of leisure to reproduce in a volume of reasonable 
size the epigrams and other good things witty and serious which The Premier 
and the Painter contains. There are plenty of them, and many are worth 
noting and remembering.* 

The SL James's Gazette.—* The satire hits all round with much impar 
tiality ; while one striking situation succeeds another till the reader is alto- 
gether dazzled. The story is full of life and **go" and brightness, and will 
well repay perusal.' 

The Morning Post. — *The story is described as a ** fantastic romance,'* 
and, indeed, fantasy reigns supreme from the first to the last of its pages. It 
relates the history of our time with humour and well-aimed sarcasm. All the 
most prominent characters of the day, whether political or otherwise, come in 
for notice. The identity of the leading politicians is but thinly veiled, while 
many celebrities appear in proprid persond. Both the "Premier" and 
"Painter" now and again find themselves in the most critical situations. 
Certainly this is not a story that he who runs may read, but it is cleverly 
original, and often lightened by bright flashes of wit.* 

Lx)NDON : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strbbt, W.C 
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THE WORLD AND A MAN 



In One Voltime, Pria ts. 



Tbe Duly Chronicle. — ' This is xa txaetat\y dcTci dotcL A Vrttma in 
Dutch was clever, bul this book Is woilh ■ dcuen of it. Id ill modem ficli'an 

there IE no chaiactei more thoronghly reatlKil iJian Ihc Mod with whom the 
Woild dealt so disastrously. Z Z has uialysed tai beta aecoiding la the 
beat MMhod of « ^^^* ^ Kiist. The slory . . . (ascioatei from the sheet I 
K^fZ's literary method Is the literary method of Mi. 
George Moore, of Eniile Zola. Allhough there are 
see plainly enough that each has been carefully 
Id Ibis respect his woilt is supeiioi to that of mosi 

to Oat rfoDe,peAapa of t«a,irf^aM wiUoim b»e 
Jul inentiiwd. H« !■ abwliitdr Mhfcl to lile. Hesha jmt to mndi u 
win ptodoee a rtn»b vMd, memonble impnnlon. 7m WwUwtdmJIlam 

Tba (HObe. — ' Sncere and thonehtfal, and m tnucb aboTC the avenge, 
that all who read for proGt should hastea to Judge it for IhemielTes. ' 
The Obserrer. — ' A slronglj; writlen ttory which will please those readers 

who care for the more serious kind of fiction. A clever and readable work, 
which may be recommcaded lo all who look for something more than mere 
" flowers, froth, and flummery " in the fiction which they peruae.' 



A DRAMA IN DUTCH 

By 'Z Z' 



In One Volume, pri 



r6j. 



The Speaker. — 'A novel of such remarkable merit, and written with such 
easv mastery of style. From lirst to last this striking and powerful slory 
maintains a high level of excellence, betokening no 'prentice hand. It is a 
story teeming with humour and pathos, instinct with the irony of human fate, 
and quick to apprehend the subtle twists and inconsistencies of human 
character. Above all, it is deticiously Original . . . and told with great spirit, 
humour, and dramatic vigour. A vivid picture of a side of life upon which 
little light has been cast by our novelists since Dickens laid down his (len.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — 'Vivid ii 
. . . The combination of close observa 
the book a decided charm. . . . The patheti 
tenderness which indefinitely enlarges oi " 
possibilities.' 

The Aberdeen Dailj Free Press.— 

kindred works, Mr. Ileinemann is doing much to maintain Ihe freshness and 
vigour of our English Hction. . . . He has seldom provided a plcasanter and 
yet more tnacing work than the Drama now before us. ... As a mere story 
it will carry delight to even the most unthinking.' 

LONDON I WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bbdfokd Street, W.C 



n and grim sardonic humour gives 
etic figure of Peter is drawn wilh a 
impression of the author's dramatic 



'In the publii 



1 of this and 



.NTRIGUE 

^ iSIL THOMSON 

In One Volume^ Price 6 s. 

The Dailj Chronicle.—' The description of the Court is broad farce. 
Tiicre is a topsyturvrdom about everything that is almost Gilbertian. Lovers 
of mystery are hardly to be satisfied without a little gore, and it is to these 
Chat we commend A Court Intrigue,* 

The Dftilj Telemiph. — * The hero is a personage worthy to have figured 
in Alphonse Danders Les Rots m Exile, Told with great power and striking 
impressiveness.' 

The Pttll Mall Gazette. — *The romance is sprightly and entertaining. 
Mr. Thomson must have the credit for an audacious and happy piece of 
invention.' 

The Gnardiwii — ' Admirably told. The reader's curiosity is kept awake 
the whole time. . . . The idea is both original and ingenious.' 

The Academy. — 'Mr. Thomson has three first-rate qualities : wit, inven- 
tion, and an admirable manner. No cleverer book will appear this side of 
Christmas. A book at once enthralling and original. * 

The Momingf Post. — 'The balance is always evenly held between 
pleasant comedy and farce in Mr. Thomson's decidedly clever work. His 
conceit is carried out with vivacity and considerable lightness of touch, to 
which is added just enough pathos. ' 



CHUN-TI-KUNG 

By CLAUDE REES 
In One Volume^ Price 6j. 

The World. — * Apart from its love interest, the novel is decidedly enter- 
taining, as the author is not only a keen student of Chinese character, but has 
written powerfully, and as one having authority, on the intricacies of official 
and social life and habits in the Flowery Land.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' A novel of exceptional merit ; probably the most 
elaborate and painstaking study of celestial life and character that has ever yet 
appeared in the English language, or, for that matter, in any European tongue.' 

The Literary World. — * A wonderfully intimate and presumably accurate 
account of the life and doings of a middle-class young Chinaman. The first 
part is delightfully humorous and original . . . with much of the peculiar 
charm which carries the reader into such a wonderful atmosphere of things 
Asiatic* 

• The St James's Budg^et — * A striking bit of work. While it is so lightly 
and amusingly written that it would attract readers seeking only entertain- 
ment, it speaks with knowledge of matters that claim the interest of the serioos 
thinker. The book is an artistic and well-rounded whole, and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature that gives one part of the world some idea of Uie 
life the other part is living.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strbbt, W.C. 



rTHE LAST SENTENCE H 

Bv MAXWELL GRAY ^H 

AuTHOB OP 'Tub Silenci or Dean MAm.ANo,' btc. ^^H 

fn One Volume, price 6s. ^^H 



Tta Stfndij Rninr.— 'Hmm k k pmt dwl h mD m k i^Mt m(M7 
aftMidentinlbaatoi7,iBdBDMaut«ntr|MnmupartkmdtsIt| bat 
it nw weaaa uf uiuuw Jwl, nw hi It the MptMact of wmil ■indM roltod 
iatoonb yi« Zatf Awilmw U ■ imimAbwb nowl, mnd tta d»b«» «o baaaw 
gi dnuioin «ra pt o daecd wltboat ncoaiN ta tbi gniaM fem of 



I through 7b Zoif 
Stntaue. . , , Thig terrible tiJe <rf letributioa is told with vell-susltdncd 
force a.nd pictuiesqueness, and abounds in light as well as shade.' 

The Moraing' Post. — ' Maxwell Gray has the iidvaiita(>c of manner tluit is, 
both cultured and picturesque, and while avoiding even the ippcanLnce o( the 
kes coming events cast a shadow liefore ihcm lo as to excite 



a expectation. . . . Il required the ioiaginalioi 
select the kind of Nemesis which finally overtakes this successful ovil-ducr, 
and which sfToids bq aHecting climax to a rather bsdnmiiig tale.' 

The Glasgow Herald.— 'This is a very strong story, . . . It cantniiu 
much rich colouring, some striking situations, and plenty of thoroughly livini; 
characters. The interest ia of a varied kind, and, though the hero is an 
aristocrat, the pictures of human life are by no meaas confined to the ujipcr 

The Leeds Mercuiy.— 'It shows a command of the resources of the 
novelist's art which is by no means common, aud it has other ijuolilies which 
lift it far above (he average level of the circulatin); library. Il is written wilh 
a literary grace and a. moral insight which are seldom at faalt, and from first 
to last it is pervaded with deep fiunuin interest.' 

The Qneen. — 'Maxwell Gray has a certain charm and delicacy of style. 
She has mastered the subtleties of a particular type of weak cliar.iclir until 
she may be almost called its prophet. 

The Laify's Pictorial — 'The book is aclcver and powerful one. . . . 
Cynthia Marlowe will live in our memories as a sweet and noble woman ; one 
of whom it is a pleasure to think of beside some of the " emancipated " 
heroines so common in the fiction of the day.' 

The MantJiester Courier.—' The author of T/u Silenre of Dfnii MailUml 
gives to the reading world another sound and macnilicent work. ... In 
both these works Maxwell Gray has taken " Nemesis as bis grand inolif. In 
each work thp'e sits behind the hero thatafra cura which poisons the whole- 
some draught of human joy. In each i» present the corroding blight that 
comes of evil done and not discovered.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMAIfN, 3i BsoFOaD Stkbit, W.C. 



\ AAT THE EOCUST 
HATH EATEN 

By ANNIE E. IIOLDSWORTH 
Ih O/id Volume^ price ds. 

The Literary World. — *The novel is marked l>y great strength, which 
is always under subjection to the author's gift of restraint, so that we are made 
to feel the intensity all the more. Pathos and humour (in the true sense) go 
together through these chapters ; and for such qualities as earnestness, insight, 
moral courage, and thought fulness, The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
stands out prominently among noteworthy books of the time.* 

The Daily News. — 'Bears out to the full the promise given hy Joanna 
Traiiij Spinster, The author has a genuine sense of humour, and an eye for 
character, and if she bids us weep at the tragedy of life and death, she makes 
us smile by her pleasant handling of human foible and eccentricities.' 

The Standard. — *A worthy successor to Joanna Traiii, Spinster. It is 
quite as powerful. It has insight and sympathy and pathos, humour, and 
some shrewd understanding of human nature scattered up and down its pages. 
Moreover, there is beauty in the story and idealism. . . . Told with a humour, 
a grace, a simplicity, that ought to give the story a long reign. . . . The 
charm of the book is undeniable ; it is one that only a clever woman, full of 
the best instincts of her sex, could have written.' 

The Review of Reviews. — * It has all the charm and simplicity of treat- 
ment which gave its predecessor {Joanna Traill^ Spinster) its vogue.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—' The book should not be missed by a fastidious 
novel-reader.' 

The Court Journal. —' The moral of the book is excellent; the style 
strong and bold.' 

The Scotsman. — *The story is well told, and a vein of humour serves to 
bring the pathos into higher relief.* 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'It is sincere and conscientious, and it 
shows appreciation of the value of reticence.' 

The Manchester Courier.— * The book is full of delicate touches of 
characterisation, and is written with considerable sense of style.* 

The Glasg^ow Herald. — * Worked out with great skill and success. . . , 
The story is powerfully told.* 

The Liverpool Mercury. — 'The story is told with sympathy and pathos, 
and the concluding chapters are touching in the extreme.' 

The Birmingham Gazette. — ' A sad story beautifully written, containing 
pure thoughts and abundant food for reflection upon the misery which exists 
in the world at the present day. The tale is particularly pathetic, but it is 
true in character. It will be read with interest.' 

The Leeds Mercury. — 'Full of powerful situations.' 
London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



JN HASTE AND AT LEISURE . 

Bv E. LYNN LINTON 

Ih One Volume, price 6f. 

e Speaker. — ' Mis. Lynn Linlon ccunmiiQds the respecl of her wiildis 
' story, In Baitc afut at Leisui-e, is oi powerM a 
■writing as any that we owe to her pen," 

« St James's Budgret — 'A ttorough mUlress of Englisb, Mis. Lynn 
>3 the weapons or knowledge and lidicnle, of saicajtn and logic, with 
twerful effsct; the shallow pretences of the " New Woman " ate tuthiessly ' 

Tlie Utemy World. — 'Whatever its ezaggemtions may be, /»/riu/«a»J 
at Leiitm remains a notable acbierement. It has given us pleasure, and we 
can recommend it with confidence.' 

The Conrt Journal. — 'The book is a long hut brilliant homily ami series 
of olqect-lessons against the folly and immorality of the moilern crnzu of the 
most advanced women, who rail a^iinst men, marriage, and maternity. The 
book is immensely powerful, and intensely interesting.' 

The Daily Graphic— 'It is an interesting story, while it is the most 
ttemendons all-iound cannonade to which the fait enimcipaled havu been 
subjected. ' 

The World.—' It is clever, and well written.' 

The Graphic—' It is ihoroughly inteiesting, and it is full of passages thai 
almost irresistibly tempt quotation.' 

The St Junes'a Gazette.-' It is a novel thai ought to be, and will be, 
widely read and enjoyed. ' 

The Globe. — ' It is impossible not to recognise and acknowledge its great 

-'In Haste and ai Ltisiirt is a sliiking and even 

The Hancbester Courier. — 'In this cruelly scientific analyses of the 
"New Woman," Mrs. Lyrm Linton writes with all the bitterness of Dean 
Swilt. The book is one of lemarkable power. ' 

LoMSOMi WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bbdfokd Street, W.C 




DKEAU 



By H. G. wells 

In One Volume, price 6j. 

The Spectator. — ' There is nothing in Swift's grim conceptions of animal- 
ised men and rationalised animals more powerfully conceived than Mr. Wells' 
description of the deformed and malformed creatures of Doctor Moreau. . . . 
Doctor Moreau is a figure to make an impression on the imagination, and his 
tragic death has a kind of poetic justice which satisfies the mind of the reader. 
Although we do not recommend The Island of Doctor Moreau to readers of 
sensitive nerves, as it might well haunt them too powerfully, we believe that 
Mr. Wells has almost rivalled Swift in the power of his very gruesome, but 
very salutary as well as impressive, conception.' 

The Saturday Review. — ' Finely imagined, and the story of the hero, 
suddenly brought into an island peopled with nightmare creatures, is vivid 
and exciting to the last degree.' 

The Literary World* — ' To say it is a work of genius is to do it inadequate 
justice. Free from the least suspicion of outraging Mrs. Grundy.' 

The National Observer. — ' Since The Island of Doctor Moreau contains 
no word of love, we are unable to reconmiend it either to the sentimental girl 
in the suburbs, or, since it is perfectly decent, to the unwholesome person who 
brought into fashion the dying fiction once called New. But any one who can 
appreciate power, daring, and originality, cannot do better than send for 
Doctor Moreau,^ . 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'Fascinating to any one who loves the deft 
manipulation of an ingenious idea. . . . The reader may sup his full of strange 
and gruesome spectacles in these pages. He may or may not object to it, but 
he will read if he has once begun, will read and wonder.' 

The St. James's Gazette. — ' There can be no question that Mr. Wells has 
written a singularly vivid and stimulating story. The idea is original and 
boldly fantastic. The description of the strange Beast Folk is powerful, and 
even convincing. The reader follows with a growing interest the fate of the 
stranger who is cast by accident upon this island of pain and terror. There 
are thrilling episodes and adventurous moments, and, above all, that happy 
knack of the tale-teller which makes you want to go on till you have got to 
the end of the story. The book is well written, with occasional passages that 
show a rare felicity in the use and handling of language. There is none of the 
younger rosoancers more gifted.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 
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